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Oh! winding years that round my path 











Like mirrors flash and pass, 
iee, always, do you hold for me 
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“The wraith within the glass ; 





Some’ aii ht or day, some star or sun 

’* “(AS what shouid say, “ Beware !”’) 
Reveals in your dead seasons’ flight 
‘ My shadow passing there. 

Cuicago, ILL. ; 

—* A Soul’s Tragedy.” + 








_B¥ RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 





“T have known four-and-twenty leaders of revolts.” 





willing to do the work they refuse. That in many cases 
the workers as well as those who buy the output of their 
labor, have grounds for complaint, few people will ques- 
tion for a moment. 

But nothing that any mine owner, or other large em- 
ployer, ever did to his employés is so bad as what some 
strikers do to men who—albeit they labor for bread— 
wish to work at jobs that strikers have thrown down. 
Nothing can be less justifiable than the mistreatment 
and killing of one set of men because we fall out with 
another, no matter what the objects of revenge have 















Our of a Bight of misty light 
A tall young squire, or maybe a knight, 
Came galloping up to the town. 
“*Bow down,” he cried—*‘ bow down ! 
I have the right to wear the crown; 
Who dare say ‘ Nay,’ 
To Yo El Rey ?” 


Before the toper had drained his cup, 
Or ever the lords had had their sup, 
Or his “ Bow down” 
= Was heard in the town, 
The sentinels cried, ‘‘ Hold up!” 
So he rode back 
On his desolate track ; 
For he had lost the crown. 
For the world said ‘“‘ Nay!’’ 


LYNCHING BY WHOLESALE. 
BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. 








selves helpless in the presence of overwhelming mobs. 
In at least six States troops are under arms and orders. 
There are several “storm centers,” most of them in i 


reverence for law and the sacred rights of man. 


of the countr 
is not, by 








To Yo El Rey! almost certain that none would have occurred South. 
New Yor Ciry. - The exceptions prove and illustrate the statement. There 
: A HOMING SONG. defying strikers in Alabama and Tennessee are not 
A oie ala Americans, 
‘BY CHARLES.G. D. ROBERTS, 


OH, fierce is the heat, 
And weary is the street, 
And all day long 
It is work, work, work ! 
But farewell work 
For love and a song, 
When twilight ’s come 
And the heart turns home. 
Oh, the nest for the bird, 
And the hive for the bee, 
And home, home, home 
For my dearies and me! 


in American institutions? If, as the Northern view states 


that undergird the Constitution itself. 
The industries of the entire nation are disturbed. 


destroyed. Trade suffers at every point.” The whole 


honest human activity and every department of legiti- 
mate trade. 
Oh, care flies far 
From the twilight star ; 
And the long, kind night 
It is love, love, love! - 
And warm breathes love, 
Breathes low, breathes light, 
O’er the small, kissed faces 
In their pillowed places. 
Oh, the nest for the bird, 
And the hive for the bee, 
And home, home, home 
For my dearies and me! 
WINDsoR, NovA SooTtia. 


values are the least evils growing out of the present un- 
paralleled state of things. Strikes that invulvethe living 
of several millions of the people are troubles of a very 
grave and portentous sort. But when strikes are attended 
with violence money gauges do not measure the losses 
that society suffers or the perils that overhang society. 


they may or may not be foolish ; they are not criminal. 

Bx But the moment men who have thrown down a job 

threaten with any form of hurt, to say nothing of death, 

IN PASSING. others who wish to take it up, that moment they pass 

into the criminal class. They commit treason against 

ipa mankind ; they are in rebellion against the cesleh eden 
and the civil law. 

They can no longer demand the protection of law; 
they defy law and merit its penalties; they despise in 
others the rights they claim for themselves. Society 
cannot exist if confederated men who will not work pre- 
vent, by violence, men from working who wish to work. 
The right to work is certainly as sacred as the right to 
quit work. 

The continuance of such a state of things will bring 
anarchy complete and despotism absolute. The Govern- 
ment that tolerates such a state of things is foolish ; the 
Government that condones it is blind ; the Government 
that winks at is wicked; the Government that cannot 
prevent or suppress.it, is weak and worthy of contempt. 

That wage-earners may, or may not, have just ground 
of complaint against mine owners_and other great cor- 
porations that employ them, plays no part in discussing 
their right to beat-and kill other laborers for daily bread 











THROUGH halls whose carven panels held 
A host of cherubim, 

Up stairways wide I wandered on 
Through curtained alcoves dim ; 

And ever as my footsteps came 
By alcove, hall and stair, 

A myriad mirrors started up 
And caught my shadow there. 


Sometimes my profile paled and sank 
A smile upon my lips; 

Sometimes a blur my features were, 
Swift darkening to eclipse; 

But following as these figures fled 
Faint ghosts of grayish gleams— 

- I walked beside, as one who walks 
 Companioned in his dreams. 


- 


done or are capable of doing. 


The employer may fix a scale of prices that makes liv- 


ing hard—even impossibie ; but he cannot beat and kill 

A stTaTE of civil war exists in seven or eight States of men to force them to work for him. But the violent 
the Union. There are disturbances that destroy the striker says to his brother wage-earner: ‘I won’t work 
peace and utterly subvert the social order of many com- for such prices; you shall not. If you do, I will burn 
munities. Municipal and county authorities find them- 40wn your house or break your head.” 


Despotism and cruel wrong cannot further go. 
The strikes under consideration assert, and upon occa- 
on practice, the right to kill those who do not agree 


that part of the United States we call the North—a sec- With their views concerning economic questions ; other- 
tion of our country claiming to be governed by peculiar Wise work and wages, investments and profits. By and 
by they will kill those who differ from them on other 

These evil-freighted movements, inspired by discontent Subjects. There is as much natural and civil right for 
and directed by revenge, have barely touched that part killing people for their opinions about religion as for 
own as “the South ’—a section that their notions of labor and its rewards. if one may not 
od people, considered as a pattern of work to-day because another says he shall not, to-mor- 
the civil virtues, But for the labor outrages North it is Tow he may not vote or pray. When personal liberty is 
dead there are no free institutions. 


The strikers who terrorize or kill workers for bread 


are very few foreigners in the Southern States ; the law- when “‘strikes are on” are lynchers by wholesale. 


Lynch law is an abomination, whether in the punish- 


ment of crime, or in the suppression of free opinion, 

Few- people seem to have the least idea of the gravity) free..speech orifree 
of the situation. Was the bombardment of Fort Sum- ‘idbolism always—is least excusable when invoked to 
ter more significant of danger to the most sacred things control the free opinions or the legitimate actions of men. 
He who kills another because he works for bread, is an 
the case, the attack on Fort Sumter was a shot atthe unspeakably worse man than he who kills to punish 
Constitution, these labor riots attack the rights of men Tape. The miners, as are all others who use these savage 
methods, are rebels against government and the social 
order. They should, all of them, be put down and 
Some forms of industry are paralyzed ; others are being brought into obedience to law. 


“action. Lynch law--savagery and 


A leading Chicago paper says of Governor Matthews 


people are losers in the upsetting of values and in the that he “tells the strikers that he wil! quench their out- 
general maleficent influence, diffusing itself like malaria break if it requires all the muscle and steel in Indiana 
out of Mississippi swamps—throughout every sphere of fora week or a year.” 


This man seems to remember his oath of office and to 


have forgotten, for the time at least, future elections in- 
But the disturbances in trade and the upsetting of volving his political fortunes. 


OXFORD, Ga. @ 


MY FIRST SERMON. 


BY ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A, D.D, 











Ir is acurious experience to trace the lines of your 


When men—whether two workers or ten thousand— __life back to the roots, and to discover how much was de- 
whose contracts are filled out, quit work they do only termined for you before you attempted or were able to 
what they have absolute right todo. Thisright is com- determine anything for yourself. The call to the min- 
plete and sacred. Itis aright centered in the very heart istry might seem to be of all things the most personal, 
of our institutions, So long as men simply refuse to and yet, as Jeremiah found on reflection, that call is 
work—meantime molesting no others in their rights— often sent before the “elect vessel” is formed, or even 
conceived. Standing, as I do myself, in a third genera- 


tion of preachers, I make much allowance for heredity. 


To heredity I should attribute a certain impulse to preach 
while I was yet a child in frocks. My first sermon, 
strictly speaking, was preached in vestments of that de- 


scription. The scene is still before me—a small London 
parlor, with a recess leading into an adjoining room, a 
chair turned inwards into the recess, a sofa-pillow bal- 
anced onthe chair back, doubtfully supporting books— 
a Bible, Prayer Book, hymn book, it mattered not what ; 
for the officiating minister was bound tobe extemporary, 
as he had not yet the art of reading. I see the audience 
—an old, white-haired man, with a grave smile upon his 
face, in the armchair by the fireside; an elderly lady, 
whose smilo was apt to broaden into laughter, which re- 
quired correction, ‘and the maids, or men, I forget which, 
in the background. The officiating minister came from 
behind the curtains and solemnly ascended the pulpit. 
He preached rather to amusement than to edification. 
If he were as amusing now he would indeed be a ** popu- 
lar” minister. The text and the subject escape me, but 
I remember the illustrations were of a varied character, 
ranging through heaven and earth; for one sentence 
comes back to me, after nearly five-and-thirty years— 
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** The moon is very large, much larger than it looks ; it 
is as large as” and then the temporary pause and em- 
barrassment of the orator, who is anxious to remain 
within the bounds of severe truth—‘as large as that 
round table,” pointing to the red-clothed table in the 
center of the room, 

To heredity; too, I should attribute the strange desire 
to deliver my soul when I heard an eloquent speaker, 
even tho there was nothing to say. Again and again 
the fancy came in those days, when ‘the thoughts of a 
boy are long, long thoughts,” that I was pleading with a 
great audience ; touching them with mystical influences 
from the unseen; winning, transforming the souls of 
men, 

Heredity, however, gives only the instrument, the 
nervous adaptation, the mental tendencies. The call to 
the ministry is a thing apart. I was sixteen before I 
found my way to any personal rest in Christ; and my 
first sermon, strictly speaking, was preached in my nine- 
teenth year. I had just left Shrewsbury School, and in 
the autumn was to go upto Oxford. It was in many 
ways a crisis in my life. I am thankful now that in the 
crisis that critical step was taken. 

First let me describe the sanctuary. It was a little 
chapel attached to a country house, where many happy 
summers had been spent in childhood. My uncle had 
formed the chapel of two or three buildings about the 
house, so that, small as it was, it had a certain involved 
and articulated irregularity. It had a nave, transept, 
and chancel, of a quaint and curious kind, small, unex- 
pected galleries, corners, recesses ; there were two pul- 
pits, and a curtain could be let down to shut off a part 
of the sanctuary for smaller services. It was all cov- 
ered with decorations: texts of Scripture painted on the 
beams, allegorical devices in the windows, on the doors, 
in the vestries, everywhere. A skylight was above the 
main pulpit, so that the sun fell on the preacher. The 
floor was not all on the same level ; a few steps conduct- 
ed the worshipers from the lower plateau to the higher. 
The whole structure might hold two hundred people. 
But it was never tested, for the scattered hamlets round 
had no superfluous population of worshipers, and most 
of the attendants were almoners, in one form or another, 
of the House. 

It all comes back to me very distinctly as I write: the 
old stone-breaker, named Jesse, who came in late and 
stood rooted to the ground as he chanced to hear the les- 
son read about “ David the son of Jesse,” deriving his 
best religious impressions from the fact that his own‘ 
name was written in the Book; the farm laboror, clean 
for Sunday, but smelling of the soil, and very sleepy ; 
the village maidens, with hats which had once been in 
fashion ; the shoemaker, who would have appeared in 
his place among Cromwell’s soldiers ; the carpenter, the 
small farmer, the old women bordering on parish pay. 
How many were present on the occasion of my first ser- 
mon Ido not remember. My object was to wake them 
all up, and keep them awake; whether I succeeded has 
escaped my memory. I remember only that to raise the 
voice to a high key and keep it up was even more sopor- 
ific than the softest whisper ; and I learned early that to 
secure attention it is necessary to make an active pose 
compulsory. 

The subject of the sermon was the close of Ecclesiastes 
—‘* Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” 
How like early youth! At eighteen we hurry: to the 
end, andsum things up in the most approved dogmas. 
At thirty-eight we find ourselves at the beginning, toil- 
somely and yet eagerly content with certain apparently 
small results of thought and life and prayer. I remem- 
ber very little about the sermon, nor have I any curi- 
osity to search for the notes, even if they exist. But a 
dear old friend who was present congratulated me on 
my orthodoxy, and said he was glad to find one preacher 
who was not afraid to dwell on the fires of Hell. This 
recollection survives—for the remark moved a doubt in 
my mind. I had spoken about the eternal torments of 
the lost in a sincere, but quite conventional manner. I 
had not, of course, realized what I meant. Which of 
us does at eighteen? We employ the most splendid 
materials for the commonest purposes. We are pre- 
pared to use the coronet of a hundred kings for the 
chance sport of a summer day. After all, life consists 
almost entirely of trying to interpret, and to attach the 
due importance to, things which at the first we took for 
granted, and handled with the careless ease of a baby 
who takes upa priceless chronometer to amuse itself 
with the ticking, and afterward, if allowed, to facilitate 
the process of cutting teeth. Up to that point I had 
hardly realized that any preacher would dream of fore- 
going that most potent weapon in his armory, the 
threat of damnation. And the approbation of my old 
friend opefed my mind, as I say, to a doubt. There 
were, then, some who spoke with bated breath and an 
uncertain sound about myriads of their fellow-men be- 
ing prolonged in endless and intolerable torture by the 
merciful God ? 

Tbat one episode of the sermon comes back to me, 
The rest is quite forgotten. But this is enough to make 
me very indifferent about finding the manuscript. I 
have sermons written years later—after my ministry was 
well begun—which I cannot read; they are humiliating 
and painful. As the splendid face of truth emerges out 
of the shadows and lights up with the smile of the morn- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ing, one is ashamed of the idle talk, the ignorant tradi- 
tion, the half apologetic arguments, which did duty in 
the period before the dawn. 

One thing, however, does abide—the thought in the 
preacher’s mind the following day. It is very singular, 
and even ludicrous. There was, I'suppose, another ser- 
mon preached in the evening. The subject was, I be- 
lieve, from the Apocalypse, that favorite haunt of very 
youthful theologians. There must have been a certain 
glibness and ease of utterance, some rhetorical glow in 
delivery, and, at any rate, a feeling that an impression 
had been produced. For this was the thought in the 
preacher’s mind next day. It is all clear as if it were 
yesterday. It seemed to me that I had said everything 
that I had to say, and perhaps everything that there was 
to be said. I had reached the goal at once, and must 
henceforth be content to sit in the pew and listen. 

No one at the beginning perceives that the subject 
matter with which the preacher has to deal is endless— 
that exhaustion may come in his poor faculties, so that 
he will no longer be acceptable to his hearers ; old modes 
of thought may pass out of fashion ; the cumbersome di- 
visions, the flowery rhetoric, the conventional dogmas, 
may pall on a new generation. But, good man, if he isa 
real preacher, he will never find his themes exhausted 
nor be at a loss for matter to deliver—from his own point 
of view. He need not think too much of the audience. 
Tt may fade away. But he really preaches toGod. It 
is all a transaction with him, a sacrifice, an oblation. 
And the good God loves the trite thought of his prophets 
in their decay, as he bears lovingly with the crudeness 
of their utterances at the start. 

So far I have written at the Editor’s bidding. It was 
his wish that I should speak of this matter. But he will 
let me say a word or two for myself, because some of 
the readers of this paper may be men to whom the 
mysterious call has come or is coming, and they read an 
article of this description with the curiosity of a traveler 
who peruses a journal of one who went that way before. 
To them, therefore, I have to speak out of my own expe- 
rience. One’s first thought in preaching is to preach to- 
others, to convert them, and to reform the world. But 
as time goes on, the function of reforming one’s self ap- 
pears harder than it did ; one’s own conversion presents 
itself as a greater business than was supposed; and the 
preacher finds it necessary to spend most of his time in 
preaching to himself. There is small chance of dealing 
with the faults of others ; he finds too many of his own. 
When he summons even sinners to repentance, he is 
startled with the discovery that he must himself tread 
afresh the valley of humiliation, and, as it were, repent 
and be converted. In his first sermon he is full of gener- 
ous and benignant love, desiring to save the poor sinners 
in the pews, who cluster around him in his exalted pul- 
pit. He rings out the gracious invitation to them as if 
he were Christ: ‘‘It is a faithful saying, worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners”—you, poor sinners, lustful, ambitious, purse- 
proud,and what not. In his later sermons he adds, with 
trembling, awe-struck sincerity, ‘‘ of whom I am chief.” 

Your friends will try to dissuade you from this high 
calling by worldly considerations. There is a precarious 
income ; there is the insolence of office, and the coarse- 
ness of vulgar minds to embitter the preacher’s lot. In 
England, unless he enters the Established Church, gains 
a benefice and steps bravely up the ladder toward a bish- 
op’s throne, the minister of Christ is more likely to end 
his days in poverty and neglect than any other man of 
similar abilities. That is true enough ; but your friends 
have not told you the real cross of the minister of the 
Crucified. What is poverty? What aremen? We can 
bear the worst of such inflictions when a door opens in- 
ward, and the passage to the eternal climbs obvious and 
near up the hills of death. But here is the cross you 
have to consider. You will come, if you are a true min- 
ister, to a meaner opinion of yourself year by year. 
Down, and ever down—from ledge to ledge, from one 
copse of gloom to another—flinging aside at each plunge 
another of your plumes, your vestments, your braveries ; 
you will have to find the bottom of the valley, where 
it is noextravagance tosay, ‘Iam nothing ”—nay, it is 
a relief to believe it, and in the solitude with God to be 
hidden, not now from the blame and the vituperation, 
but from the praise and the admiration of men. 

My young brother, are you tempted into this ministry 
by the imagined murmur of applause, the thought of 
listening crowds, the glory of starry hosts of the re- 
deemed ascribing their salvation to you? Are you se- 
duced by the uniform of the priest, the title of Rever- 
end, the simpers of sentimental women, the comfort, the 
dignity, the distinction? Those are the rewards of hire- 
lings; and a man who is attracted by them will be re- 
jected by the Master. What awaits you is alot fauch 
more like St. Paul’s, much more like the Master’s own. 
I will not affect to say that anything in life seems to me 
more desirable than that via erucis; but I would sol- 
emuly warn any man against entering it if he has not 
understood the nature of the way. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


- 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE was eighty-three years old 
last week, according to the Hartford Times, which quotes 
the old family Bible, making her one year older than the 
encylopedias state. She is in good physical health, tho her 
mental powers are not as strong as they used to be. 
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HOME PROTECTION. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

GOVERNMENT is a huge, clanging mill, kept running at 
a vast expense and yielding just one product, and that is 
protection to life and limb, to property, hearth and 
home; but the trouble is we do not have as much of this 
choice product as we want. As they sayin America, 
there is not enough protection to go round. Nobody 
doubts this, but if anybody did I would recommend a 
course of reading from the ‘ Pillory Department” of a 
weekly paper known to most of us as London Truth. 
We read there of husbands who in hobnailed shoes have 
trampled on their wives, but who are only slightly fined 
for this offense, while if they pilfer a pocket-handker. © 
chief they go behind the bolts and bars for months. 

The keynote of the Direct Veto bill now before Parlia- 
ment is Home Protection, and as that is also the keynote 
of the Women’s Temperance movement we are, for once 
in our lives at least, in perfect harmony with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Temperance speakers have had much to say about the 
miseries inflicted on women and children ; but until re- 
cent years they have not seemed to realize that God has 
ordained in the home a Nemesis beneath whose blows the 
liquor power shall bite the dust. Men tell us that we 
have the public house because the ‘‘ public sentiment re- 
quires it.” Iask, Whose public sentiment ; is it that of 
the Church? Oh ro! two-thirds of the Church is made 
up of women. Whose public sentiment, that of the 
home? Oh no! the people in the home have everything 
to dread, nothing to hope from such a neighbor. But 
whos? public sentiment is it that gives us the public 
house? It is the sentiment of those who drink and 
those who sell; and as the outcome of their de- 
liberate choice the guaranties and safeguards 
of law are placed like a sheltering egis for 
the protection of the public house. It is not the people 
who have ordained the public house; it is not a major- 
ity, but it is the men-people, who, as everybody knows, 
are ina minority within these hapless isles. But it is 
now proposed, with the swift insight and keen practical 
sense that we call the modern spirit, to let all the people 
have their say before this ill-conditioned neighbor shall 
store his moral dynamite next door to anybody’s home. 
The temperance people have hitherto toiled at the short 
arm of the lever, the long one will soon be put within 
their grasp; they have rowed their lifeboat up stream, 
they will soon be running with the current; they bave 
tied one foot and hopped along as best they could on the 
other; they will soon bring both to the floor. In other 
words, they have on the most vital question that relates 
to Home Protection counted out the bome guards; but 
the Direct Veto bill calls these reserves to the front, sets 
them in battle array, and arms them with the only 
weapon dreaded by the foe, and that is the bullet-ballot 
or the ballot-bullet ; the box in which the votes are put 
is that urn of destiny in which not only does the law 
have its origin, but the officer behind the ordinance, the 
law-enforeer back of the law. 1 know we have a vast 
volume of public sentiment, but it has been wofully dif- 
fuse ; it must he gathered up, condensed and brought to 
bear. You cannot move a locomotive without stexm, 
you cannot convey a telegraphic message without elec- 
tricity, and you cannot outlaw any form of business 
without ballots. They are the warp and woof of a peo- 
ple’s government, such as this is fast becoming; and 
may God speed the day when it shall be not only almost 
but altogether what Abraham Lincoln prayed for—‘‘a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 
Law depends on the decision of majorities, and a major- 
ity of women are against the liquor traffic. When Greek 
meets Greek the side must win that has most Greeks; 
when voters meet voters the side must win that has 
most votes ; and heretofore the homes of England have 
been like the shorn lamb to which no wind is tempered, 
while the public house has been like a full-toothed hyena, 
armed cap-a-pie, with power to bite and snap, to clutch, 
claw and devour. 

There is no argument so cogent asone based on ‘the 
nature of the case.” Consider for a moment what the 
case is: Appetiteand avarice, in individuals, communi- 
ties and nations, have saddled humanity with the legal- 
ized traffic in alcoholic drinks. Opponents of the Tem- 
perance reform are fond of saying that so long as grass 
grows and water ruus we shall have this liquor traffic, 
because the Temperance reformer has not offset those 
two unchanging evil instincts of humanity by two others 
equally unchanging. And when one thinks of it what 
can we mention more deeply seated, more constant in 
their action than this awful pair—appetite, avarice. But 
we women claim to have found an offset that is altogeth- 
er adequate; for there is a class in every community 
which in all the long ages of gin and beer and brandy 
drinking has not, as a class, developed any such inordi- 
nate devotion to those drinks as has been found in men. 
Tho I shudder when I think of London’s gin shops, with 
the shadows of mother and child against their brilliant 
windows. I know, as you do, that if the liquor traffic 
were dependent on their patronage alone it would col- 
lapse to-night, as if all uhe dynamite of Santander had 
exploded under it. There is a class whose instinct of 
self-preservation must forever be opposed to the stimu- 
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lant that nerves. with dangerous strength the arms 
already so much stronger than their own. The wife, 
largely dependent for the support of herself and 
little ones upon the brain that strong drink paralyzes, 
the arm it masters and the skill it renders futile, will, in 
the true nature of the case, prove herself unfriendly to 
the actual or potential source of so much misery. Now 
the more thoroughly you can enlist in the favor of your 
law the natural instincts of those who are to havea 
voice in the application of that law to the communities 
in which they live, and in the selection of officers to 
whom its execution is to be intrusted, the more securely 
stands the law. 

But first among the powerful and controlling instincts 
of our nature ranks the instinct of self-preservation, and 
next after this, if indeed it does not claim superior rank, 
comes that of a mother’s love. You can count upon that 
for all time; it is sure and resistless as the tides of the 
sea, for it is founded in the changeless nature given to 
her from God. 

Now I call upon you thus to match force with force— 
to set over against the liquor dealers’ avarice our in- 
stinct of self-preservation,and to match the drinker’s 
love of liquor by our love of him. When you have done 
this, the rum power will be as much doomed as was the 
Slave power when, in America, they gave the ballot to 
the slave. Few women enlist under the white banner of 
the Temperance reform, but many women will rally to 
the call of Home Protection at the ballot boxes of the 
land. 

Word lately came to us frém Colorado; a State larger 
than all Great Britain and Ireland together, in which, by 
5,000 majority, a constitutional amendment has been 
adopted that places men and women on exact equality 
as voters. Our correspondent says that one long wail 
has gone up from the saloons, the gambling houses, the 
haunts of infamy and, most of all, from the men who 
sell intoxicating liquor asa drink. Distillers and brew- 
ers in the United States have passed resolutions in the 
conventions they have been forced to hold in self- 
defense ; and in these resolutions they have explicitly 
’ declared that the ballot in the hands of women means 
the death knell of their trade. Glasgow women have 
proved this at the municipal elections, and so have those 
of Liverpool and Birmingham, while the latest word 
from New Zealand amply bears out our prophecies and 
those of our liquor opponents. 

The women in Kansas have the municipal ballot, and 
prohibitory law is so well enforced that not even its 
oponents dare to advertise it asa failure. Leading pub- 
licists in that State have reported in the columns of the 
North American Review that the liquor selling is as much 
under ban in Kansas as theft or arson. 

We might liken the prohibition law to a nail driven in 
asure place by the hammer of municipal authority, back 
of which is the strong hand of the popular ballot, includ- 
ing that of men and women. It is not good for man to 
be alone, and of all lonely places for a good man the 
loneliest has been the ballot box; but the woman’s en- 
franchisement will change all that; and He who hath 
‘* set the earth in families” shall teach us that his king- 
dom comes, his will is done under a representative form 
of government in exact proportion to the number of 
home protection ballots that are garnered in the box on 
voting day. 

We who have watched the struggle, not more hercic 
than it was pathetic, when in the sturdy North the men 
and women of the miners’ homes clasped hands to invoke 
famine and death rather than yield to the unjust de- 
mand that would have graded them below the right to 
earn a living wage, can never again'lose faith in the over- 
mastering power of men and women who pledge their 
faith to one another for a great principle. We do not 
doubt that these stout hearts which lately formed the 
breastworks of impregnable protection around their 
sacred cause will send their loyal drumbeat forth once 
more when the law shall give them power to combine 
forces against the drink that drags their dear ones to de- 
struction and disgrace. As John Bright said: ‘‘We 
have tried the classes, now let us try the masses; we 
have trusted in Parliaments, but we turn now to the 
people.” 

REIGATE, ENGLAND. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 











THE boycotting of Mr. Moore’s novel ‘‘ Hester Waters” 
by Smith’s Library is exciting much interest. I remem- 
ber more than twenty years ago a similar interdict being 
laid by Messrs. Mudie on another novel, tho not on the 
same ground; it was either a too High or a too Low 
Church book (I forget which), but after a fierce struggle 
the Library had to give way. Whether the oStracism of 
the book about which the controversy is now raging is 
justified or not, its effectis no doubt t@ increase its circu- 
lation ; if people can’t get it at Smith’s they ask for it 
the more at Mudie’s. This has always been the case with 
forbidden books. In Henry VIII's time Tindal published 
the New Testament, which had hitherto been a sealed 
book, and Tunstall, Bishop of London, a kindly man for 
a bishop of that perisd, who always preferred burning a 
book to burning an author, determined ‘‘ to purchase all 
the copies and annihilate them in a common flame.” 
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He confided this project to an English merchant, who 
was a secret follower of Tindal and informed him of it, 
Tindal was delighted, for he was desirous of printing a 
more correct edition of his version, and the first impres- 
sion was hanging on hand. He furnished his friend with 
all the unsold copies, and the bishop bought them and 
burned them in Cheapside. The people declared it was a 
‘* burning of the Word of God,” and it so inflamed the 
general desire to read the volume that the second edition 
was sought after at any price. Afterward, when a cer- 
tain Tindalist was promised by the Lord Chancellor that 
he should not be punished if he revealed who most en- 
couraged the sale, he replied, very truly, ‘‘ the Bishop 
of London.” 

Pius IV was the founder of the famous Papal Index 
and appointed inquisitors of books at Lisbon, Madrid 
and for the Low countries. What seems rather humor- 
ous, a Civil war soon raged among the inquisitors them- 
selves, and some of them even lived to see their own 
works placed in the Index at Rome, which was of course 
the head center. The heretics diligently resented these 
indexes with strong recommendations of the forbidden 
books. Disraeli the Elder tells us ‘‘ the publisher of 
Erasmus’s Colloquies intrigued to procure the burning of 
his book, which raised the sale to twenty-four thousand.” 
On one occasion, however, the censor ‘‘ had the laugh” 
of the scribe ; Richard Simon compelled to insert in one 
of his works the qualifying opinions of this authority, 
put them within crotchets ; but the printer who was not 
let into the secret left out these marks,” by which means 
the enraged author saw his own peculiar opinions over- 
turned in the very work written to maintain them. 

In a recent American magazine there is a curious little 
paper called ‘‘ Rudiments,” which appears to describe 
the experiences of an editor under pretense of giving ad- 
vice to his contributors. Those who compose the great 
army of the Rejected seem to be very much alike in both 
hemispheres. Their experiences, even before proceeding 
to business, like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, are 
‘*extensive and peculiar.” ‘‘ What remuneration do you 
offer?” This is a question which one would think could 
only reasonably concern an accepted contribution. 
When the editor says ‘‘ Yes,” it may be permitted (tho 
the question does not show much confidence in him and 
his financial position) to ask, ‘‘ How much shall I get?” 
but in an outsider it surely savors of curiosity. Another 
favorite inquiry is, ‘‘ What style of writing do you pre- 
fer?’ This is a little superfluous, as the magazine itself 
is in evidence, and should supply the information with 
great completeness. One would-be contributor writes: 
**T have had poems in the Bumble Bee, and several 
stories in the Family Wash. My name is in these peri- 
odicals, and also in the Ollipod of the year.” This may 
be interesting to the author, but it is the very hight of 
egotism to suppose that it would arouse excitement in 
the breasts of others; moreover, a writer’s intelligence 
must be small indeed to imagine that acceptance from 
such quarters can be a passport elsewhere. 

The same mistaken view of proportion causes some 
applicants to write under the title of their contribution 
‘*by the author of” quite a number of other stories. 
They should reflect that the effect upon an editor of find- 
ing his would-be client has already written compositions 
of which he has never heard, is not likely to impress him 
favorably. ‘‘Inclosed find manuscript ; if you wish to 
purchase, send cheque; if not, please return, and state 
why itis N.G.” I suppose N. G, stands for ‘‘ not good” 
(unless it is ‘‘no go”); but it is hardly to be expected 
that reasons for rejection should be stated. There may, 
indeed, be cases where an exception should be made; 
but, generally speaking, such a tax upon an editor’s time 
would be intolerable, Yet nothingis more common than 
this request. 

I wonder when our supply of Waterloo veterans will 
be exhausted? At every recess, when there are no 
parliamentary debates to fill their columns, a paragraph 
goes the round of the papers, headed, ‘‘the last Water- 
loo veteran,” who, one is sorry to observe, generally dies 
in the workhouse, but always very cheerfully and with 
his memory 4s good as ever. With every spring this 
sole survivor gets, of course, older and older, but he 
still puts in an appearance as regularly as the cuckoo, 
This year he hails from Mexborough in Yorkshire, and 
his latest feat was to walk from thence to London and 
back with the objectof persuading the War Office to in- 
crease his pension of tenpence aday. As he is ninety- 
six he would not be long a burden on the country 
finances in any case, and one would think it might 

‘*make it a shilling”; but one cannot help suspecting 
that this ‘‘last Waterloo veteran” comes not from Mex- 
borough, but from Sheffield—there has been such a lot 
of them, The paragraph says that he was ‘‘ pressed into 
the army in 1815.” 

As a matter of fact there was no ‘ pressing” for the 
army—in the same sense at least as there was for the 
navy—but a great deal of ‘‘ kidnapping,” as it was 
called. There were many riots in London, a century 
ago, caused by these proceedings ; the accounts of them 
were greatly exaggerated, which influenced the people; 
but ‘‘crimps,” who kept the recruiting offices, were a 
sad set of scoundrels. Near the Elephant and Castle on 
one occasion, we read in The Times (January 12th, 1795), 
there were found in one house no less than eighteen men 

chained together by handcuffs, These houses were some- 
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times of quite a high class, and women were instructed 
to inveigle young men into them, where they were made 
prisoners and enlisted. How men were ever got to fight 
for their country—which they did do and very bravely— 
under such circumstances (and in the navy under much 
worse) is amazing. 

What now seems quite as intolerable was the system 
of patronage by which the army was in those days of- 
ficered. In The Times of Febrnary 5th, 1795, we read, 
‘* A child, not fourteen years of age, is now under orders 
for embarkation at Plymouth, who has been taken from 
school to join his regiment as Captain.” Again : “‘ The 
Duke of York has ordered circular letters to be sent to 
the colonels of regiments, desiring a return to be im- 
mediately made to his office of the number of captains 
under twelve years of age, and of lieutenant-colonels 
under eighteen.” If sarcasm could have destroyed the 
system it would soon have perished : ‘‘ some of the suck- 
ing colonels of the Guards,” says The Times, ** have ex- 
pressed their dislike of the short skirts. They say they 
feel as if they were going to be flogged.” 

Canon Aingers’s description of the Artof Conversation 
makes interesting reading, and if the result is not 
wholly satisfactory, it is not the Canon’s fault ; for the 
fact is, that conversation is not so much an art asa 
natural gift. Like other possessions of the human 
mind, it can be improved, but it cannot be imparted. 
The best advice that can be given upon the subject is of 
a negative kind: never argue for the sake of arguing; 
never try to cap a good story with a better one; avoid 
bringing in any topic by the head and shoulders ; aml 
above all, let there be no monologs. Conversation is not 
so often interfered with by mere chatterers as it used to 
be ; but the growing habit of ‘‘speechifying” has led 
persons who ‘‘ fancy themselves on their legs” to intro- 
duce eloquence to private circles instead of restricting 
it to the platform and the public dinner table. 

At the Academy dinner Lord Rosebery expressed his 
fears that the beauty of the sea would be seriously inter- 
fered with should the practice of ‘‘ giving a mainsail to 
every lugger whose owner would consent to advertise a 
pill upon it,” become general. But we are by no means 
sure that this view is shared by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Indeed, considering the immense increase 
in our naval expenditure, he would probably not be dis- 
inclined to raise a little money by this very system. 
There are not, indeed, such opportunities for what are 
called ‘‘ displayed advertisements ” of this kind as there 
used to be, because our ships carry much less canvas 
than of old; but tho we have no ‘ wooden walls,” we 
have plenty of iron ones, whose appearance can hardly 
suffer by bill-sticking, and why should not these be util- 
ized? Some enterprising firms would take, perhaps, a 

whole broadside, or even both of them, to themselves ; 
while a less wealthy or less speculative advertiser would 
be content with a turret. Thus to vary some well- 
known lines a little, would the British navy, while peace 
prevails, carry ‘‘ to distant climes the katest remedies of 
modern times,” and if warfare rages, be still more for- 
midable, if hideousness of aspect can effect it, to the 
astonished foe. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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RY THE REV. F. W. SNEED, 





It is not our business to discuss dead issues but living 
ones. We are not to consider what was done during the 
War, but what the Master would have us donow. I 
believe the Southern Presbyterian Church is living too 
much in the past. I am reminded of Uncle Joe, who 
heard his master talk so much of how things were before 
the War, that he allowed his fancy to paint a Utopian 
picture of that period. One evening Uncle Joe was es- 
corting a Northern gentleman who was a guest of his 
master. The Northern man remarked, as they drove 
along: “‘ Joe, the moon shines very bright in your coun- 
try.” Uncle Joe, following second nature, replied : 
‘¢ Laws, Massa, dat ain’t nufin to what it wuz befo’ de 
wa’.” 

I repeat it,ethis is not a War issue but a question of 
present moment. The fact is, we young men have been 
forced to chew on the War question till it has turned our 
stomachs, and we are crying for fresh diet. Don’t sup- 
pose that we are ungrateful for the legacy left us by our 
fathers; we are not. But it is my honest conviction that 
if our Church doesn’t wake up to the spirit of the age in 
which we live we will soon have more pride of ancestry 
than hope of posterity. Our home mission work has 
suffered for years. We occupy no more territory than 
we did when the Church divided. Most of our home 
mission field is border territory and the Northern Church 
has pre-empted the land before us. Some are disposed 
to hold this as a charge against these brethren. I speak 
it to their praise. The fact of our tardiness of action 
has made it possible for them by diligence to come in 
and divide with us the field. 

It was the Master who said: ‘‘ The field is the world,” 
and any Church that is limited by Mason and Dixon’s 
line is vitally wanting somewhere. A clear conception 
of what our mission in this world is might help us in this 
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matter. The impression has gone out that our mission 
is to preserve the Southern Church as a separate body. 
Union has been called the burial of the Southern Church. 
Another speaks of it as being swallowed up or destroyed. 
I have a more exalted opinion of our grand old Church. 
I believe she is a part of the body of Christ, and her name 
is recorded on high where the acts of courts and assem- 
blies cannot efface or blot it out. 

That the Southern Church has had a mission in the 
past we will maintain ; but it seems to me that this mis- 
sion is fulfilled, and God is now opening a new and 
larger field to us. This is a missionary era, and the 
loudest call to us is to evangelize the world. Upon her 
present basis it is impossible for the Southern Church to 
heed that call. The Southern Church never has and 
never will gain entrance into territory north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Why is this? We have thousands of 
our people all through the North. The reason is appar- 
ently this, that not only the world generally but even 
our own people do not believe that our differences are 
essential, or of enough importance to justify a separate 
denomination. There are little towns all over the border 
States where there are two little Presbyterian churches, 
one or both of them born in strife, that have been doing 
nothing for the past thirty years but make faces at each 
other and starve two little preachers and keep up the 
strife, when, according to the command of Jesus Christ, 
they ought both to be in China preaching the Gospel to 
the heathen. 

It is insisted that there are differences between the two 
bodies ; and so there are. But there are differences 
among us. We have disagreed about every question 
that has come before us. In my judgment many of 
these questions are of more importance than those that 
divide these two Churches. Some object to the war 
record of the Northern Church, That is a dead issue. 
There are few war records that will stand the light of 
peace on them. The record of our Church is not spot- 
less. 

Besides, brethren, the standards of a church is that by 
which we must judgeit. Our creed is one. 

The next point of difference that has been insisted 
upon is what has been termed the Negro question. Be- 
cause our Northern friends suggested that the matter of 
separate churches might be made optional one brother 
has called them to account. If we have aright to force 
the Negroes into separate churches we must have a 
scriptural warrant for such action. I defy any man to 
give me one line of Scripture that will justify his refus- 
ing any man of any color admission into his church after 
he has made a creditable confession of his faith in Christ. 
Asa matter of expediency I believe in separate Churches, 
It is the choice of both races; but beyond this I dare 
not go. 

I love the Southern Church. She is my spiritual 
mother ; but when I see her debased to this plane I feel 
like lifting my hands to Heaven and exclaiming : ‘‘Great 
God! is it possible that the chivalry, the dignity and 
integrity of the Southern people has come to this?” Is 
it possible that not only the political but also the reli- 
gious convictions of our people are to be eaten out by 
this cancer? Can it be true that this Negro policy is the 
standard to which our religion as well as our politics 
must be adjusted? Then God pity us! for the glory of 
the South has departed, and a dark, dark cloud hangs 
over us. Oh, for a few men like the Apostle Paul, who, 
tho reared religiously a Pharisee and a Separatist, and 
socially a Roman aristocrat, could throw his protecting 
arms around Onesimus and entreat Philemon to follow 
his example, and receive him as a brother tho he was a 
slave. 

If our religion does not enable us to do that, then we 
have a different kind from what Paul had. 
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THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
BY HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH.D., 


PROFESSOR OF LOGIC, RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING IN AMHERST 
COLLEGE. 


Wuatisthe moral influence of collegelife? Itis the an- 
swer to this question which often decides anxious parents 
and friends whether or not it is best to send the young 
mantocollege. Nor isit a mistake to rest the decision on 
an intelligent answer to this question. Intellectual gain is 
no compensatidxr for moral loss. What even the world 
calls success is more often determined by moral than by 
mental qualities. Ordinary mental ability inspired by a 
high moral purpose will, in almost all directions, have in 
a long career a larger success than extraordinary mental 
power coupled with immoral tendencies and habits, 

But college life assumes higher aims for its repre- 
sentatives than simply success in a business or pro- 
fessional career. It claims to do its largest and most 
valuable work for the student not as a future lawyer, 
physician, editor or preacher, but as a man. Its dis- 
tinctive office is to enlarge, enrich and ennoble the life. 
It is to give not merely information and scholarly traiu- 
ing; itis also to impart culture and to develop charac- 
ter. If, then, college life is but a series of temptations 
to evil with no counteracting and overbalancing power 
for good, it fails to accomplish its especial end. 

That college life has its temptations to wrong doing 
and to wrong living, as has every other phase of life, is 
of course granted, But were the impossible to be made 
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possible, and college life to bécome an exception to life 
in general, what parent would ask for this condition of 
things, unless he wished the product of the four years in 
college to be not aman buta grown-up boy? The im- 
portant question, then, is not are there temptations in 
college life, but are the temptations so many and so 
strong as to make a college course peculiarly perilous to 
the average youth? 

In answer there is, perhaps, recalled in this or that 
community astriking instance of moral loss, possibly of 
moral shipwreck. It ought, however, not to be forgotten 
that all such instances of moral disaster are necessarily 
striking. The man of college advantages, simply be- 
cause of his advantages, is a marked member of the 
community ; yet when it is remembered how many 
have faced like temptations only to be the stronger and 
the better for the test, is it any just conclusion which 
makes the exception the rule? 

It is not to be denied that college life makes some sad 
public exhibitions of itself in these days from a moral 
point of view; but mortifying as is the publicity, it is 
one of the saving facts of the case. With the interest of 
the press in the affairs of our colleges, and the large 
gathering of students at the different athletic contests, 
all that is evil comes quickly to the light; but because 
seen and known it is not beyond help and correction. 
Accepting whatever criticism can be made in this direc- 
tion, it may still be said that college life in general is, 
without question, to-day, cleaner, manlier, more whole- 
some and morally invigorating than it was a generation 
ago. 

The young men who make themselves so unhappily 
conspicuous on these public occasions, are not only a 
small proportion of the whole body of students, but in 
the college community they are of very little account. 
The only time when what may be called the ‘‘fast set” 
rises into prominence and has influence, is when it pub- 
licly disgraces the college. In college circles, outside of 
its own limited number, this set gives no standards, con- 
trols no public movements, affects no lines of individual 
and general conduct and life. As a body the students 
are industrious, earnest, manly, 

Still, there is a natural anxiety of parents and guar- 
dians as to the effect of college life on those young in 
years and experience. ‘‘ What,” they ask, ‘‘are the 
especial grounds of moral safety for the young man 
entering college?” 

First, the physical conditions are favorable. How 
much this means is not always recognized. Health 
and morality have vital relations. Not infrequently the 
escape of a young man from evil depends as much on 
his devotion to the gymnasium as to the prayer room. 
As his bodily tone lowers,so goes down his moral 
stamina, Give him bodily strength and vigor and you 
help him a long way to moral force and endurance, Col- 
lege life, whatever else may be said of it, is healthful, 
The statistics of more than twenty years at Amherst 
College, as Dr. Hitchcock says, prove this : 


‘“* The health of the student is likely to grow better each 
year of his course. The average health of the Sophomore 
class is better than that of the Freshman, and of the Ju- 
nior better than that of the Sophomore, and of the Senior 
class best of all. This average, moreover, is shown to 
come from the improvement in the physical condition of 
the individual, and not from the absence of those who 
drop out of the cuurse because physically too weak to com- 
plete it.” 


Not only the required physical training, and the gen- 
eral order of college life with its regular hours and 
systematic duties are healthful, but its most popular 
recreations stimulate constantly and urgently to physical 
vigor, skilland command. The so-called craze for ath- 
letics has in its madness a method. Much incidental 
nonsense attending this craze will be generously tole- 
rated by one who sees what this passion for athletics is 
doing for our young men not only physically but mor- 
ally. 

Secondly, the intellectual conditions are favorable. 
Add to an enfeebled body, an unoccupied mind, uncul- 
tivated tastes and an unformed purpose, and what an 
invitation to evil! Not often would the young man who 
is likely to attend college, diligently, persistently go 
wrong. When he isso unfortunate either at home or 
elsewhere, it is generally because of the idle moment, 
or want of a taste for better things or some worthy ob- 
ject to gain. While intellectual tastes and ambitions do 
not always hold their possessor above what is degrading 
and debasing, they are, as a rule,a moral safeguard. 
Perhaps, almost for this reason alone, the great body of 
students escape the temptations of dissipation. They are 
too much occupied with the direct and indirect intel- 
lectual demands of college duties and associations to have 
time or thought for the things which would do them 
harm. Not a few of those who do so mistake as to mis- 
use time and gifts and opportunity will be found sus- 
ceptible to reform by the power of some new intellectual 
interest. An attractive study, an inspiring professor, an 
engrossing competition, a discovery of a new taste or 
aptitude, often lay a silent but a sure hand on a tendency 
to dangerous habits. 

Thirdly, the social conditions are favorable. Here is, 
probably, where center the parent’s fears. And so far 
as the social vices are concerned, this is the perilous 
point. But where are to be found better associates? 
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Not all of the best youth of the land are attending our 
colleges, but it is mainly of the best that the student 
body is composed. Whatever inspiration and stimulus 
to high and noble living and achievement can come to a* 
young man from association with some of the choicest 
spirits of his own age, are to be gained by him, if any- 
where, in college life. Often, also, the association is not 
simply general and occasional, but of the closest inti- 
macy. In fraternity life, it is the intimacy of brothers ; 
a constant interchange of thought and feeling, and a 
mutual service in which each is made the stronger and 
the better by the other. True, the possibility of evil 
companionship is also here. But where need the chances 
be fewer, when the opportunities for good and helpful 
associations are so many? And when a mistaken choice 
is made, where, as has been already intimated, are‘to be 
found more counter-attractions and stronger corrective 
influences? : 

Fourthly, the religious conditions are favorable, The 

emphasis at this point is not laid especially on the public 
services and requirements which the college catalog usu- 
ally advertises. To men already earnestly interested in 
the religious life these services give stimulus and 
strength. On other classes of young men, they have, 
however, about the same influence as have such services 
at home, But the student with a Christian purpose soon 
finds that if he is to have any influence personally for 
good in college life, his religion must be a possession as 
well as a profession. Life touches life so closely among 
college men as to make the test of religious character 
most searching and exacting. Conformity to conven- 
tional standards and outward observances counts but 
little, and spasmodic or periodic goodness stillless. The 
demand of college men is for what is true, genuine, self- 
forgetful at all times, and in all the relations of life. So 
small is the college world, and so well known to one an- 
other are its members, that there is little mistake as to 
who meet this demand. When thedemand is met—and 
itis safe to say that it is met, humanly speaking, in 
every class—it matters not if it be but by one represent- 
ative, its power is felt. Nowhere else does the influence 
of the righteous man tell for more than in the college 
community. Self-sufficient, critical, indifferent, skepti- 
cal or even scoffing as may be the irreligious student, he 
is not wanting in susceptibility to social and personal in- 
fluence. To know intimately for years in his fraternity, 
club, class, or on this or that team or other college or- 
ganization, men whose religious principles have revealed 
themselves daily in consistent Christian character and 
conduct, is an influence which the student can never 
escape. ‘‘I have not been much moved by the argu- 
ments for Christianity which I have heard in the class- 
room and elsewhere during my college course,” said a 
senior who had become interested in the subject of per- 
sonal religion; ‘‘ but there is something in the life of my 
chum that if I could have it in my life I would give for 
it everything which I have gained in college.” This is 
probably the expression of what many a student has been 
compelled to think and to feel through the personal in- 
fluence of some college friend or acquaintance. 

An important fact connected with all these conditions 
should not go wholly unnoticed. If we suppose the 
young man while in college to start wrong in any direc- 
tion, there is much to help him again to right ways in 
the new opportunities and influences for something 
worthier, which come through the simple change of 
terms and years. What is meant may be seen more 
clearly in the transformation which so frequently takes 
place after graduation. Not only does the young man 
pass from questionable habits to correctness of conduct, 
but from indifference and indolence to earnestness of 
purpose and energetic application and _ successful 
achievement. It is the reproduction in modern life of 
the change which Shakespeare portrays in the transfor- 
mation of the idle, wanton Prince Hal into King Henry 
V, England’s ideal monarch. Nor are these changes 
without obvious cause. The college graduate has the 
peculiar advantage of having lived in two worlds, and 
hence, in a good sense, two lives. The college world is 
an epitome of the great world outside. It is human ex- 
perience in an early, primer edition, which later in ac- 
tive life is to be presented in full, One may, therefore, 
in the four years in college pass through in kind, if not 
in degree, a wide range of the mistakes, defeats and 
losses which are possible to every life. When this ex- 
perience comes in college days, sad as it is, it is most 
often effectual. Probably there are no more thoughtful, 
serious hours in the whole lifetime of the man, than 
those which even the most careless student cannot 
escape as the college course nears its close.. Its errors 
and failures however, jestingly reviewed, are vividly 
and painfully recognized. In the mortification and re- 
grets of the student and his friends at his unhappy use 
of college Advantages, the opportunity to begin life 
again in a new environment, with its immediate incen- 
tives to sobriety arfd diligence, becomes one which he 
earnestly and successfully improves. Had a like unfor- 
tunate experience been his elsewhere than in college, 
most probably the experience would not have been so 
corrective; the turning point in life, so decisive; the 
chance to make a new start, so natural, favorable and 
inviting. 

In a measure there is something of the same advan- 
tage in the traditional lines which separate the life of 
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the different years in college. Even the lower type of 
student sentiment, which looks generously on certain 
irregularities the first two years of the college’ course, 
frowns upon them when they appear later. The influ- 
ence of home associations is also often felt in the vaca- 
tions with a force which it does not always have when 
a constant element in the life. As the transition from 
student to active life brings its thoughtful moments and 
new resolutions and decisions, so the change at each of 
the four years is not without its sobering, steadying in- 
fluence. 

Nor is it to be supposed that while the young man is 
in college he is left wholly to the influence of those of 
his own age. Aside from the indirect influence of the 
instruction of the classroom, which, on the part of some 
professors is no slight power for moral help, there is 
often a personal relation, even of friendship and intima- 
cy, that is not without its restraint on evil and stimulus 
to good. 

To put the whole matter in a word, itis only a com- 
paratively few who in college are in especial moral peril. 
Of these few the number is very small who would find, 
even at home, more favorable influences to develop and 
strengthen in time the possible good within them than 
at college. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


BY THE REV. C. BRADFORD. ~ 











On November 7th, 1893, by popular vote, the right of 
suffrage was conferred upon the women of Colorado. 
The first test of the use of this new privilege was made 
in the municipal elections, lately held throughout the 
State. Of course there has not been time for a thorough 
test of what woman’s ballot can do or not do; but the 
results thus far are sufficient both to fulfill and to 
falsify some predictions that have ever been made by 
its advocates and antagonists. 

Its opponents for instance, have often said that the 
the right of suffrage should not be conferred upon 
woman because she did not want to vote. This state- 
ment has been refuted in Colorado. The same state- 
ment was made in the Legislature during the discussion 
of the proposition to submit the question of equal suf- 
frage to a vote of the people. One of the members, in a 
speech, said he did not believe the women of Colorado 
wanted to vote ; if he thought they did he would vote to 
submit the amendment. Another member called his 
attention to the presence of about two hundred women, 
who were listening to the debate, and asked him if he 
would leave it to a rising vote of those women present 
as to whether they wanted to vote or not, and the speak- 
er unwittingly consented. The entire number at once 
arose, and that, of course, stopped the speaker, and left 
him under obligation to vote for submitting the neces- 
sary amendment. It might have been said at that time, 
perhaps was, that of course those present would natu- 
rally be the ones who wanted to vote, and their action 
could prove nothing for the great mass of women 
throughout the State. 

But as a matter of recent record, whether the women 
of Colorado wanted to vote or not, large numbers of 
them did vote in the elections just held. How much 
the novelty of the thing had to do with it all, of course, 
can be determined only by the test of time. But in most 
of the cities and towns the number of female voters was 
proportionately as large as that of the men who voted, 
and in more than one place it is reported that the votes 
cast by women actually outnumbered those cast by men, 
In Greeley, for instance, out of a total of 1,037 votes, 
593 were cast by women. In Highlands, a suburb of 
Denver, almost half of the total vote was cast by the 
women, Last year the total vote of that place was 1,279 ; 
this year it was increased to 2,280. From scores -of 
places come the report ‘‘a heavy woman vote was 
polled.” The returns were such as to lead one of the 
Denver dailies to say, on the day after election: ‘‘The 
women will vote. The elections in Colorado settled that 
question.” 

Granting that the novelty of the privilege prompted 
many to vote this first time who will never care to vote 
again, it must be acknowledged that most of the women 
have begun as if they intended to make it a permanent 
business. Ever since the right to vote was conferred 
upon them they have been trying to make themselves 
worthy of the ballot. In Aspen, and I doubt not in 
many other towns, they have had all winter a woman’s 
political club, in which they have made a careful and 
systematic study of political and social questions. They 
also adopted the motto that the right to vote meant the 
duty to vote; hence they had committees to see that all 
the women in the town were registered before election 
who could be induced to do so. They disseminated in- 
formation about the ballot laws of the State, and all im- 
portant details in preparing and depositing a ballot. As 
a result, one of the election judges testifies that there 
were fewer errors in the ballots cast by the women this 
year than in those cast by the men a year ago, when the 
Australian ballot was first used in the State. Inthe town 
of Harman it is reported that several ballots had to be 
thrown out on account of errors, but among those cast 
by the women, one-third of the whole, not one was 
spoiled. 
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Anotber objection frequently made against female 
suffrage is that it would not change results ; every wom- 
an would vote as her husband voted, which would 
double the total without changing the result. This ob- 
jection has not held in Colorado, The women have 
taken hold of public matters as perfectly independent 
citizens, and all parties and candidates have had to fig- 
ure upon their vote as an uncertain factor. In Aspen 
the women went to the caucuses and primaries with the 
warning that should any man be put up for office who 
was immoral or impure he would not get the vote of 
a respectable woman in town. The party managers 
seemed to believe the women meant what they said, and 
asa result both parties that put out tickets nominated 
candidates of such good character, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, as to make it amost immaterial which party 
carried the election. Each party, however, did happen 
to nominate one candidate who was unacceptable to the 
femaie contingent of the voting population, and also to 
some of the male voters. One of these, too, was a 
woman candidate. She was the wife of the president 
of the ‘‘ Freethinkers’ Club” of the town, and was ac- 
cused of being of the same belief as her husband. She 
was nominated by the people’s party for city treasurer, 
and some of the members of the Church whose politics 
outweighed their religion supported her ; but enough of 
the women interested themselves in the case to secure 
her defeat by a majority of 150 for her opponent. On 
the citizens’ ticket a man of a certain foreign national- 
ity was nominated for the sake of carrying the votes of 
his fellow-foreigners. It soon developed that this man 
had kept a dance hall and saloon in a neighboring city, 


_ and that was sufficient to set the women working for his 


defeat, which was secured by a majority of 250 for his 
opponent. And this was in face of the fact that his 
opponent was personally very uncongenial and unpopu- 
lar, tho of upright morals. From many other towns 
come reports of similar import, that the woman vote 
carried the day. This is the report from Rocky Ford and 
a few other places where an anti-license ticket was 
elected. Besides constituting an independent vote in 
themselves, the women seem to have a peculiar power 
for winning the votes of men to whatever cause enlists 
their interest. On this the Denver Times spoke as 
follows : 

“The women have this advantage over the men, that 
flowers and smiles ‘are not bribes in the eyes of the law, 
Nobody can tell how many votes went as the ladies of 
Highlands dictated at the spring election yesterday.” 

The charge sometimes made that women want the 
franchise only that they may get into office has not been 
sustained in these Colorado elections. This is doubtless 
true of some women, but their sisters did not seem dis- 
posed to gratify their desire in thiselection. The women 
were recognized in several places by being placed on the 
tickets and appointed as election clerks and judges ; but 
while a larg2 female vote is claimed in so many places, 
only a few of that sex have been elected to office. One 
was elected in Highlands, one inGreeley, and another in 
La Veta. In Red Cliff a woman was defeated for mayor 
by only eleven votes, andit was claimed that most of the 
large female vote of the town was against the innovation 
of afemale mayor. There seemed tobe a general agree- 
ment among the women that they were not yet fitted to 
hold office any more than any young man is who is just 
ready to cast his first vote. 

It has often been objected that women could not vote 
because so frequently the polling places are located 
where no pure woman dare venture. This has been met 
by the c!aim that the presence of women at the polls 
would put a check upon the indecency and immorality 
about some polling places. The writer made some obser- 
vation along this line in a mining town where there is a 
rough class of men who vote. I visited each of the nine 
polling places of the town. In three of these women 
were clerks,and in and about every one the most perfect 
order prevailed. In only one was the tobacco smoke 
disagreeable enough to be noticeable, and this the 
women will prevent next time. 

ASPEN, COL. 
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SIDNEY LANIER’S MANHOOD. 
_ Ei. 
BY MINNIE SPANN. 











In 1867 Lanier married Miss Mary Day, then of Macon, 
Ga., a wife who was ever the strength and stay of his 
peculiarly checkered life. ‘‘My Springs,” which Mrs. 
Lawrencé Turnbull calls ‘‘the one perfect love poem,” 
cannot be fully appreciated until one looks into the 
clear, deep gray of the eyes that were its inspiration. 

Soon after his marriage a startling premonition came 
in the form of a hemorrhage from the lungs, and during 
the remainder of his life the toil toward the support 
of his family was carried on between these exhausting 
attacks. His father, a lawyer in Macon, wished him to 
become a partner in his business, and filial tenderness, as 
well as obedience to the stern necessities of life, would 
have led him to this course, but he was physically de- 
barred from it. He could not speak in public without 
hemorrhage, and office work was attended by equally 
disastrous results. Thus ill-health opened the way 
toward the art life he craved. In 1873 he took his flute 
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and pen to be his sole dependence, and, after measuring 
his strength with the master flutists of New York, he 
located in Baltimore and became first flute in the Pea- 
body Symphony Orchestra, keeping this position six 
years out of the ensuing seven. 

His efforts to recover health, as well'as the conditions 
of work, often occasioned long separations from his 
family. In his private letters one sees how deep is the 
wound of these severed ties. Writing to his wife he 
says: 

“T mostly have great pain when music or any beauty 
comes past my way, and thou art not by. Perhaps it is 
because music takes us out of prison, and I do not like to 
leave prison unless thou goest also.” 

Again he explains his heart in these words: 


“In the smile of love my life cometh to life even asa 
flower under water gleameth only when the sun’s rays 
striketh down thereon.” 

Those who remember the frequency of these separa- 
tions must know that much of the poet’s home life is to 
be found in his letters. He felt that his best, his most 
essential thought belonged to his wife, and the messages 
written to sustain her during the periods of his exile are 
true poems which, if published, would be numbered 
among the imperishable gems of our literature. 

The following extract, while giving part of Lanier’s 
idea of Schumann, also shows his reverence for genius 
and his longing for its absolute consecration : 

‘““What I do mean is that his sympathies were not big 
enough ; he did not go through the awful struggle of gen- 
ius, and lash and storm and beat about until his soul was 
grown large enough to embrace the whole of life and the 
all of things; that is large enough to appreciate (if even 
without understanding) the magnificent designs of God, 
and tall enough to stand in the trough of the awful cross 
waves of circumstance, and look over their hights along 
the whole sea of God’s manifold acts, and deep enough to 
admit the Peace that passeth understanding. 


I cannot find that his life was great as a whole; I cannot 
see him caring for his land, for the poor, for religion, for 
humanity; hé was always a restless soul, and the cease- 
less wear of incompleteness finally killed as a maniac him 
whom a broader love might have kept alive as a glorious 
artist to this day. 

“The truth is the world does not require enough at the 
hands of genius. Under the special plea of greater sensi- 
bilities, and of consequent greater temptations, it excuses 
its gifted ones, and even sometimes makes ‘a law of their 
weakness.’ But this is wrong; the sensibility of genius is 
just as much greater to high emotions as to low ones; and 
while it subjects to stronger temptations, it at the same 
time interposes—if it will—stronger considerations for re- 
sistance. 

‘These are scarcely fair things to be saying apropos of 
Robert Schumann; for I do not think that he was ever 
guilty of any excesses of genius, as they are called’; I only 
mean them to apply to the unrest of his life.”’ 


The story of Lanier’s denials has given the impression 
that his life was pre-eminently a sad one. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, His was a nature in which 
the duty of hope, the duty of gladness, the purpose to 
be joyful, whatever came, were a part of religion. His 
humor was electric, and he was characterized by a genial 
mirthfulness that endeared him to all hearts and made 
him the delight of childhood. It is true that he was a 
prey to grievous bodily suffering, and that limitations 
due to ill-health denied a thousand ardent longings, 
Then, too, his heart was burdened with the sufferings of 
his fellow-men, and he felt deeply the responsibility of 
the message he bore to them. It was doubtless this 
Christlike passion for humanity, together with his indi- 
vidual type of countenance, that caused so many to feel 
that in his face which suggested the typical conception 
of the Divine Master’s. 

In writing to his wife while, struggling with sickness 
and poverty, he uttered those brave, sad words, grander 
than which a poet never penned, and which show his 
consecration to his art. 


“Tt is of little consequence whether I fail, the I in the 
matter is a small business. Let my name perish, the 
poetry is good poetry, and the music is good music, and 
beauty dieth not, and the heart that needs it will find it.” 

Lanier, with a spirit ‘ vibrating like an Avolian harp 
to every breath of the time,” plunged eagerly into the 
deeper questions of science which were agitating the 
thought of the age; but his study was chiefly directed 
toward Anglo-Saxon, early English Literature and the 
Physics of Sound. In 1878 the labor of past years bore 
fruit in a series of lectures on the literature of our 
language. The first of these, upon the sonnet writers of 
the Elizabethan period, were delivered in a parlor to a 
class of ladies, the number being restricted to thirty. The 
next season this plan developed a more ambitious course, 
illustrative of Shakespeare’s time and environment. 
Bright as had been the promise of success in this under- 
taking, the poet really lost money by it ; but it led to his 
appointment to a lectureship in English Literature at 
Johns Hopkins University. He received the glad tidings 
on his birthday, when recovering from severe illness, 
and his head dropped on his breast as he murmured : ‘‘ It 
is the first thing in all these years.” It was the first 
fixed income he had known during the twelve years of 
his married life, and it seemed then too late to avail, for 
his day was fast reaching eventide, 
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Eagerly he engaged in the work, however; giving the 
matter of the ‘‘Science of English Verse” in the first 
course of lectures, when he records his conviction that 
the beauty of poetry, like all other beauty, must be 
subject to law ; or, in his own unpublished words, he con- 
ceived of poetry as 
* Rooted in the soil of Science, 
Fruited in the air of Art.” 

The lectures of the second course were published under 
the title of ‘‘ The English Novel.” Mrs. Lanier says: 

“‘T have always found this title to be misleading. Mr. 
Lanier named the course ‘From ASschylus to George 
Eliot; or, The Development of Personality.’ While it was 
preparing for the press, during a period of long and dis- 
abling iliness with me, the other title was substituted as 
one more fitted to attract the general reading public. 
This was good judgment as tothat end; but it subjected 
the lectures to tests and comparisons beyond their proper 
field, and induced disappointment in those who looked for 
something different from the author’s intent.”’ 

In these lectures he traces the development of person- 
ality in our Literature from the Greek Drama, where it 
is hardly seen, through the transition form of the Eliza- 
bethan Drama, down to the presefit tiaté, showing how 
gtadually literature became permeated by that human 
leve which gives dignity to the humblest life. This 
spirit of love Lanier regards as culminating in the writ- 
ings of George Eliot who, in her intense sympathy with 
the human race, ‘‘ teaches man what he may be in terms 
of what he is.” The course was planned upon a basis of 
twenty lectures ; but tenderness to the failing life led 
President Gilman to reduce the number to twelve. 
George Eliot’s death coming before half were delivered 
further modified their plan, deciding the lecturer to con- 
centrate the remaining time upon her work. (This may 
explain the omission or scant mention of some masters in 
fiction.) Each day of this course a special miracle 
seemed wrought for its accomplishment. Often unable 
to speak above a whisper in the morning, when the lec- 
ture had begun his voice, clear and resonant, could be 
heard by the furthest listener. 

In an envelop marked in his later handwriting lies an 
outline of the work for the year never to be entered 
upon, Mrs. Lanier, while showing me this and other 
unfinished writings, said : ‘‘ Broken stones, but oh, how 
precious!” And the deep regret for what ‘‘ might have 
been” prevented my feeling that God had allowed him 
the full twelve hours of his day. One must hope that 
some kindred spirit may be found to add the annotations 
to his unfinished ‘* Chaucer and Shakspere,” a compara- 
tive study introducing a large scheme for enriching the 
ideas and the working vocabulary of the English stu- 
dent. . 

When we turn from the story of Lanier’s struggles and 
disappointments to his beautiful thought, we must ex- 

claim ‘‘ Out of the bitter came forth sweetness.” The 
hand that could no longer carry nourishment to his lips 
could yet trace his hymn to the “‘ Sunrise.” 
“ I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing to be done; 

I am strong with thestrength of my Lord the Sun: 

How dark, how dark soever the race which must needs be run, 

I am lit with the Sun.” 

The quality of his art and his instinct for beauty 
have more than once fellowed him with Keats. When 


**Corn” after many rebuffs was offered to Lippincott’s . 


Magazine, the editors submitted it to Mr. Gibson Pea- 
cock, of Philadelphia, who declared it to be ‘‘ the most 
American of American poems,” and who reviewed it 
saying: “It is Keats at his best, with an American 
fiber in it which makes it all the finer.” 

Altho Lanier is not a religious writer ‘‘in the sense of 
making theological exposition hisaim,” nowhere better 
than in his thought can one find a complete union of the 
heart with God. 

“God whom my roads all reach, howe'er they run,” 

My Father, Friend, Beloved, dear All One, 

Thee in my soul, my soul in Thee, I feel, 

Self of myself.” 

And again: 
“*T will be a leaf, and Thou the wind, 

I will eat Thee and drink Thee 
And make my substance out of Thine.” 

Says President: Gates: ‘‘I loved him, and his words 
found me as have not the words of any other poet of our 
time.” His words found me ; it is this companionship 
with the heart thatis the deepest proof of Lanier’s great- 
ness. Oh, with what power he strikes the chords of our 
life when he bid us mightily win 

“God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain.” 

Driven by the promptings of his inexhaustible creative 
faculty, Lanier was mapping out for himself an amount 
of literary and musical work that would require more 
than an ordinary lifetime for fulfillment, and while the 
days were darkening around him he worked on— 

“ As plays a little child 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone 
The eager longing to flaish his work was blended with 
a trustful submission to the willof God. Writing to his 
wife, he says 

“Il keow that thou wilt breathe thy wifely prayers that 
they [bie plans| may come to some aceoomplishment. If 
they do not, then Lam content: for Il will have done all 


that | pousibly more than that Ged will sot re 
quire 
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In May, 1881, our poet went to New York to arrange 
for his ‘‘ Froissart ” and ‘‘ King Arthur” series. There 
his health failed so alarmingly that he was obliged to 
summon his wife and to hasten home, but not until he 
had accepted the commission to write a volume descrip- 
tive of the country from Western North Carolina to 
Northern Georgia, along the line of the Associated Rail- 
ways of Virginia and the Carolinas. Making his way to 
Asheville without delay, under his brother’s care, he was 
soon joined by the wife and infant son, and on June 6th 
they went into camp three miles from the city, on the 
side of Richmond Hill. But the hope to arrest disease by 
living in that pure air proved futile ; it was too bracing, 
and the enfeebled lungs could not bear its sharp stimulus. 

Meanwhile, reports had come of a sheltered valley 
among the mountains of Polk County, whose climate is 
tempered by a curious current of warm air along the 
slope of Tryon Mountain, its northern boundary,a sort of 
ethereal Gulf Stream. So, early in August, Lanier with 
his wife started to Tryon, to test this more healing air. 
They traveled most of the way by private conveyance, 
his invalid chair, that made all his rest by day or by 
night, fastened to the carriage. The long journey was 
broken by a brief visit to friends of Mrs. Lanier’s youth 
partly to spare her husband’s strength, but above all to 
cement his new friendship with the father of the house, 
whom he had lately met and quickly loved with all of a 
son’s tender reverence. In the elder friend’s harmoni- 
ous development, he said, he found the fulfillment of an 
ideal which ‘‘ he had been seeking all his life.” So deep 
and so fitly placed was this new love that it seemed a 
rest whereon the poet’s soul should plume itself for the 
larger flight. 

It was in this house, the meeting place of all sweet 
nobilities of nature and of the human spirit, that he 
uttered his last music on earth; and one of the family 
has told me the story. 

At close of day Lanier came in and passed down the 
long drawing room until he reached a western window. 
In the distance were the far-reaching Alleghany hills 
with Mount Pisgah supreme among them, and the inter- 
vening valley bathed in sunset beauty. Absorbed away 
from those around him, he watched the sunset glow 
deepen into twilight, then sat down to the piano facing 
the window.’ Sorrow and joy and pain and hope and 
triumph his soul poured forth. They felt that in that 
twilight hour he had listened to an angel’s psalm. Who 
khows? It was a very short time before his spirit joined 
itself forever to the heavenly harmonies—and this was 
his Swan Song. 

Not long ago I was sitting in the room where—a 
month latter—he fell asleep, and I looked out over the 
Tryon Hills that he loved just as he looked through the 
‘framework of swaying vines ten years before. His inva- 
lid chair was drawn before the open window, that Sep- 
tember morning, when his head was raised for the last 
time by one who had hastened over the mountains on 
hearing his extremity—the son of his beloved friend, 
Mr. Westfeldt, whose absence from home alone denied 
his own coming. 

: * Upon his forehead growing white and chill 
His love, his art, laid gentle hands that blessed, 
And on his spirit lay his Master’s peace,” 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C, 
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BY KATE FOOTE, 





SocirETy, so-called, has largely fled tocooler places than 
Washington has been for the last week ; but many of the 
wives of both Senators and Representatives find the city 
or its outskirts pleasant and comfortable even during the 
hot days that have come at last. Some of the members 
who have houses shut them up, and go out to Eckington 
and board. Mr. and Mrs. Outhwaite have adopted this 
plan. Mr. Outhwaite has been renominated by his party, 
which gives one a feeling of satisfaction, even, as a 
friend of his said, ‘‘ if he is a Democrat. One likes a fair 
and honest opponent, and he is one of the best of the 
Ohio delegation on the Democratic side of the House.” 
He is chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs ; 
prompt, resolute, courteous, and altogether a pleasant 
man to meet, even if you do notagree with him politically. 
He is handsome himself, having gained within a year or 
two just enough flesh to give him a comfortable look, 
without taking from him a particle of the active, alert 
air which is the most characteristic thing about him. 
He is one of the men who have not had to go home to look 
‘after his fences.” He told his constituents they could 
renominate him or not, as they pleased ; they had the 
sense to be pleased with his frankness, so he will proba- 
bly have another term. Mrs. Outhwaite is also hand 
some, with fine, dark eyes, that contrast with her hair, 
and with charming manners, that make one wish 
to keep her in Washington society, as well as 
her husband in politics. They had the pleasant little 
experience the other night in common with several 
other members of Congress, of waking at midnight to 
find their hotel burning around them and fleeing from 
the flames. Eckington is a country suburb, so that there 
ie no danger of surrounding houses catching fire, neither 
wae there any eultable engine to throw water on the 
building. eo that, after all the inmates were safely out of 
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the building, and as many trunksand as much furniture 
dragged out as possible, there was nothing to do 
but to stand on the lawn in groups, watch the flames 
and find, if one could, his trunks amid confusion, and get 
more clothes than had been possible in the first flight 
from the building. One lady laughs about it and says: 
**Oh yes, quite a party on the lawn. With the dressing 
rooms, larger than usual and more hunting for wraps 
than you would expectina well-arranged garden party.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Funk, the former a member of the House 
from Illinois, Mr. McClay and his family, and Mr. 
Wright, of Nebraska, were also in the hotel, and a party 
of ladies who were intending to spend the summer there. 
They either had to get back into town and go to a hotel 
while the electric cars were stiJl running, or else take 
the kindness of the people living near the hotel, who 
were very prompt in offering their houses to the guests 
shivering on the lawn of the hotel. 

Ordinary people think of the Anti-Option bill as some- 
thing that will put a check upon gambling in stucks, and 
such is its general tendency. But when it is to be 
brought up before the House, it is called for under the 
general head of bills for raising revenue. Then when 
the bill has to be read by its title it calls itself a bill 
‘regulating the sale of certain agricultural products, 
defining options and futures and imposing taxes thereon 
and upon dealers therein.” It would, if passed, give about 
$2,700 of revenue to the Treasury, by the tax that it lays 
upon brokers and stock dealers. 

Many of its friends plead for it as something that has 
a high moral object, in that it prevents its particular vari- 
ety of gambling ; it forbids selling a future crop which 
has not yet got into the earth, and so protects the farmer. 
But it is afar cry to legislate morality into business. 
Men must learn that it is really better to be honest than 
to be President or Vice President, or in Congress assem- 
ble ; and then when such legislation becomes possible it 
will not be needed. Even if the bill passes the House it 
will have to meet the Senate, which will then be wres- 
tling with the Appropriation bills, when the Senators, 
hot and weary, will want to get away from the city; and 
it will probably meet scanty attention at their hands. 

In the first days of last week the Tariff bill was acted 
upon, to the point of the free list. The debate began 
with a vigorous amendment by Mr. Hill, of New York, 
which would put coal on the free list. The Senator 
made a sharp fight, but was defeated, and again showed 
how the Democratic lines can close up when they come 
to a test question. They allowed the debate to run on 
three or four hours; all the same, they beat it when it 
came to the point. When the Yeas and Nays were being 
called, it was interesting to see how many of the Repub- 
licans did not at first vote at all ; it was only occasionally 
one heard an ay or a no from that side of the House. 
The reason became apparent later—the Republicans pro- 
posed if the measure were to pass, if coal were to go 
on the free list, that it should be by Democratic votes 
alone. The debate was interesting, in that it showed 
how quickly the Democrats will abandon their free trade 
policy whenever they want to favor any particular in- 
terest. Mr. Wilson, whose district is largely among the 
coal mines of Virginia, did not hesitate about putting 
coal on the free list when he drew up the bill last De- 

cember. ‘ 

Mr. Faulkner, of West Virginia, spoke eloquently on 
the necessity of a duty on coal,in order to protect 
the wages of the coal miners, having before his eyes 
the mines of West Virginia. He is Mr. Wilson's col- 
league at the Senate end of the Capitol. Mr. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, is the only one who pointed significantly 
to the coal company, of which William C. Whitney, of 
New York, is president, which is organized with Ameri- 
can money, which has bought mines in Canada and 
Labrador, and which would especially like the protec- 
tion market in Canada and a free entry into American 
ports. So the conflicting interests met and wrestled. 
Mr. Hill was almost savage when he said he was waiting 
to hear from Democratic Senators that they had been 
** bulldozed ” into putting coal on to the dutiable list. 

On Wednesday they made great progress in the bill, 
and shrimps, shells, shotguns, yams and zaffer went 
down before them as they moved along through the odd 
sounding company, of things that meet to make a Tariff 
bill, I forgot to mention that quicksilver received dis- 
tinguished attention “inadvertently,” as the senior 
Senator from New Jersey would say, and so got off the 
free list and among the dutiable articles, The two Sena- 
tors from California were both on the alert, and some- 
body else who should have been at the fore was not 
there, and quicksilver, out of respect for the New Al- 
maden mines of California, finds itself with a small duty, 
unless it isdug ap there from American soil. Then came 
the Administration part of the bill—meaning twenty 
or thirty pages where the paragraphs specify the possi- 
bility of rascality on the part of importers and tell how 
to meet and overcome them, He who would import 
cigars from Havana on the sly is here met and headed 
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escape the eyes of keen officials; and we all know how 
adroit diamond and lace smugglers become in the great 
work of making this a free trade country. All 
these were omitted; they could come up later. There 
was the Income Tax, and the Senate flew at it, with the 
Chamber itself in more summer attire than ever, with 
the fragrance in the air of the dried foreign grasses of 
the matted floor making one wonder if there ought not 
to be a tariff upon smelling. For the first time this sea- 
son all the doors, both of the Chamber and the galleries, 
were set open, and one could see from the corridors vis- 
tas of statesmen moving about, or sitting and talking, 
and Mr. Hill, of New York, gathering himself for the 
struggle on the Income Tax ; and the ear could catch the 
sound, if not the words, of remonstrant Republicans pro- 
testing against their fate, which, as a minority, must 
overtake them, even with so good a Democrat as Mr. 
Hill willing to defeat the whole bill for the sake of his 
mingled wrath against Grover Cleveland and his hatred 
of the Income Tax, and his general dislike to several 
other features in the bill. 

His speech last week was long—more than two hours— 
and was listened to with more patience by his brother- 
Senators than any of the speeches lately given in the 
Senate. Mr. MacMillen, the father of the Income Tax 
in the House, was over to hear himself attacked, and the 
galleries had a fair audience for a day as hot as that 
was. Mr. Hill did not repeat himself very much—his 
first speech was delivered early in April, when he out- 
lined what his feelings were and what his consequent 
course would be. He brought up all the objections usu- 
ally urged to the tax, its inquisitorial qualities, the fact 
that it was only a war tax even when imposed by the 
Republican Party, and was repealed by them as soon as 
possible a few years after the war—he mentioned these 
and others—but the newest things were the way in 
which he fell upon his brother-Senators, Mr. Gorman, 
Mr. Mills and others, pointing out their devious methods 
of voting on the bill avowedly hating it all the time 
because it was not a purely Democratic bill, and 
yet forced into approving actions. He was also severe 
in the way he pointed out that they were not true Demo- 
crats, that they had left the old tenets and practices of 
Jefferson and Jackson and taken up methods that were 
perilously like those of the Republican Party. He gave 
the tax on sugar imposed by the bill a side whack 
that was done merely in passing: he went over a list 
of the Southern and Western States which are deeply 
in debt, and suggested that they should pay their debts 
by a State income tax and be able to raise their heads 
again among the creditor States. He also suggested that 
the Treasury had been an object of much anxiety a short 
time ago, because it had a surplus, and now it had a 
deficiency and was calling forth extraordinary conduct 


He did not spare his own party, and he pointed out 
their inconsistency with the faithfulness of a brother. 
They had revolted, almost, at the ‘ Reed rulings4 of the 
House, and then had adopted the principles Mr. Reed 
had inculcated ; they had been in favor of free silver 
and had accepted first the Bland compromise and then 
the Sherman Bill, and then had repealed the active 
clause of that; they had not effected any silver legisla- 
tion, and up to this time no tariff legislation, and their 
attempts at tariff work were likely to result ina bill that 
would rise and defeat them at the November elections. 


It was a scourging speech, and Mr. Voorhees did not 
listen to it. : 

Others of the Democratic Senators sat it through—Mr, 
Smith, of New Jersey, Mr. Jones, of- Arkansas, the Sen- 
ator who has the last amendments incharge. It pleased 
many Republicans no dou8t—it displeased many Demo- 
crats as a matter of course; but they could not help 
themselves, and they were. glad to get off with the very 
slight intimation he e upon the matter of the Sugar 
Trust; not directly charging any of them with co-oper- 
ating with the Trust Company, but calling it up to the 
minds of hig hearers in a suggestive way. The difficulty 
with Mr. Hill is, that the Republicans fear him because 
he is not politically honest, and the Democrats feel now 
that they cannot count on him in any great strait, Hes 
is an element of uncertainty, and so liable to be taken 
up by any paréy or dropped by it, according to his walk 
and actions. He is not great—greatness is not in him ; 
but he is determined, restless, ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous. He will find it hard to lead in his own party even 
if he desires to remain in the United States Senate. 
He will find it still harder if he wishes to make himself 
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THE PAINTING MASTER. 
— 
PREPARATION FOR OUTDOOR SKETCHING. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


BEFORE beginning a summer outing the Master says it 
is well to take great pains with the preparation of 
material. You may face certain failure through lack of 
a color, or brush, or easel. The difficulties which must be 
encountered in the field are great enough—the changing 
moods of the sky and atmosphere, the wind which arises 
and carries away your canvas like a wishing carpet; the 
creatures, human and inhuman, who seek to investigate 
each stage of your work. Do not carry any difficulties 
into the field with you. 

Shun ‘‘ sketching canvas,” so-called,and get a good grade 
of warm-gray canvas, not toodark. Itis not wise to use 
an old canvas, unless it has been rubbed over with a tint 
which will be a help; and do not continue to use an old 
canvas after it has acquired, through superimposing many 
failures, aa oilcloth texture. The brushes should be of 
three grades—stubby, medium and long, thin Landseer 
brushes to pull together the paint already placed. 

The best easel is not yet invented. It will have special 
points to screw into the earth to hold the easel against the 
wind, and a secure clamp for the canvas. 

A convenient sketching box was invented by Fortuny. 
It is alittle black walnut box, 6}¢x2x10, which you can 
hold on your thumb. In the cover are slides for three 
panels. The palette lies like acover over the bottom of 
the box and keeps paints, brushes and mediums from 
spilling about when the box is carried. The open cover, 
containing the panels upon which a person is working, is 
held at any desired angle by a spring. Mr. Whistler never 
leaves his studio without such a box, as he never knows 
what burden of lasting regret may come for a lost oppor- 
tunity which could have been caught by a rapid sketch. 

A capital canvas-box was invented last summer by Miss 
Huger. It consists of two thin whitewood panels, 16x24, 
each cased with a narrow molding projecting on one side 
so as to form a box, with a space of three-quarters of an 
inch when the two panels are placed together. The two 
panels are hooked together by flat hooks, and a bundle 
handle serves to carry the canvas-box thus formed. Two 
raised slats on the outside of each panel serve to hold the 
palette, with its colors,and an extra panel. A piece of can- 
vas may be pinned with thumb tacks into each side of the 
box, where they lie face to face, kept from touching by the 
projecting moldings. With this little invention one can 
go to the field with two canvases, a large palette, and an 
extra panel, all protected from injury. Complementary to 
this oil-painting box is a roll to be slung over the shoulder, 
containing umbrella, tripod stool, and brushes and paints. 

In addition to the regular colors—most of the darker 
ones may be left at home for studio work—pay especial at- 
tention to blues and greens. Certain sky effects cannot be 
obtained without the right blues. Cerulean blue, for in- 
stance, is a necessity in painting those light blue skies over 
which flocks of fleecy clouds are “ shepherded by the slow, 
unwilling winds.” ‘I get all the greens that all the color 
men have in tubes. It is hard to obtain by mixing as bril- 
hant a green as you can squeeze froma tube. I use twenty 
greens on my palette.” Another painter may use a few only 
of the lighter greens. In mixing cglors it is very easy to 
lose their character and snap? You can test that on your 
palette. Fresh color will not endure being mauled about. 

Taking a competent outfit into the field, take therewith 
a quiet mind, and take your time. Go about everything 
as easily as possible. Few people realize how much men- 
tal force is used in a short time in your profession. ‘I 
question whether moreis consumed in any profession than 

in ours.” 

In the choice of subjects remember that the best work 
we can any of us do is practice work as students of nature. 
Grand ideas, great subjects inadequately drawn and paint- 
ed, have no place in the world of art. On the other hand, 
the simplest motive that succeeds is a constant source of 
pleasure. For this reason do not travel miles for a sub- 
ject. The beginner goes far to find a subject which accords 
with some preconceived conception of what a picture 
should be. The artist sees a picture on every hand, and 
need not go miles for motives when once he is in a country 
which appeals to his personality. 

It is weil for a beginner to block things in, like a pre- 
paratory class, in simple masses. If one begins very delib- 
erately to get two, then three tones, absolutely right in 
their relation, massing the dark aad the light colors, he 
is laying a fine foundation, We are children of habit, and 
the influence of a right beginning will endare through all 
our work, Franz Hals, Meissonier, Boldini, all proceed 
upon the one basis, different as their work may appear. 
Finish, in Boldini’s little canvases, is but blockiag in car- 
ried to the end, Some temperaments necessarily go on to 
minute work ; but all great men come back at last to great 
simplicity. 

To select a subject use a card with an opening in it of 
It will 
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In order to avoid changing your focus begin with some 
study having posts in the foreground. Watch the posts 
(keep the focus of the picture on them) while you paint the 
field beyond. Then see that the landscape holds together, 
goes away, has air in it, lies flat—all with reference to 
those posts. 

“ Do not try to paint pictures or look for studies to ‘ com- 
pose in a pyramidal way’ or some other way in which we 
are taught pictures ought to be’ composed. It doesn’t 
matter—vr rather, it does matter—not to paint too much 
of apicture. Paint stumps that you may insensibly grow 
to paint pictures. There may be agreat difference between 
a study and a picture, but a study can be made so well that 
it is a picture. 

“Most of us to-day care most for the kind of picture 
which is felt to be full of conscientious, well-felt study. 
There are as many kinds of pictures as there are artistic 
temperaments; and you may choose according to your taste 
in pictures a master in whom you place implicit faith for 
the time. Do not fear imitation, for it is perfectly safe to 
imitate the work of any painter whom you admire for the 
time being; and when you have succeeded in imitating him 
you will be ready for something else. You will have 
raised yourself by his hand,and you will be ready for what- 
ever may lie on the next level. You will not remain an 
imitator. Be frank with yourself, and get the best from 
the best man you know at the time.” 

Perhaps more than two hours could be devoted to an 
out-ot-door study on a gray day—were it not for the fatigue 
that follows such a prolonged strain. Buton a sunny day, 
keep the study within two hoars, on account of the chang- 
ing light. Do not care if you have not covered the canvas. 
There is no moral obligation to do that, and in the rush 
and scramble one gets to telling falsehoods. And there is 
no use telling falsehoods now in the hope that they will 
lead you to telling the truth by and by. 

Pat down your impressions frankly andat once. Soone’s 
sight becomes more acute and sensitive to color and form, 
and you decide what to do readily and at once. When it 
is possible to express one’s self without conscious effort, 
that delightful first enthusiasm over the beauty of the 
subject can be transferred to canvas and communicated 
to other minds. 

Painting is but a means of expression. We cannot tole- 
rate a person who stammers and stutters out an idea. 
The poetical becomes commonplace, the stately, ridicu- 
lous with such utterance, Asa person may learn to speak 
his thought directly, so if his thought is clear, he may 
paint it directly. Each time you attempt to place values 
thoughtfully you come nearer to this accuracy of paint- 
er’s utterance. 

Do not scrape out your work too soon. In a day or two, 
away from the glare under which you worked in the sun 
(for this master does not believe in working in the shade 
when painting sunshine), you can practice self-criticism 
and self-reliance. Students who accept criticism from 
everybody never make progress. 

Experiment in every way with your work ; try different’ 
sizes of canvas, different brushes—do anything but fossil- 
ize. Nothing is so rare in painting ‘as style, and it should 
be aimed at from the beginning. It will never be enough 
to render faithfully a composition ora bit of nature. The 
manner of rendering makes the picture. Learn to express 
yourself in good style, and let no man tell you that you 
are not eventually to rank with the best. Awkward, 
stumbling students may develop into the best. Encourage 
in yourself dexterity and facility. The Japanese demand 
ease and dexterity in all trades and occupations, as all 
travelers report. Soon here, as in Japan, may there be no 
place for a man who does not do his work with pleasure to 
himself and others. Many men would handle words better 
than paint, and tools better than either. If you are a 
painter, be one because a painter’s mode of expression is 
your natural speech. 

New YorK CIty. 








Suvitary 


INDIA seems destined to solve more than one sanitary 
problem of capital importance. Regulations can be anfi 
are enforced in military life, and it has been found that by 
thorough cleanliness in and about a well-selected camp, 
and by tbe prophylactic vigilance that the army surgeons 
prescribe, the death rate among the soldiers has been 
brought down to parallel that of the best parts of rural 
England. Formerly very few of the enlisted men dared to 
hope to see their nat:ve land again, when once embarked 
on that pathetic craft, a troop ship; buc the persistent ap- 
plication of preventive medicine, under the direction of 
thoroughly educated medical men, has changed ali that. 
They do not forget that the mind has much to do with 
some diseases, and at the first hint that cholera has invaded 
a camp, the military bands are set to playing, and as for 
the flanael chélera belt, no matter if the thermometer is 
at 120°. it is to be worn, and twice a day an inspector will 
assure himself that it is worn; and now comes news of 
another kiad, which promises to coafer the greatest boon 
of all. Those who listened to Stoddard’s lectures last win- 
ter, and saw his represeatations of the “ secred”’ batbing- 
tanks, inte which myriads of Hiedas piuaged, sad the 
ever approaching crowds who must bathe in the “ sacred” 
Ganges or lose Heaven, could but wonder that Chere was 
In fact, & scomed as uf Ge 
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Eagerly he engaged in the work, however, giving the 
matter of the ‘“‘Science of English Verse” in the first 
course of lectures, when he records his conviction that 


_ the beauty of poetry, like all other beauty, must be 


subject to law ; or, in his own unpublished words, he con- 
ceived of poetry as 
“Rooted in the soil of Science, 
Fruited in the air of Art.” 

The lectures of the second course were published under 
the title of ‘‘ The English Novel.” Mrs. Lanier says: 

“T have always found this title to be misleading. Mr. 
Lanier named the course ‘From Aéschylus to George 
Eliot: or, The Development of Personality.’ While it was 
preparing for the press, during a period of long and dis- 
abling illness with me, the other title was substituted as 
one more fitted to attract the general reading public. 
This was good judgment as tothat end ; but it subjected 
the lectures to tests and comparisons beyond their proper 
field, and induced disappointment in those who looked for 
something different from the author’s intent.”’ 

In these lectures he traces the development of person- 
ality in our Literature from the Greek Drama, where it 
is hardly seen, through the transition form of the Eliza- 
bethan Drama, down to the present time, showing how 
gradually literature became permeated by that human 
love which gives dignity to the humblest life. This 
spirit of love Lanier regards as culminating in the writ- 
ings of George Eliot who, in her intense sympathy with 
the human race, ‘‘ teaches man what he may be in terms 
of what he is.” The course was planned upon a basis of 
twenty lectures ; but tenderness to the failing life led 
President Gilman to reduce the number to twelve. 
George Eliot’s death coming before half were delivered 
further modified their plan, deciding the lecturer to con- 
centrate the remaining time upon her work. (Tbis may 
explain the omission or scant mention of some masters in 
fiction.) Each day of this course a special miracle 
seemed wrought for its accomplishment. Often unable 
to speak above a whisper in the morning, when the lec- 
ture had begun his voice, clear and resonant, could be 
heard by the furthest listener. 

In an envelop marked in his later handwriting lies an 
outline of the work for the year never to be entered 
upon. Mrs, Lanier, while showing me this and other 
unfinished writings, said : ‘‘ Broken stones, but oh, how 
precious!” And the deep regret for what ‘‘ might have 
been” prevented my feeling that God had allowed him 
the full twelve hours of his day. One must hope that 
some kindred spirit may be found to add the annotations 
to his unfinished ‘“‘ Chaucer and Shakspere,” a compara- 
tive study introducing a large scheme for enriching the 
ideas and the working vocabulary of the English stu- 
dent. 

When we turn from the story of Lanier’s struggles and 
disappointments to his beautiful thought, we must ex- 
claim ‘‘ Out of the bitter came forth sweetness.” The 
hand that could no longer carry nourishment to his lips 
could yet trace his hymn to the ‘‘ Sunrise.” 

“ I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing to be done; 

I am strong with the strength of my Lord the Sun: 

How dark, how dark soever the race which must needs be run, 

I am lit with the Sun.” 

The quality of his art and his instinct for beauty 
have more than once fellowed him with Keats. When 
“*Oorn” after many rebuffs was offered to Lippincott’s 
Magazine, the editors submitted it to Mr. Gibson Pea- 
cock, of Philadelphia, who declared it to be ‘‘ the most 
American of American poems,” and who reviewed it 
saying: ‘It is Keats at his best, with an American 
fiber in it which makes it all the finer.” 

Altho Lanier is not a religious writer ‘‘in the sense of 
making theological exposition his aim,” nowhere better 
than in his thought can one find a complete union of the 
heart with God. 

“God whom my roads all reach, howe’er they run,” 

My Father, Friend, Beloved, dear All One, 

Thee in my soul, my sou! in Thee, I feel, 

Self of myself.” 

And again: 
**T will be a leaf, and Thou the wind, 

I will eat Thee and drink Thee 
And make my substance out of Thine.” 

Says President Gates: ‘‘I loved him, and his words 
found me as have not the words of any other poet of our 
time.” His words found me ; it is this companionship 
with the heart thatis the deepest proof of Lanier’s great- 
néss. Oh, with what power he strikes the chords of our 
life when he bid us mightily win 


“ God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain.” 


Driven by the promptings of his inexhaustible creative 
faculty, Lanier was mapping out for himself an amount 
of literary and musical work that would require more 
than an ordinary lifetime for fulfillment, and while the 
days were darkening around him he worked on— 

“ As plays a little child 
Sure of the Father, Self, and Love, alone.”. 
The eager longing to finish his work was blended with 
a trustful submission to the willof God. Writing to his 
wife, he says: 

“I know that thou wilt breathe thy wifely prayers that 
they [his plans] may come to some accomplishment, If 
they do not, then Iam content; forI will have done all 


thatI possibly could; more than that God will not re 
quire.”’ 
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In May, 1881, our poet went to New York to arrange 
for his “‘ Froissart ” and ‘‘ King Arthur” series. There 
his health failed so alarmingly that he was obliged to 
summon his wife and to hasten home, but not until he 
had accepted the commission to write a volume descrip- 
tive of the country from Western North Carolina to 
Northern Georgia, along the line of the Associated Rail- 
ways of Virginia and the Carolinas. Making his way to 
Asheville without delay, under his brother’s care, he was 
soon joined by the wife and infant son, and on June 6th 
they went into camp three miles from the city, on the 
side of Richmond Hill. But the hope to arrest disease by 
living in that pure air proved futile ; it was too bracing, 
and the enfeebled lungs could not bear its sharp stimulus. 

Meanwhile, reports had come of a sheltered valley 
among the mountains of Polk County, whose climate is 
tempered by a curious current of warm air along the 
slope of Tryon Mountain, its northern boundary,a sort of 
ethereal Gulf Stream. So, early in August, Lanier with 
his wife started to Tryon, to test this more healing air. 
They traveled most of the way by private conveyance, 
his invalid chair, that made all his rest by day or by 
night, fastened to the carriage. The long journey was 
broken by a brief visit to friends of Mrs. Lanier’s youth 
partly to spare her husband’s strength, but above all to 
cement his new friendship with the father of the house, 
whom he had lately met and quickly loved with all of a 
son’s tender reverence. In the elder friend’s harmoni- 
ous development, he said, he found the fulfillment of an 
ideal which ‘‘ he had been seeking all his life.” So deep 
and so fitly placed was this new love that it seemed a 
rest whereon the poet’s soul should plume itself for the 
larger flight. 

It was in this house, the meeting place of all sweet 
nobilities of nature and of the human spirit, that he 
uttered his last music on earth; and one of the family 
has told me the story. 

At close of day Lanier came in and passed down the 
long drawing room until he reached a western window. 
In the distance were the far-reaching Alleghany hills 
with Mount Pisgah supreme among them, and the inter- 
vening valley bathed in sunset beauty. Absorbed away 
from those around him, he watched the sunset glow 
deepen into twilight, then sat down to the piano facing 
the window. Sorrow and joy and pain and hope and 
triumph his soul poured forth. They felt that in that 
twilight hour he had listened to an angel’s psalm. Who 
knows? It was a very short time before his spirit joined 
itself forever to the heavenly harmonies—and this was 
his Swan Song. 

‘Not long ago I was sitting in the room where—a 
month latter—he fell asleep, and I looked out over the 
Tryon Hills that he loved just as he looked through the 
framework of swaying vines ten years before. His inva- 
lid chair was drawn before the open window, that Sep- 
tember morning, when his head was raised for the last 
time by one who had hastened over the mountains on 
hearing his extremity—the son of his beloved friend, 
Mr. Westfeldt, whose absence from home alone denied 
his own coming. ; 

** Upon his forehead growing white and chill 
His love, his art, laid gentle hands that blessed, 
And on his spirit lay his Master’s peace.” P 
HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
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Soctety, so-called, has largely fled tocooler places than 
Washington has been for the last week ; but many of the 
wives of both Senators and Representatives find the city 
or its outskirts pleasant and comfortable even during the 
hot days that have come at last. Some of the members 
who have houses shut them up, and go out to Eckington 
and board. Mr. and Mrs. Outhwaite have adopted this 
plan. Mr. Outhwaite has been renominated by his party, 
which gives one a feeling of satisfaction, even, as a 
friend of his said, ‘‘if he is a Democrat. One likes a fair 
and honest opponent, and he is one of the best of the 
Ohio delegation on the Democratic side of the House.” 
He is chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs ; 
prompt, resolute, courteous, and altogether a pleasant 
man to meet, even if you do notagree with him politically. 
He is handsome himself, having gained within a vear or 
two just enough flesh to give him a comfortable look, 
without taking from him a particle of the active, alert 
air which is the most characteristic thing about him. 
He is one of the men who have not had to go home to look 
‘after his fences.” He told his constituents they could 
renominate him or not, as they pleased ; they had the 
sense to be pleased with his frankness, so he will proba- 
bly have another term. Mrs. Outhwaite is also hand- 
some, with fine, dark eyes, that contrast with her hair, 
and with charming manners, that make one wish 
to keep her in Washington society, as well as 
her husband in politics. They had the pleasant little 
experience the other night, in common with several 
other members of Congress, of waking at midnight to 
find their hotel burning around them and fleeing from 
the flames. Eckington is a country suburb, so that there 
is no danger of surrounding houses catching fire, neither 
was there any suitable engine to throw water on the 
building, so that, after all the inmates were safely out of 
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the building, and as many trunks apd as much furniture 
dragged out as possible, there was nothing to do 
but to stand on the lawn in groups, watch the flames 
and find, if one could, his trunksamid confusion, and get 
more clothes than had been possible in the first flight 
from the building. One lady laughs about it and says: 
‘Oh yes, quite a party on the lawn. With the dressing 
rooms, larger than usual and more hunting for wraps 
than you would expectina well-arranged garden party.” 
Mr. and Mrs, Funk, the former a member of the House 
from Illinois, Mr. McClay and his family, and Mr. 
Wright, of Nebraska, were also in the hotel, and a party 
of ladies who were intending to spend the summer there. 
They either had to get back into town and go to a hotel 
while the electric cars were stiJl running, or else take 
the kindness of the people living near the hotel, who 
were very prompt in offering their houses to the guests 
shivering on the lawn of the hotel. 

Ordinary people think of the Anti-Option bill as some- 
thing that will put a check upon gambling in stucks, and 
such is its general tendency. But when it is to be 
brought up before the House, it is called for under the 
general head of bills for raising revenue. Then when 
the bill has to be read by its title it calls itself a bill 
‘regulating the sale of certain agricultural products, 
defining options and futures and imposing taxes thereon 
and upon dealers therein.” It would, if passed, give about 
$2,700 of revenue to the Treasury, by the tax that it lays 
upon brokers and stock dealers. 

Many of its friends plead for it as something that has 
a high moral object, in that it prevents its particular vari- 
ety of gambling ; it forbids selling a future crop which 
has not yet got into the earth, and so protects the farmer. 
But itis afar cry to legislate morality into business. 
Men must learn that it is really better to be honest than 
to be President or Vice President, or in Congress assem- 
ble ; and then when such legislation becomes possible it 
will not be needed. Even if the bill passes the House it 
will have to meet the Senate, which will then be wres- 
tling with the Appropriation bills, when the Senators, 
hot and weary, will want to get away from the city; and 
it will probably meet scanty attention at their hands. 

In the first days of last week the Tariff bill was acted 
upon, to the point of the free list. The debate began 
with a vigorous amendment by Mr. Hill, of New York, 
which would put coal on the free list. The Senator 
made a sharp fight, but was defeated, and again showed 
how the Democratic lines can close up when they come 
to a test question. They allowed the debate to run on 
three or four hours; all the same, they beat it when it 
came to the point. When the Yeas and Nays were being 
called, it was interesting to see how many of the Repub- 
licans did not at first vote at all ; it was only occasionally 
one heard an ay or a no from that side of the House. 
The reason became apparent later—the Republicans pro- 
posed if the measure were to pass, if coal were to go 
on the free list, that it should be by Democratic votes 
alone. The debate was interesting, in that it showed 
how quickly the Democrats will abandon their free trade 
policy whenever they want to favor any particular in- 
terest. Mr. Wilson, whose district is largely among the 
coal mines of Virginia, did not hesitate about putting 
coal on the free list when he drew up the bill last De- 
eember. 

Mr. Faulkner, of West Virginia, spoke eloquently on 
the necessity of a duty on coal,in order to protect 
the wages of the coal miners, having before his eyes 
the mines of West Virginia. He is Mr. Wilson's col- 
league at the Senate end of the Capitol. Mr. Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, is the only one who pointed significantly 
to the coal company, of which William C. Whitney, of 
New York, is president, which is organized with Ameri- 
can money, which has bought mines in Canada and 
Labrador, and which would especially like the protec- 
tion market in Canada and a free entry into American 
ports. So the conflicting interests met and wrestled. 
Mr. Hill was almost savage when he said he was waiting 
to hear from Democratic Senators that they had been 
** bulldozed ” into putting coal on to the dutiable list. 

On Wednesday they made great progress in the bill, 
and shrimps, shells, shotguns, yams and zaffer went 
down before them as they moved along through the odd 
sounding company, of things that meet to make a Tariff 
bill. I forgot to mention that quicksilver received dis- 
tinguished attention “inadvertently,” as the senior 
Senator from New Jersey would say, and so got off the 
free list and among the dutiable articles. The two Sena- 
tors from California were both on the alert, and some- 
body else who should have been at the fore was not 
there, and quicksilver, out of respect for the New Al- 
maden mines of California,finds itself with a small duty, 
unless it isdug up there from American soil. Then came 
the Administration part of the bill—meaning twenty 
or thirty pages where the paragraphs specify the possi- 
bility of rascality on the part of importers and tell how 
to meet and overcome them. He who would import 
cigars from Havana on the sly is here met and headed 
off as much as is possible ; Government tries to think of 
penalties enough for the divers methods by which cigars 
can be brought free to lips that pine to send them up in 
smoke, this side of Cuba. Sea captains tell strange 
stories of packages thrown overboard by stealth and 
picked up by waiting boats; of burrowing into the ship’s 
timbers with chisels to make hiding places that shall 
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escape the eyes of keen officials; and we all know how 
adroit diamond and lace smugglers become in the great 
work of making this a free trade country. ill 
these were omitted; they could come up later, There 
was the Income Tax, and the Senate flew at it, with the 
Chamber itself in more summer attire than ever, with 
the fragrance in the air of the dried foreign grasses of 
the matted floor making one wonder if there ought not 
to be a tariff upon smelling. For the first time this sea- 
son all the doors, both of the Chamber and the galleries, 
were set open, and one could see from the corridors vis- 
tas of statesmen moving about, or sitting and talking, 
and Mr. Hill, of New York, gathering himself for the 
struggle on the Income Tax ; and the ear could catch the 
sound, if not the words, of remonstrant Republicans pro- 
testing against their fate, which, as a minority, must 
overtake them, even with so good a Democrat as Mr. 
Hill willing to defeat the whole bill for the sake of his 
mingled wrath against Grover Cleveland and his hatred 
of the Income Tax, and his general dislike to several 
other features in the bill. 

His speech last week was long—more than two hours— 
and was listened to with more patience by his brother- 
Senators than any of the speeches lately given in the 
Senate. Mr. MacMillen, the father of the Income Tax 
in the House, was over to hear himself attacked, and the 
galleries had a fair audience for a day as hot as that 
was. Mr. Hill did not repeat himself very much—his 
first speech was delivered early in April, when he out- 
lined what his feelings were and what his consequent 
course would be. He brought up all the objections usu- 
ally urged to the tax, its inquisitorial qualities, the fact 
that it was only a war tax even when imposed by the 
Republican Party, and was repealed by them as soon as 
possible a few years after the war—he mentioned these 
and others—but the newest things were the way in 
which he fell upon his brother-Senators, Mr. Gorman, 
Mr. Mills and others, pointing out their devious methods 
of voting on the bill avowedly hating it all the time 
because it was not a purely Democratic bill, and 
yet forced into approving actions. He was also severe 
in the way he pointed out that they were not true Demo- 
crats, that they had left the old tenets and practices of 
Jefferson and Jackson and taken up methods that were 
perilously like those of the Republican Party. He gave 
the tax on sugar imposed by the bill a side whack 
that was done merely in passing; he went over a list 
of the Southern and Western States which are deeply 
in debt, and suggested that they should pay their debts 
by a State income tax and be able to raise their heads 
again among the creditor States. He also suggested that 
the Treasury had been an object of much anxiety a short 
time ago, because it had a surplus, and now it had a 
deticiency and was calling forth extraordinary conduct 
again. 

He did not spare his own party, and he pointed out 
their inconsistency with the faithfulness of a brother. 
They had revolted, almost, at the ‘ Reed rulings4 of the 
House, and then had adopted the principles Mr. Reed 
had inculcated ; they had been in favor of free silver 
and had accepted first the Bland compromise and then 
the Sherman Bill, and then had repealed the active 
clause of that; they had not effected any silver legisla- 
tion, and up to this time no tariff legislation, and their 
attempts at tariff work were likely to result ina bill that 
would rise and defeat them at the November elections. 
It was a scourging speech, and Mr. Voorhees did not 
listen to it. 

Others of the Democratic Senators sat it through—Mr, 
Smith, of New Jersey, Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, the Sen- 
ator who has the last amendments in charge. It pleased 
many Republicans no doubt—it displeased many Demo- 
crats as a matter of course; but they could not help 
themselves, and they were glad to get off with the very 
slight intimation he made upon the matter of the Sugar 
Trust; not directly charging any of them with co-oper- 
ating with the Trust Company, but calling it up to the 
minds of his hearers in a suggestive way. The difficulty 
with Mr. Hill is, that the Republicans fear him because 
he is not politically honest, and the Democrats feel now 
that they cannot count on him in any great strait. He 
is an element of uncertainty, and so liable to be taken 
up by any party or dropped by it, according to his walk 
and actions. He is not great—greatness is not in him ; 
but he is determined, restless, ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous. He will find it hard to lead in his own party even 
if he desires to remain inthe United States Senate. 
He will find it still harder if he wishes to make himself 
President. Then he will have to unite the splits he has 
helped make in his own party, and also fuse the in- 
congruous, opposing elements that have broken off 
from both the great parties and are seethirg and boil- 
ing and trying to find an outlet for their feelings and 
wishes. 
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It has always been understood in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity that Mr. Hopkins was born on May 19th, 1794, and 
in accordance with this President Gilman in his historical 
statement last December gave this date, and there were 
plans for celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of his 
birth. Of late, however, it has appeared that it was May 
19th, 1795. In some way or other 1794 crept into the 
records, and no one having made special! investigation, the 
error has been perpetuated, so that the anniversary will be 
celebrated next year. 
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THE PAINTING MASTER. 
—- 
PREPARATION FOR OUTDOOR SKETCHING. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








BEFORE beginning a summer outing the Master says it 
is well to take great pains with the preparation of 
material. You may face certain failure through lack of 
a color, or brush, or easel. The difficulties which must be 
encountered in the field are great enough—the changing 
moods of the sky and atmosphere, the wind which arises 
and carries away your canvas like a wishing carpet; the 
creatures, human and inhuman, who seek to investigate 
each stage of your work. Do not carry any difficulties 
into the field with you. 

Shun “‘ sketching canvas,” so-calle@, and get a good grade 
of warm-gray canvas, not toodark. Itis not wise to use 
an old canvas, unless it has been rubbed over with a tint 
which will be a help; and do not continue to use an old 
canvas after it has acquired, through superimposing many 
failures, aa oilcloth texture. The brushes should be of 
three grades—stubby, medium and long, thin Landseer 
brushes to pull together the paint already placed. 

The best easel is not yet invented. It will have special 
points to screw into the earth to hold the easel against the 
wind, and a secure clamp for the canvas. 

A convenient sketching box was invented by Fortuny. 
Itis alittle black walnut box, 6!¢x2x10, which you can 
hold on your thumb. In the cover are slides for three 
panels. The palette lies like a cover over the bottom of 
the box and keeps paints, brushes and mediums from 
spilling about when the box is carried. The open cover, 
containing the panels upon which a person is working, is 
held at any desired angle by a spring. Mr. Whistler never 
leaves his studio without such a box, as he never knows 
what burden of lasting regret may come for a lost oppor- 
tunity which could have been caught by a rapid sketch. 

A capital cauvas-box was invented last summer by Miss 
Huger. It consists of two thin whitewood panels, 16x24, 
each cased with a narrow molding projecting on one side 
so as to form a box, with a space of three-quarters of an 
inch when the two panels are placed together. The two 
panels are hooked together by flat hooks, and a bundle 
handle serves to carry the canvas-box thus formed. Two 
raised slats on the outside of each panel serve to hold the 
palette, with its colors,and an extra panel. A piece of can- 
vas may be pinned with thumb tacks into each side of the 
box, where they lie face to face, kept from touching by the 
projecting moldings. With this little invention one can 
go to the field with two canvases, a large palette, and an 
extra panel, all protected from injury. Complementary to 
this o1l-painting box is a roll to be slung over the shoulder, 
containing umbrella, tripod stool, and brushes and paiats. 

In addition to the regular colors—most of the darker 
ones may be left at home for studio work—pay especial at- 
tention to blues and greens. Certain sky effects cannot be 
obtained without the right blues. Cerulean blue, for in- 
stance, is a necessity in painting those light blue skies over 
which flocks of fleecy clouds are ‘‘ shepherded by the slow, 
unwilling winds.” ‘I get all the greens that all the color 
men have in tubes. It is hard to obtain by mixing as bril- 
hant a green as you can squeeze froma tube. I use twenty 
greens on my palette.” Another painter may use a few only 
of the lighter greens. In mixing colors it is very easy to 
lose their character and snap. You can test that on your 
palette. Fresh color will not endure being mauled about. 

Taking a competent outfit into the field, take therewith 
a quiet mind, and take your time. Go about everything 
as easily as possible. Few people realize how much men- 
tal force is used in a short time im your profession. ‘I 
question whether more is consumed in any profession than 
in ours.” 

In the choice of subjects remember that the best work 
we can any of us do is practice work as students of nature. 
Grand ideas, great subjects inadequately drawn and paint- 
ed, have no place in the world of art. On the other hand, 
the simplest motive that succeeds is a constant source of 
pleasure. For this reason do not travel miles for a sub- 
ject. The beginner goes far to find a subject which accords 
with some preconceived conception of what a picture 
should be. The artist sees a picture on every hand, and 
need not go miles for motives when once he is in a country 
which appeals to his personality. 

It is weil for a beginner to block things in, like a pre- 
paratory class, in simple masses. If one begins very delib- 
erately to get two, then three tones, absolutely right in 
their relation, massing the dark and the lignt colors, he 
is laying a fine foundation. We are chiluren of habit, and 
the influence of a right beginning will endure through all 
our work. Franz Hals, Meissonier, Boldini, all proceed 
upon the one basis, different as their work may appear. 
Finish, in Boldini’s little canvases, is but blockiag in car- 
ried tothe end. Some temperaments necessarily go on to 
minute work ; but all great men come back at last to great 
simplicity. 

To select a subject use a card with an opening in it of 
the shape of your canvas, mounted indall black. It will 
have three uses. Look at nature through this card in 
order to decide upon your subject ; then, shifting it to one 
side or the other, up or down, decide by its help how to 
place your subject on the canvas; and ijast, when painting 
your study, use the black rim of your card to keep you 
from painting shadows black. 

If you have told three tratns on your canvas, you have 
done a splendid day’s work. Don’t be ambitious to make 
many studies, It is better to make oae gvod, earnest 
study in a week than many careless performances, In 
learning to nove some one thing correctly you have put 
that phase behind you, you have stored that knowledge 
away in an eternal treasure house. 
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In order to avoid changing your focus begin with some 
study having posts in the foreground. Watch the posts 
(keep the focus of the picture on them) while you paint the 
field beyond. Then see that the landscape holds together, 
goes away, has air in it, lies flat—all with reference to 
those posts. ‘ 

** Do not try to paint pictures or look for studies to ‘ com- 
pose in a pyramidal way’ or some other way in which we 
are taught pictures ought to be composed. It doesn’t 
matter—or rather, it does matter—not to paint too much 
of apicture. Paint stumps that you may insensibly grow 
to paint pictures. There may be agreat difference between 
a study and a picture, but a study can be made so well that 
it is a picture. 

**Most of us to-day care most for the kind of picture 
which is felt to be full of conscientious, well-felt study. 
There are as many kinds of pictures as there are artistic 
temperaments; and you may choose according to your taste 
in pictures a master in whom you place implicit faith for 
the time. Do not fear imitation, for it is perfectly safe to 
imitate the work of any painter whom you admire for the 
time being; and when you have succeeded in imitating him 
you will be ready for something else. You will have 
raised yourself by his hand,and you will be ready for what- 
ever may lie on the next level. You will not remain an 
imitator. Be frank with yourself, and get the best from 
the best man you know at the time.” 

Perhaps more than two hours could be devoted to an 
Out-ot-door study on a gray day—were it not for the fatigue 
that follows such a prolonged strain. Buton a»sunny day, 
keep the study within two hours, on account of the chang- 
ing light. Do not care if you have not covered the canvas. 
There is no moral obligation to do that, and in the rush 
and scramble one gets to telling falsehoods. And there is 
no use telling falsehoods now in the hope that they will 
lead you to telling the truth by and by. 

Pat down your impressions frankly andat once. Soone’s 
sight becomes more acute and sensitive to color and form, 
and you decide what to do readily and at once. When it 
is possible to express one’s self without conscious effort, 
that delightful first enthusiasm over the beauty of the” 
subject can be transferred to canvas and communicated 
to other minds. 

Painting is but a means of expression. We cannot tole- 
rate a person who stammers and stutters out an idea, 
The poetical becomes commonplace, the stately, ridicu- 
lous witb such utterance. 
his thought directly, so if his thought is clear, he may 
paint it directly. Each time you attempt to place values 
thoughtfully you come nearer to this accuracy of paint- 
er’s utterance, 

Do not scrape out your work too soon. In a day or two, 
away from the glare under which you worked in tie sun 
(for this master does not believe in working in the shade 
when painting sunshine), you can practice self-criticism 
and self-reliance. Students who accept criticism’ from 
everybody never make progress. 

Experiment in every way with your work ; try different 
sizes of canvas, different brushes—do anything but fossil- 
ize. Nothing is so rare in painting as style, and it should 
be aimed at from the beginning. It will never be enough 
to render faithfully a composition ora bit of nature. The 
manner of rendering makes the picture. Learn to express 
yourself in good style, and let no man tell you that you 
are not eventually to rank with the best. Awkward, 
stumbling students may develop into the best. Encourage 
in yourseif dexterity and facility. The Japanese demand 
ease and dexterity in all trades and occupations, as all 
travelers report. Soon here, as in Japan, may there be no 
place for a man who does not do his work with pleasure to 
himself and others. Many men would handle words better 
than paint, and tools better than either. If you are a 
painter, be one because a painter’s mode of expression is 
your natural speech. 

New York CIrTy. 








Sanitary, 


INDIA seems destined to solve more than one sanitary 
problem of capital importauce. Regulations can be and 
are enforced in military life, and it has been found that by 
thorough cleanliness in and about a well-selected camp, 
and by tbe prophylactic vigilance that the army surgeons 
prescribe, the death rate among tne soldiers has been 
brought down to parallel that of the best parts of rural 
England. Formerly very few of the enlisted men dared to 
hope to see their nat:ve land again, when once embarked 
on that pathetic craft, a troop ship; buc the persistent ap- 
plication of preventive medicine, under the direction of 
thoroughly educated medical men, has changed all that. 
They do not forget that the mind has much todo with 
some diseases, and at the first hint that cholera hasinvaded 
a camp, the military bands are set to playing, and as for 
the flannel cholera belt, no matter if the thermometer is 
at 120°. it is to be worn, and twice a day an inspector will 
assure himself that it is worn; and now comes news of 
another kind, which promises to confer the greatest boon 
of all. ‘hose who listened to Stoddard’s lectures last win- 
ter, and saw his represeatations of the ‘‘ sacred’’ bathing- 
tanks, into wnich myriads of Hindus plunged, and the 


ever approaching crowds who must bathe in the “‘ sacred” . 


Ganges or lose Heaven, could but wonder that there was 
any uninfected locality left. In fact, it seemed us if the 
one great danger in going to India was cholera. When Dr, 
Haff«ine took his anti-cholera virus to lnodia, his advent 
was warmly welcomed by the British soldiers, as well as 
by the intelligent, well-to-do people who go to Simla for 
the summer, and many of them submitted to cholerain 

oculation at his hands; and the telegraph reports from 
Calcutta ; 

* Dr. Haffkine, of Paris, and Dr. Simpson, health officer at this 
port, some time ago inoculated with anti-choleraic virus 116 of 
the 200 inhabitants of Narve village, Katalbagan, where cholera 
had been epidemic, 
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“ Recently the disease again became epidemic in Narve. There 
have been ten cases and seven deaths, but all of them were 
among the eighty-four inhabitants who were not treated. The 
other 116 have not been affected. 

“Dr. Simpson urges the municipal government to continue 
testing the virus for two years, with a view to establishing a per- 
manent department for vaccination against cholera. In the last 
fifteen months Dr. Haffkine has inoculated 25,000 persons in the 
north of India, and he intends to continue his work a year 
longer.” 

With cholera so active in Western Russia, it is far from 
having ceased to be a live issue for us. 


....It is interesting to see how much thought is now 
given to the conservation of vital force, in men who may 
need all their energy in some brief minute of supreme ef- 
fort. Here is what is being done in the German army to 
lighten the load : 


“The new German uniform, in which the spiked helmet is to be 
replaced by the kepi, or fatigue cap, makes the marching kit of 
the German soldier thirteen pounds lighter than it was, and, with 
the exception of Italy, lighter than that carried by the soldiers 
of any Continental power. The stand-up collar, for instance, is 
to be replaced by a turn-down one; the length of the coat is to be 
curtailed ; the calico shirt is to be exchanged for one made of some 
knitted texture; the upper parts of the boots are to be made of 
lighter leatber, and the nails employed in them are to be manu- 
factured of lighter metal. The knapsack and its contents will be 
considerably lightened. The weight of the polishing materials 
and of the tinned food will be reduced by 200 and 400 grammes 
respectively. The hinder cartridge pouch will disappear, and to 
compensate for its loss the two front ones will each contain 
forty-five instead of thirty cartridges, as hitherto; while an extra 
reserve supply of thirty per man will follow in therear. Further, 
the present bayonet will be superseded by a new model weighing 
between 400 and 500 grammes less; the belts, etc., will be made of 
narrower leather, the mountings of the helmets will be made of 
aluminum and reduced in size, and the overcoats will not be so 
thickly padded as heretofore.” 


....The youth of the United States are accustomed to be 
thrilled with admiration at the recital of Paul Revere’s 
ride, 119 years ago, when he roused the country people to 
the fact that the “ Britishers” were marching on Lexing- 
ton and Concord; but Paul Revere’s good works by no 
means ended there, for on Saturday, March 9th, 1799, he 
was chosen President of the first board of health elected 
by the town of Boston ; and tho there is no direct record of 
his personal action in the “‘ preventing of nuisances in said 
town,” the same public spirit and pluck that animated 
him in the ‘‘ ride’? no doubt made him an efficient health 
officer. 


...-An international sanitary exhibit is to be held in 
Boulogne from July to September of this year. The more 
of such exhibitions there are, the more minds will be 
guickened into asking the use and value of modern appli- 
ances, and will cease to be satisfied with medieval arrange- 
ments. A congress of hygiene and demography is to be 
held at Budapest in September. The brother of the Emperor 
of Austria will open it. More than 500 papers are already 
secured, 








School and College. 


THE commencement exercises of De Pauw Univer- 
sity were held on Wednesday, June 13th, Henry Watterson 
delivering the University oration. President John preach- 
ed the Baccalaureate sermon on the Sunday preceding. 
The graduating class numbered 94, of whom 67 were from 
the College of Liberal Arts, while the remaining received 
degrees in law, theology and music. Three instructors in 
the College of Liberal Arts were advanced to full profess- 
orships: Wilbur V. Brown, Ph.D., becomes Professor of 
Astronomy; Wesley W. Norman, M.A., Profesor of Zool- 
ogy, and William E. Smyser, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature. The official inspection of the 
School of Military Science, Lieut. Edward M. Lewis, 
U.S. A., Commandant, resulted in establishing the fol- 
lowing records: Detachment ‘‘A” of the Artillery dis- 
mounted piece, carriage and limber in 12 seconds, and 
mounted in 3244; detachment “B’”’ dismounted in 12 
and mounted in 32 seconds. Colonel Hoyt, in his report to 
the Secretary of War, speaks of this time as most remark- 
able and never equaled. 


.... The commencement season of Lake Forest University 
included graduation from all the six departments of the 
university. There were 25 graduates from Lake Forest 
College, 8 from Lake Forest Academy, 15 from Ferry Hall 
Seminary, 168 from Rush Medical College, 58 from Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, and 141 from Chicago College of 
Law. One of the pleasant surprises of commencement 
week was the announcement of a gift of $20,000 by Mr. 
Ezra J. Warner, one of the trustees. The gift is to add 
another cottage to the new and beautiful, but overcrowded, 
Academy group of buildings. This amount is the first 
subscription to a iarge increase in the endowment fund 
that it is proposed to raise. The new instructors and new 
positions in the College Department are as follows : George 
W. Schmidt, Professor of German; William L. Bray, In- 
structor in Botany; an instructor in Economics and an- 
other in English to be appointed, which increases the num- 
ber of the college faculty to twenty. The pressure of new 

_ students for next fall also necessitates the building of an- 
other college dormitory. 


....Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., observed its forty- 
ninth annual commencement on Thursday, June 14th. A 
class of fifty-eight, the largest yet sent forth, was graduated. 
The program consisted of eight orations by members of the 
class, together with the master’s oration by Edwiu B. 
Cashing, of Chicago Theological Seminary. The degree 
of M.A. was conferred upon five candidates, that of M.S. 
upon three. The college also conferred the honora: de- 
gree of D.D., upon the Rev. H. A. Bushnell, Gales »urg ; 
the Rev. J. M. Waddle, S. Dakota; the Rev. J. G. Lowry, 
Niles, Mich. The honorary degreeof Ph.D. was conferred 
upon Marshall C. Hazard, New York. Knox is following 
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the example of other institutionsin trying the experiment 
of asummer session. The school offers courses in all the 
college branches, and starts out very favorably with quite 
a large enrollment for the opening year. 


....-Brown University held its 126th annual commence- 
ment in the First Baptist Church last week. A large num- 
ber of the graduates delivered orations. Among the de- 
grees conferred two young women received thatof A.B. and 
two others the master’s degree. The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: Doctor of Laws—Arnold Green, of 
Providence, and Reuben Thomas Durrett, of Louisville, 
Ky. Doctor of Science—Prof. John Pierce, of Providence ; 
L. Corthell, of Chicago; Ray Greene Hurling, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: William T. Peck, of Providence. Master 
of Arts—Arthur L. Brown, of Providence; Miss Sarah E, 
Doyle, of Providence ; Erastus Richardson, of Woonsocket ; 
Joel H. Shedd, of Providence. Doctor of Divinity—The 
Rev. Reginald Heber Howe, of Brookline, Mass.; the Rev. 
Thomas Burgess, of Matteawan, N. Y.; the Rev. Thomas 
D. Anderson, Providence. 


...-It is estimated that more than 6,000 people attended 
the commencement exercises of Tuskegee Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute of Tuskegee, Ala. During the year new 
buildings have been erected, the teaching force has been 
enlarged, and an advancement is evident on every side. 
Visitors were very much interested in the large number of 
exhibits in the industrial department. During the thir- 
teen years of the school’s history, it has received from all 
sources nearly $422,000. The value of the labor of the 
students aggregates $187,612. With the present class 166 
have been graduated from the institution during the year. 
There are 790 students in the normal department, and 125 
in the model school. These students are all from fifteen 
States and Territories. There were 26 graduates this year. 


...-The nineteenth annual commencement of the South- 
western Presbyterian University, at Clarksville, Tenn., 
Dr. George Summey, President, was held June 9th-13th ; 
seven Bachelors of Arts, four Masters of Arts, and seven 
Bachelors of Divinity were graduated. The honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. 
Julius W. Waldon, of New Orleans. The university is 
seeking to give the best possible training to its students 
and to maintain a high standard of education. At thesame 
time it makes, particularly in its Divinity School,a spe- 
cial effort to train its young men in practical work. There 
were eighty such students during the past year, all of them 
given free tuition, and besides these many sons of minis- 
ters are also carried without charge. 


...-The commencement exercises of Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill., opened the morning of June 10th, with the 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by the Rev. Judson Tits- 
worth, of Milwaukee. In the evening the Rev. Warren F. 
Day, of Ottawa, Ill., delivered the missionary address. 
Wednesday morning Dr. Richard Green Moulton, of the 
University of Chicago, delivered the commencement ad- 
dress, his subject heing ‘‘ The University Extension Move- 
ment in its Moral, Social and Educational Relation to the 
Present Age.” In the afternoon the alumni met for their 
annual dinner. At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 
Mr. William A. Talcott was elected President of the Board. 


.... The sixtieth commencement of Marietta College was 
held last week, the exercises occupying fivedays. Dr. Jobn 
W. Simpson preached the Baccalaureate sermon on the 
subject: ‘‘ Let us play the part of men.” The attendance 
of alumni on Wednesday was the largest in the history of 
the college. A large senior class was graduated on Thurs- 
day. The degree of LL.D. wasconferred on—C. F. Thwing, 
D.D., President of the Western Reserve College ; and 
L.H.D. on Frank Scott, President of Century Company, 
N. Y. A number of prizes were distributed. The trustees 
report that from the beginning of the college’s history 
until the present the trust funds of the college have been 
kept intact. 


....At the twenty-fourth commencement of Wooster 
University, from January 9th-14th, there were 28 gradu- 
ates from the Collegiate Department, 19 men and9 women ; 
7 from the Musical Department; 7 received the degree of 
Ph.D. in the Post-graduate Department, and 2A.M. Of 
the 19 men who were graduated from the Collegiate De- 
partment 10 expect to be ministers of the Gospel. The fol- 
lowing honorary degrees were conferred: D.D.—the Rev. 
A. B. Marshall, Des Moines, Ia.; the Rev. Thomas Boyd, 
Portland, Ore.; the Rev. Geo. N. Luccock, Bloomington, 
Ind.; the Rev. Reese Thackwell, Lodiana, India. LL.D.— 
the Rev. Wm. M. Blackburn, D.D., Pierre, S.D.; the Rev. 
Andrew P. Happer, D.D., Wooster, O. 


...-Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., graduated a class 
of thirteen members, June 14th. One of these enters Chi- 
cago Seminary in the fall, another goes to Bombay as mis- 
sionary under the American Board, the remainder will 
become teachers in this country. In St. Paul and Minne- 


apolis Carleton Clubs have recently been formed among the. 


Alumni for promoting the interests of thecollege. A fund 
for the endowment of a Fellowship in Political Science 
has been started by these clubs. The attendance has been 
large during the year, and the religious life of a high order. 
Over $500 has been raised by students for the support of the 
eollege missionary, Mr. Wingate, at Cesarea, Turkey. 


.... The 128th annual commencement of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., was held in the Opera House June 
19th. There were a large number of orations from mem- 
bers of the graduating class. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on 23 students; that of Bachelor of 
Science on 17, A large number of persons received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts. Dr. James Taylor, President of 
Vassar College, and Garrett J. Holland, President of Hope 
College, Mich., were made doctors of laws. The degree of 
Ph.D. was conferred on Prof. Henry White Callahan, that 
of D.D. onthe Rev, Alexander McKenzie, the Rev. Philetus 
T. Pockman and the Rev. H. E. Dosker. 
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....During the scholastic year at Mount Holyoke College 
many changes have taken place, in particular the comple- 
tion and opening of a new scientific building and the en- 
largement of the literary department. The Scientific 
Building cost $50,000, and is the gift of alumr@ and trustees. 
Eight courses in chemistry have been offered this year, and 
three more are to be added for the coming year. Of the 300 
students at the college this year, 11 elected the literary, 109 
the classical, and 58 the scientific course. There have been 
many improvements also in other departments. 


.... Benjamin Stoddert Ewell, President of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, died on Tuesday night of last 
week at James City. He was the grandson of the first 
Secretary of the Navy. He graduated at West Point in 
1832, and after serving as a professor in the Military Acad- 
emy he uccupied charges successively at Hampton-Sidney, 
Washington and William and Mary. He served in the 
War of the Rebellion on the Southern side, at the close of 


which he was elected to the presidency of William and 
Mary. 


... The Cornell commencement program included meet- 
ings of the trustees of the university and the Alumni 
Association. Stewart L. Woodford and Hiram W. Sibley 
were re-elected as trustees. Francis M. French was ap- 
pointed Professor of History and Evolution, Prof. Gold- 
win Smith was elected Professor of English History, Emeri- 
tus. A number of other changes were made in the fac- 
ulty. President Schurman sails for Europe to visit Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and London. 


....At the commencement of Roanoke College, its 41st, 
just held, distinctions in scholarship were awarded to 
forty-eight students. Work has begun on the annex to the 
Library Building, which will double the floor space and 
quadruple the value of the library to the students. Prof. 
William A. Smith, of the chair of Chemistry and Physics, 
has been granted an absence of a year to pursue advanced 
work in his department in Johns Hopkins. 


....Otterbein University, Westerville, O., which belongs 
tothe United Brethren Church, at its annual commence- 
ment, beginning June 10th, graduated 34 persons. Ata 
mass meeting on the 13th the trustees and friends of the 
institution completed the special canvass for $80,000, and 
announced that $85,000 had been secured. This provides 
well for the cancellation of liabilities, and starts the in- 
stitution on a new era. 


....The sixty-fourth commencement of Denison Univer- 
sity took place at Granville, O., on June 14th. A class of 
fifteen were graduated. The commencement of Shepard- 
son College for Women was held June 13th. ‘ Barry Sci- 
ence Hall’? and Doane Academy Hall—the gifts of E. 


Barry, of Dayton, and W. H. Doane, of Cincinnati—were 
dedicated at the same time. 


.... At the fifty-ninth commencement of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Penn., the degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on 17 graduates, that of Bachelor of Science on 10, 
that of Bachelor of Philosophyon 8. Four graduated as 
civil engineers, 4 as mining engineers, and 4 as electrical 
engineers, ‘ 

...-Prof. Rufus B, Richardson, Director of the School of 
Archeology at Athens, Greece, has recently been made a 


member of the German Archeological Institute, an honor 
which has only been given thus far to two or three Amer- 
icans who have made special investigations in classical 
archeology. 


....Wellesley’s twentieth year was closed last week. 
Prof. Margaret E. Stratton presented the diplomas. The 
degree of master of arts was conferred on three candidates, 
that of B.A. on 61 and that of B.S. on 25. There were 
two graduates each ef the School of Music and the School 
of Art. 

....Georgetown University, Georgetown, D. C., cele- 
brated last week its seventy-seventh annual commence- 


ment, many distinguished persons, including Vice Presi- 
dent Stevenson and Cardinal Gibbons, being present. The 
former conferred the degrees. 


...-Tabor College has closed a successful year. Of the 
218 students enrolled six graduated. Fourteen who pre- 


pw for college in Tabor entered college. Others who 
— prepared elsewhere expect to join the class in Septem- 


r. 
....The University of Oxford has conferred the degree of 


D.D. on Bishop Walker, of North Dakota, who also re- 
ceives the degree of LL.D. from Dublin University. 


....Smith College, Northampton, Mass., has just grad- 
uated 111 students. The annual commencement address 
was delivered by President Hyde, of Bowdoin College. 


....Delaware College, Newark, Del., conferred degrees 


upon a class of 10 men last week, 3 being made bachelor of 
arts and 3 bachelor of civil engineering. 


.... Sixty-five were graduated at Tufts College, Medford, 


Mass., last week. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Jarvis S. White, of Brooklyn. 


....Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penn., 


graduated last week 34, the largest class in the history of 
the college. 


....-The graduating class of the Catholic University 
numbered fourteen this year, of whom ten received the de- 
gree of B.D. 

---- Thirteen diplomas were given at the commencement 
¥ Hamilton Theological Seminary last week at Utica, 


-.--There were twenty-seven graduates, last week, from 
D. L. Moody’s Seminary for Girls at Northfield, Mass. 


.... Twenty-eight graduates go out from Pennington 
Seminary, Pennington, N. J. 


..--Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn., sends out 
nineteen young men. 


....The University of Rochester graduated a large class 
last week. 


....Colgate University graduated thirty-one students 
this year. ' 
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Science. 


AN eminent author has said of the curious family of 
orchids that they are only irises that have gone insane. 
There are often recoveries from long years of insanity, and 
on the other hand sudden departures from rule among 
orchids whizh would indicate a return to some original 
normal form, and these reversions are generally in the 
lize of regularity such as irises take on. Mr. H. E. Sar- 
gent reports in the Botanical Gazette finding near Lynn, 
N. H., a plant of Habenaria fimbriata, with all the petals 
alike and regular just as we would find on the well-known 
iridaceous plant, the blue-eyed grass, or Sisyrinchiwm. 
There was no trace of the long spur seen in the normal 


form, and from which spur or strap, indeed, the botanical 
name Habenaria is derived. 





....Experiments to determine whether more male or 
female butterflies are produced have been mude by T. E. 
Bean, of Enyland, and recorded in The Entomologist for 
July. From seventeen separate broods of Colias christina 
116 males and 143 females were raised, and nine broods of 
C. elis gave 32 males and 69 females. All the broods were 
subjected to uniform treatment and condition, hence the 
results show that some cause or causes control the devel- 
opment of sex entirely apart from the influence of varia- 
tions in food. The proportions between the sexes do not 
seem to be determined by the seasonal stage at which the 
eggs are laid, and Mr. Bean thinks that in some cases, at 


least, sex is dependent on antecedent causes, and not on 
external conditions. 


....Dr. George Bonavia finds that oranges have a power 
rarely, but slightly, possessed by other fruits, of absorbing 
odors from the atmosphere, and that the blood orange 
seems to possess this power in a greater degree than other 
varieties. This has reference to the pulp particularly and 
not to therind merely. Blood oranges confined in a room 
with onions for ten days, will have the taste of onions. 
The experiments were made near London. 


....An interesting paper by William Trelease, reprinted 
from the annual report of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
treats of Leitneria Floridana, a small tree which grows 
sparingly in swamps in Florida and Texas, and has been 
found more abundantly in Missouri. The wood is used for 
floats by fishermen ; and, as it is even lighter than cork, it 
would seem as if it might prove that we have a domestic 
product which would be an excellent substitute in many 
respects for the Spanish article. 


.... [t appears that the cheese mite undergoes a metamor- 
phosis, passing through a ‘‘hypopus”’ stage. The mite, 
originally soft and easily killed by heat or exposure, in 
this stage suddenly become, hard and able to endure great 
changes and also to live a long time without food ; it is 
also then provided with special adherent organs, so that 
attached toinsects it can be widely distributed, tho ex- 
posed to the most adverse circumstances. 








Personals. 





....Gen. Isaac Wistar, the founder of the Wistar Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, was in command of an expedition 
during the War specially formed with the purpose of cap. 
turing Richmond by surprise. In February, 1864, the city 
was known to be very empty of troops, and it was believed 
that by a quick dash the Union prisoners there could be 
liberated, the railway bridges destroyed, and President 
Davis and his Cabinet made prisoners, altho it was well 
known that it would be hardly possible to hold the city. 
Unfortunately, a Union soldier who was under sentence of 
death at Fort Magruder for shooting an officer, heard of it, 
escaped, and carried the news to Richmond. A large force 
was hastily withdrawn from Lee’s army just in time to 
confront General Wistar’s advance. A sharp fight fol- 
lowed, and as it was no longer possible to carry out the 
idea of a surprise, the expedition was given up. 


....This is the way the West is invading the East. A 
correspondent writing for The Indian Witness, a mission- 
ary paper of Calcutta, tells of a visit made to a Chinese 
house in Penang, the principal city of Siam. They were 
received by agirl of fourteen, the only daughter, soon to be 


married to the son of the Prime Minister of Siam. The 
writer says : 


“She was timid, yet as stately as a princess, and when, having 
looked at various rooms, some furnished in English, and some 
in Chinese style, we returned to the main hall, she played on a 
splendid grand piano, * Home, Sweet Home’ and ‘ Blue Bells of 
Scotland,’ in excellent time with a good touch.” 


Think of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ”’ asa part of the culture 
of a Chinese girl who is being educated for such a posi 
tion. 


...-Am@nga series of pen pictures of public men furnished 
by two Washington press correspondents is the following of 
Senator Peffer. ‘‘He was asked what his amusement was. 
‘Well,’ he said negatively, ‘I do not attend theaters nor 
baseball nor dog fights nor cock fights nor horse races; I 
do not play cards, | do not play billiards.’ Then be took in 
his hand as much of his fuscous mahogany beard as he 
could grasp and added after a mintute: ‘‘I get the most 
real fun in playing with the children in the street.’ ” 


....Captain Alfred T. Mahan, of the United States cruiser 
“‘ Chicago,”’ who, together with Admiral Erben has been so 
cordially received and so highly honored in England, has 
received from Cambridge University the degree of LL.D., 
and from Oxford University the degree of D.C.L. In each 
case the granting of the degrees was attended with most 
cordial and complimentary words from the authorities of 
the universities, 
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Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Senate has had the Tariff bill under discussion 
throughout the week. The various schedules were fin- 
ished on June 18th and the free list on June 20th. The 
administrative sections were dropped, leaving the enforce- 
ment of the law to the same machinery that was provided 
by the McKinley bill. On the 2ist the Income Tax was 
taken up and discussion was carried on by Senator Hill 
and the Republicans in strong opposition to the measure. 
Among the special features of the bill passed were the 
following: wood pulp, 10 per cent. ad valorem ; printing 
paper, 15 per cent.; coal, bituminous and shale, 40 cents a 
ton, slack or culm, 15 cents a ton; musical instruments, 
25 per cent.; lead pencils, 50 per cent. instead of 35; mat- 
ting and mats of cocoa fiber or rattan, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, Chinese matting fiber, free; books, maps, etc., 
more than twenty years old, free ; paintings and statuary, 
free ; professional books, instruments, etc., for private 
use, free ; quicksilver, 7 centsa pound ; salt, free; wearing 
apparel and other personal effects, not merchandise, 
free. There was considerable discussion over the coal 
schedule, Senator Hill arguing for free coal. In 
presenting the Income Tax section, various amend- 
ments were offered by the committee, exempting savings 
banks, mutual life insurance companies and fraternal 
orders. Various efforts to reduce the personal exemption 
from $4,000 to $1,000, $2,000, $2,500 and $3,000, were made by 
Senator Hill, and were defeated. An exemption was made 


in favor of judgesof the United States Courts and the 
President. 





.... The Senate Investigating Committee in New York has 
examined during the week a number of witnesses showing 
systematic oppression of innocent persons by the police. 
Storekeepers, venders, and others have been compelled to 
pay for being left unhindered in their work; steamship 
companies paid the policemen on their docks, etc. ‘The no- 
torious Harry Hill was on the stand, testifying against one 
police captain against whom he had a grudge, but would 
say nothing about the others who had ‘used him well.” 
Witnesses also charged Justice Divver with sharing in the 
proceeds of ‘‘ bunco steerers.’”? The Committee expect to 
adjourn for July and August, chiefly on account of the 
great strain upon Mr. Goff, the Committee’s lawyer. It is 


reported that Mr. Croker will return to New York as soon 
as they adjourn. 


-..-In the House, the Anti-Option bill was debated 
through the week and was passed by a vote of 150 to 87, 
The Deficiency bill was taken up. 


....The miners in general are returning to their work, 


tho in some places, especially in Pennsylvania, they are 
still defiant. 


....-Erastus Wiman was sentenced to five years and six 
months in the State Prison. 





FOREIGN. 

....M. Carnot, President of the French Republic, was 
assassinated on Saturday evening, June 23d,in Lyons. 
He had gone tothe city to visit the Exhibition of Arts, 
Sciences and Industries. After being entertained at a 
Chamber of Commerce banquet he entered his carriage to 
goto the Grand Theater. Hardly had he taken his seat 
when an Italian named Santo with a newspaper in his 
hand pressed through the crowd, and sprang upon the car- 
riage steps. The officers around thought that he wished to 
present a petition and hence did not interfere with him. 
President Carnot started slightly, and then the man 
snatched a dagger from the paper and stabbed the Presi- 
dentin the abdomen. As the assassin sprang from the 
carriage step he was seized and surrounded. The crowd 
sought to kill him on the spot, but the police extricated 
him and carried him to the police station. The President 
was taken immediately to the Prefecture and the most 
skillful surgeons in the city were summoned. It was of no 
avail, however, aud at 12:450n Sunday morning he died. 
A large audience had been gathered in the Grand Theater, 
and every one was impatiently awaiting the arrival of the 
President and his party when the news of the attack 
spread rapidly through the audience. The Prefect of the 
city soon appeared in the President’s box, and 
calling for silence he announced the attack upon 
the President. The assassin was found to be a 
native of Italian Switzerland. He claimed to know 
little French, altho he had been in the country for some 
time. He appears to be one of the same band of anarchists 
who attacked Sgr. Crispi. That there was any special 
complaint against President Carnot is impossible, for his 
whole life has been such that it has been repeatedly said he 
had no enemies. He was born at Limoges in 1837. His 
father was a Minister in 1848, and his grandfather, Lazare 
Carnot, was a great supporter of the original French Con- 
vention. After graduating at the Polytechnic School in 
1863 he became, in 1871, Prefect of the Lower Seine, and 
was known constantly as an uncompromising advocate of 
the permanent establishment of the Republic. In 1880-’81 
he was Minister of Public Works in the Cabinet of M. 
Ferry, and also Senator. From that time on he was a 
member of the Cabinets of Brisson and Freycinet. 
Under the latter he was Minister of Finance, and 
had the courage to make public the deficits which 
had been concealed by his predecessor, This gave 
him great prestige and a power which was soon 
felt. When the term of office of M. Grévy came to an end 
by his resignation in consequence of the action of his son- 
in-law, David Wilson, M. Carnot immediately came to the 
front as candidate, and tho others, as Ferry and Freycinet, 
were very prominent, he was brought forward by M. Rou- 
vier and was recognized on every hand asthe man for the 
times. Since then his influence has been always for 
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strengthening the Republic. While never arousing enthu- 
siasm he always inspired respect and confidence. At the 
French Embassy in Washington it was stated that no offi- 
cial information had been received. The ambassador said 
that President Carnot’s successor would be elected by the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies sitting jointly, and that 
the election would take place verysoon. Meanwhile prob- 


ably Premier M. Dupuy will preside during the interreg- 
num. 


--»-The Anti-Lords Conference, organized by the Na- 
tional Liberal Federation in England, was opened in Albert 
Hall, Leeds, June 20th. The opening address, by Spence 
Watson, referred to the great importance of the work of 
the Conference, and warned the delegates against danger- 
ous schemes likely toimpair their unity. The following 
resolutions were adopted : 

“ That the power now exercised by the House of Lords to muti- 
late and reject measures passed by the representatives of the 
people in the House of Commons has been systematically used 
to defeat reforms, is inconsistent with the right of free popular 
self-government, and should cease to exist. 

“That the meeting call upon the Government to introduce a 
measure for the abolition of the Lords’ veto power by providing 
that whenever a bill passed by the Commons shall be altered or 
rejected by the Lords, the same bill may be reaffirmed by the 
Commons with or without such alteration, be subject only to 
royal assent, and thereupon become law. , 

“That the meeting assures the Government of the resolute 
support of the party in any steps that may be deemed necessary 
to enforce the passage of this great constitutional reform.” 

To one of them Mr, Labouchere moved a substitute, declar- 
ing that the Lords ought to be abolished entirely as use- 
less and dangerous. He was followed by Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, who described the House of Lords as a medieval mon- 
strosity composed of hereditary miscreants. Most of the 


protests against the resolutions have been based upon their 
mildness. 


.... There are reports that an outbreak of active hostili- 
ties between Japan and China is imminent on account of 
the relations occupied by both to Korea. Both countries 
are sending troops there, but just how many it is not clear 
from the dispatches. Japanese troops have been sent in to 
protect Japanese residents there, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment has urged their immediate withdrawal, on the 
ground that the troubles are at an end. This, it is said, 
the Japanese Government does not recognize, and it 
does not propose to withdraw the troops until the Chinese 
troops are withdrawn. Meanwhile the United States Gov- 
ernment has, for a second time, recognized Korea as inde- 
pendent by receiving the credentials of the Korean Minis™ 
ter at Washington; this notwithstanding the claim of 
China to a suzerainty over Korea. 


....It is reported from Berlin that Emperor William 
has influenced Belgium and England to come to terms 
with France in regard to African matters, and that the 
question as to the Anglo-Belgian agreement will be set- 
tled by a revised convention signed in Brussels by the four 
powers concerned. It is looked upon as a reversal for 
English diplomacy, tho the English Government do not 
6bject to it so much, as they thus retain the friendship of 
Belgium, allay the hostility of France, and prevent the 
putting forward of the difficulties with regard to Egypt. 

.... Lhe House of Magnates in Hungary has passed the 
Civil Marriage Bill by a majority of four. This was due 
directly, it is said, to the interference of the Emperor, who 
prevented four of the Magnates from voting, and ten who 
supported the bill at this time were absent at the preceding 
vote. 


....There has been a terrible earthquake at Tokio by 
which a large number of buildings were destroyed. Among 
them were the German Legation, and it is said that the 
Church Missions House of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was seriously injured. 


....Mr. Gladstone has declined to be a candidate at the 
next general election, and Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichael, 
a justice of the peace for the county of Edinburgh, has been 
selected by the Midlothian Liberals to stand at the next 
election for the ex-Premier’s seat. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Our Church, however, believes as strongly in unfermented 
wine andin prohibition as it does that the inspired Word is iner- 
rant.— Presbyterian Journal. 

.... Whatever excites animal feeling or kindles carnal fires in 
the inner temple of the soul should be swept clean out of the 
prints admitted into our homes and handled by our sons and 
daughters. The churches have this power, and they ought to ex 
ercise it at once.—New York Observer. 


....[llustrations are helpful in making a sermon stay with 
the hearer. An abstract statement appeals only to the hearer’s 
intellect; it has to be suspended in midair and held there bya 
purely intellectual process ; it ishard for him to reproduce, and 
frequent reproduction is necessary in orderto retention. But the 
same truth may be suspended on a framework and it will stay. 
An illustration puts the hearer’s imagination to work ; he sees 
the picture; once grasped that image becomes exactly a thing of 


memory. It is easily apprehended and still more easily recalled. 
The average congregation will remember an illustration much 
longer than a formless truth, because it is the property of two of 
the intellectual powers.—Centrat Baptist. 


....Naked and ugly, the main facts about the sugar schedule 
are these: The Administration proposed it. The Secretary of the 
Treasury framed it. He asked a little more for the Trust than 
the Trust finally obtained. Then Mr. Carlisle announced the new 
sugar schedule to the country as one of the concessions necessary 
to be made in order to pass any sort of a Tariff bill. A majority 
of Senators voted for it. Some of them denounced it, and yet 
voted forit; some voted and kept their mouths shut tight. 
Some of them were gambling in sugar; some of them have ad- 
mitted that they were gambling in sugar; some have denied 
under oath that they were gambling in sugar; but not one of 
them has testified, or willtestify, that the adoption of the Trust’s 
sugar schedule was desired by him, much less required by him, as 
a concession necessary to be made in order to obtain his vote for 
the Tariff bill.—New York Sun. 
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NOTICES. 


{#" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

¢# All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

&@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

t#" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 
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A HAND-CLASP OF THE TWO REPUBLICS. 

WHEN the bullet of one assassin skew Abraham Lincoln 
and that of another killed President Garfield no sympa- 
thy was warmer or more welcome than that of France. 
Our great sister Republic has now suffered the same loss 
by a similar tragedy, and the sympathy of the United 
States is deep and fervent. 

Thank God the destiny of career of a free nation is 
not in the chance hands of any irresponsible or crazy 
murderer. Even tho its chief and most trusted leaders 
may be murdered the government of the people goes on 
just thesame, perhaps with a deeper current of patriot- 
ism and determination. No Wilkes Booth, in his most 
successful passion, can swerve by a hair’s breadth the 
steady progress of the nation along its own chosen way ; 
and the murder of President Carnot by an anarchist will 
not help the cause of anarchy one particle, and will not 
weaken the arm of the Republic. Carnot dies by an 
assassin’s knife, but France lives unaffected, because hers 
is a government of the people, and the people cannot be 
assassinated. 

Americans are not supposed to be a mercurial people, 
and yet we know to what depth a similar crime has 
twice stirred our people. We are not surprised that 
France is in a turmoil of excitement. It is infinitely to 
the credit of the country that the murderer, caught red- 
handed, was not immediately lynched, but was put 
under the law which he hates, and will receive a fair 
trial, as did the murderers of American Presidents. 
There are some things that are peculiarly unfortunate 
about this terrible event. The murderer is both an 
anarchist and an Italian, In the only parallel cases 
which we can mention, those in our own country, the 
murderers have been of our own people. They were in- 
flamed by political animosity, and in gratifying their 
malice they represented neither a party whose purpose it 
was to overthrow the Government, nor were they for- 
signers against whom there was a popular prejudice. 
When Wilkes Booth’s bullet destroyed Lincoln’s life the 
party which he assumed to represent had accepted the 
decision of war and had cheerfully returned to their al- 
legiance. None were more sincere mourners. But the 
anarchists, of whom this Italian assassin is one, make 
no peace with the Government; they wish no govern- 
ment; they wish to overthrow the law; and they wish 
eonfusion and anarchy as the stepping stones to their 
victory. 

What we most fear in this case is the ebullition of popu- 
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lar indignation against Italy. France has no good-will to 
Italy. France helped Italy if gaining her freedom, but 
Italy has joined Gerinany and Austria and is counted 
an ungrateful foe. The poorer class of Italians have gone 
to Southern France as they have come to this country, 
as laborers, and their presence has given occasion to one 
fearful riot. The differences in Tunis have increased 
the strain, and no country is hated with a greater con- 
tempt by France thanis Italy. It would not be strange 
if the most unfortunate fact that the murderer is an 
Italian should aggravate the difficulty between the two 
countries and make it harder to protect Italians in France 
or Frenchmen in Italy. It is possible, however, that 
the overwhelming excitement caused by this murder 
may relieve the political tension between France and 
England. 

M. Sadi Carnot was a pure and honorable representa- 

tive of the best traditions of France. His father was a 
distinguished literary man and journalist, and had held 
aseat ina French Government. His grandfather was 
Napoleon’s great Carnot. He was himself worthy of his 
ancestry, a man of pure character, high ability, ap ex- 
cellent engineer by profession, and he made a model 
President. His term of seven years was just expiring, 
and he had declined a re-election. Under him the 
French Republic had reached a longevity greater than 
that of any other form of government in France for 
more than a hundred years. During his term of office 
he saw the French Republic definitely established by the 
collapse of the Imperialist and Royalist parties. All 
France is pow Republican ; and, in no small measure, the 
praise for this result belongs to the wise administration 
of Carnot. He was modest, unselfish, devoted to the 
Republic, a typical Frenchman of the best sort. If he was 
not showy, he was not weak, and probably it was his refus- 
al to commute the sentence of anarchists which led this 
crazy boy to stab him. We must mot think that the an- 
archists generally would approve of such an act, They 
certainly would not; they would know that nothing else 
could so injure their cause. But neither they nor rulers 
can guard against the unbridled passion of irresponsible 
cranks, whose conduct has no reason and no guide but 
malice. The President of a Republic must go among the 
people ; he must expose himself to these crazy fellows. 
Twice before was an attempt made upon Carnot’s life. 
If a man must serve the State in a public capacity, he 
must run that risk. He cannot go surrounded by sol- 
diers as can the Czar of Russia; and even soldiers did 
not save the last Czar. 

So we give our deepest, our warmest sympathy to the 
people of France. We honor them as a people; we 
honor the memory of their President ; we love them as 
brothers and companions in principles and government, 
as our next of kin as Republicans ; and we offer them in 
double measure the sympathy which in like seasons of 
sorrow they offered to us. 


- 





A QUESTION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


THERE is to be no opposition, we believe, on the part 
of Roman Catholics to the adoption of an amendment to 
the Constitution of this State, which shall forbid any di- 
version of public moneys, raised for the public schools, 
to sectarian schools, They agree that no money shall be 
appropriated to parochial schools, and that the public 
schools themselves shall be kept entirely free from sec- 
tarian control. 

This is a wise concession ; but a contest is to be made 
over the rest of the proposed constitutional amendment. 
At a hearing granted last week, representatives of the 
Roman Catholic and Jewish denominations were heard 
in opposition to a constitutional inhibition of appropria- 
tions to orphan asylums, protectories and similar insti- 
tutions where boys and girls of the neglected and delin- 
quent classes and other unfortunates are received and 
cared for. On the part of the Jews it was denied that 
there are any sectarian teachings in their orphan asylum, 
or that a cent of the money received from the State is 
used for any other purpose than that of making the 
children good citizens. On behalf of the Catholics one 
argument was, that it cost the State much less to have 
the dependent classes cared for in private institutions 
than it would to establish institutions of its own for the 
same purpose. But the economical argument is really 
not a very strong one. Whatever it is the duty of the 
State to do, it ought to doand do well, and do at its own 
expense. 

Of course reasons can be givenin favor of helping such 
a charitable institution as Burnham’s Farm, where boys 
are received and carefully trained to become useful citi- 
zens, and where the primary purpose is not a religious but 
a benevolent purpose. This enterpriseis, however, under 
the care of Protestants and is sectarian,in the sense 
that it is Protestant rather than Catholic or Jewish. If 
such an institution as this were admitted as an excep- 
tion, it would manifestly be impossible to exclude He- 
brew orphan asylums and Catholic protectories from the 
same benefits. 

It was pointed out by one of the Catholic speakers that, 
according to the certified statement of the Comptroller 
of New York City, Catholic institutions received in 1893, 
$603,815 ; Protestant, $502,729, and Hebrew, $148,000. 
The fact that Protestant institutions are participants in 
the use of public funds is, of course, not a valid reason 
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against the amendment. If the Catholic Church were 
not represented in this country. and there were none but 
Protestant denominations, or vice versd, there probably 
would not be so strenuous an effort to prevent sectarian 
appropriations. But Catholics and Protestants are here 
face to face, and the question of appropriations is bound 
to stir up jealousies and animosities between them. The 
only way to have peace is to prohibit the appropriation 
of public funds, either State or municipal, to institutions 
under sectarian control. This is not only a question of 
expediency but of principle—the sound principle of the 
entire separation of Church and State. No matter 
whether Protestant or Catholic institutions get the bwk 
of the appropriations. Let all fare alike. Put both on 
the same absolute equality. Let neither have a cent 
from State or city. 
PROFESSOR SHIELDS’S REVIEW ON THE 
SITUATION. 








ITisin The Churchman, and not in one of his own Pres- 
byterian papers, that Professor Shields offers a review of 
the situation on the subject of Church Union. Perhaps this 
is not surprising, as he hasevidently been very unsuccess- 
ful in securing recruits for his views. We believe he is 
about the only Presbyterian living who heartily approves 
and urges the acceptance of the Chicago-Lambeth pro- 
posals for Church Unity, historic episcopate included, 
with its interpreted requirement that all other denomina- 
tions should secure ordination for their ministers from 
the Anglican or some such recognized succession of 
bishops. We have seen no answer to our question why 
he does not himself set the example by seeking such re- 
ordination, a duty which it appears to us is binding on 
him as his principles. 

Professor Shields recognizes the setback which union 
on this Episcopal Quadrilateral has suffered in the Pres- 
byterian Church, as shown in the vote of the last Gener- 
al Assembly, directing its Committee on Church Unity 
to drop all further negotiations with the Episcopalians 
until a definite answer bas been received from the next 
General Convention to the question what recognition is 
proposed by Presbyterian orders. We regret to see 
that he blames THE INDEPENDENT for this setback, and 
calls us bad names. Speaking of unfavorable features 
of the situation he says : 

“One of them is the recent symposium of bishops and 

ministers in the New York INDEPENDENT. It must be 
granted that this discussion has wounded some friends of 
Church Unity and touched a clerical sensitiveness more to 
be respected than resented. But it must also be granted 
that these untoward effects are due not so much to the 
bishops as to their critics; that they have been greatly 
aggravated by the denominational papers, and that they 
may soon pass away. At best, the question of pulpit ex- 
change is a side issue of trivial interest ; one which ought 
not to be raised until the more important points of the 
Quadrilateral have been settled, and one which could not 
be raised at, all if they are wisely settled. Least of all 
should it have been raised while they were under consider- 
ation. Its interjection into the pending negotiation be- 
tween the Episcopal and Presbyterian communions has had 
all the effect of an apple of discord thrown by an unfriend- 
ly hand. Moreover, the question itself, as proposed in the 
symposium, is simply preposterous.” 
Few people will agree with Professor Shields that the 
question we asked, namely, whether the Episcopal 
bishops would favor the rescinding of the canons which 
forbid Episcopal clergymen to admit other clergymen 
to their pulpits, was not pertinent, at least as indicating 
their view as to the recognition of clerical rights. Cer- 
tainly he has no right to speak of it as the act of an “‘ un- 
friendly hand,” nor is it pretty for him again to call it a 
‘*great iceberg, set afloat by an enterprising journal,” 
and which “ has just been escaped by a hair’s breadth in 
the Saratoga Assembly, which has deferred further 
action until after the next Convention,” instead of abol- 
ishing the Committee on Union. 

Professor Shields continues : 

‘* The other unfavorable sign in the ecclesiastical horizon 
is the appearance of rival schemes of mere vague Christian 
Unity, which, if not designed to take the place of Church 
Unity, are suited to raise a mist of confusion and perplex- 
ity around it. Of these the most remarkable is the 
so-called Quadrilateral of the Congregational Association of 
NewJersey. ... Instead of the four Church tenets of canon, 
creed, sacrament and ministry, it offers four misty propo- 
sitions which may mean almost anything or nothing, and 
which could not hold together any twv Churches or de- 
nominations for a single hour.” 

This is rather dictatorial. Who gave any one denomina- 
tion the sole right to offer plans for Church Union, and 
forbade others to offer theirs? The fact is that it isa 
step toward union for each body to make its proposal, 
and the proposal approved by half a dozen Congregational 
State bodies is equally in thefield. The New Jersey Con- 
gregational proposal was, the Bible for creed; disciple- 
ship of Christ for rule of life; the Church for instru- 
ment of Christian service ; and liberty of conscience in 
the interpretation of the Bible and the administration of 
the Church. We see nothing more ‘‘ misty” in that than 
in the Nicene Creed or the historic episcopate. 

What Professor Shields seems to desire is expressed in 
his phrase, ‘‘ full and unimpeachable Church standing.” 
He says that Episcopalians may find it hard to admit 
“that no single denomination can now claim tobe the 
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national Church, not even the Roman, which is the largest 
Catholic Chureh in the country; and that other Protes- 
tant denominations may yet acquire full and unimpeach- 
able Church standing. The great Lutheran Church, for 
example, has the historic episcopate of Northern Europe 
within reach, and is even now considering the advantage 
of acquiring it. Personally, as I have elsewhere 
stated, I might gladly hope that the chief Church of our 
English civilization should dissolve, recast and absorb all 
the other one hundred and forty denominations.” 

The trouble with Professor Shields is that he is begging 
to be bound with the withes of ecclesiastical accidents, 
and has forgotten the Pauline principle of Christian 
liberty. The Lutheran Church here has just as ‘‘full and 
unimpeachable” Church standing as has the Swedish 
or the Anglican Church; and so has the Presbyterian 
or the Baptist. It is alla matter of the Holy Spirit in 
the Church, not a succession of imposed palms; as if 
palms could make a Church! The idea is profane, 
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SENATOR HILL TO HIS PARTY. 


IT sounds a little queer to hear Senator Hill lecturing 
the Democratic Party for its failures. We used to think 
that he was one of the very worst type of politicians 
and the most tolerant of party wickedness. Certainly as 
Governor of this State, while he showed great political 
sagacity and shrewdness, he exhibited few of the virtues 
of sound and honest statesmanship. It was the culmi- 
nation of the iniquity of the Hill-Tammany régime that 
caused the complete overthrow last fall of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this State. And yet here is Senator Hill 
occupying an almost independent attitude in the United 
States Senate while ‘he arraigns the representatives of 
his party in Congress for their shortcomings and admin- 
isters to them a wholesome rebuke. 

The mentor of the Democratic Party has hitherto been 
Grover Cleveland, but of course Mr. Cleveland is now 
placed where he cannot, without overstepping the 
limits of official propriety, call Congress to account forits 
many sins against popular opinion and against the Demo- 
cratic platform. He must wait until the result of the 
tariff discussion has been crystallized in the form of a 
complete tariff bill; and this the exigencies of the situa- 
tion will doubtless compel him to sign without any ex- 
pression of his judgment concerning it. 

For the moment Senator Hill is the great Democratic 
leader and President Cleveland is silent. As it happens, 
what the Senator says commends itself to the sound 
judgment of both the Republican Party and that portion 
of the Democratic which is not subject to the Populist 
craze. We do not suppose that he has entirely emanci- 
pated himself from the political associations and meth- 
ods which characterizad his rule in this State ; an1 we do 
not mean in expressing approval of what he has said 
about the income tax and on other subjects, to intimate 
that the country can afford to look to him as a sound and 
safe leader. 

He has somehow caught the enthusiasm of the opposi- 
tion to the income tax and expressed it more adequately 
than any other member of the Senate in the three 
speeches which he has made on the subject. In those 
which he delivered last week he showed an ability in 
grappling with the subject and in setting forth the argu- 
ments in opposition to an income tax which is really ad- 
mirable. And so well has he covered the subject that 
he has really left but little more to be said; and we are 
not surprised that the Democratic supporters of this 
odious feature of the Tariff bill have decided not to de- 
tain the Senate with any elaborate defense of it. 








He showed that the income tax has always been a war - 


tax ; that it is unnecessary and, he contended, unconsti- 
tutional; that it is discriminating, sectional and com- 
munistic; that it is a burden upon life insurance, and 
that its inquisitorial features, the annoyances to which 
it subjects business men, its inevitable exposure of pri- 
vate affairs, the power which it confers upon political 
Officials and its liality to abuse, are objections of great 
weight against its enactment. 

We cannot forbear quoting at some length from those 
portions of his speech in which he arraigned the Demo- 
cratic Party for its failure to fulfillits promises and for 
its lack of the best quality of statesmanship : 


‘If a Democratic Congress is to be permitted to repudi- 
ate well-established Democratic principles and to enunci- 
ate new ones without the sanction of a National Conven- 
tion and to compel their support as a test of party fealty, 
we may next expect to hear of the adoption in a tariff or 
appropriation bill of Henry George’s single-tax theory, or a 
provision abolishing all custom houses and resorting to 
direct Federal taxation instead of a tariff for revenue, or 
providing for the assumption of Governmental control 
and management, of all the telegraphs, railroads and 
banks of the country, or the adoption of any other wild 
and visionary scheme of Socialism, Paternalism or Popu- 
lism which the majority may see fit to sanction. , 

‘Look at the inconsistent position in which this pro- 
posed legislation will place the Democratic Party. For 
twenty-five years we have clamored against war taxes; we 
have reminded the people over and over again that they 
suffer from war tariff legislation ; we have invoked the 
patriotism of our citizens to obliterate every unpleasant 
and unnecessary feature that remains of that great conflict 
which can be properly eliminated : test oaths have been 
abolished ; general amnesty has been decreed ; past differ- 
ences have been so far happily discarded and forgotten that 
those who were conspicuous in their devotion to the lost 
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cause in that great conflict are now our honored and trusted 
leaders in both houses of Congress, largely shaping the leg_ 
islation and destinies of areunited country. Northern cap. 
ital is seeking investment in Southern States, and South- 
ern men of brains and ambition are finding homes in 
Northern cities, whére a cordial welcome always awaits 
them ; the pacification of the country has been largely 
effected and sectional animosities and jealousies are fast 
dying out, and yet, now, after a quarter of a century has 
passed away and the Democratic Party for the first time 
since the War has been intrusted with-the full control of 
the Government, one of our very first acts is to restore the 
most odious, inquisitorial and offensive war taxes with 
which a free people are ever afflicted. If this is political 
wisdom it is folly to be wise. If this is true Democracy, I 
want none of it. Ifthisis the best leadership which we 
can present in this great crisis, I for one must decline to 
follow it. I object to our restoring a war tax which 
the Republicans themselves rejected years ago with our 
approbation. 

“T protest against that lack of foresight and judgment 
upor the part of some professed Democrats who always 
seem anxious to adopt whatever the Republicans and the 
people have repudiated. There were those who vigorously 
opposed the issue of greenbacks during the War, but when 
Republicans after the War sought to curtail and restrict 
their further issue, these men became the earnest cham- 
pions of a greenback currency and sought to merge the 
Democratic Party into a greenback party. They opposed 
the policy of a return to specie payments, and then, when 
specie payments became an accomplished fact, they clam- 
ored for paper money. Then, subsequently they espoused 
the cause of a metallic currency and became the earnest 
advocates of free silver—the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver; but soon thereafter, with characteristic fickleness 
unworthy of so good a cause, they accepted the Bland com- 
promise measure which provided simply for a limited coin- 
age. Then the Republicans, in 1890, passed the Sherman 
Law, which provided—not for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver the same as gold—but for a limited coinage 
and the purchase and storage of silver bullion, treating it 
as a commodity instead of a money metal, a measure 
which violated every correct principle of finance, and altho 
the Democratic Party opposed that measure and de- 
nounced it for three years and demanded its repeal in the 
national platform, the present leading advocates of an 
income tax, when the opportunity for action came last 
year, strenuously opposed its repeal in Congress for three 
long years. They are the same short-sighted men who 
four years ago made the air of the Capitol resound with 
their denunciations of ex-Speaker Reed’s rules, and re- 
cently turned around and adopted the substantial principle 
involved in those very rules amid the laughter and ridicule 
of the whole country. 

“Mr. President, I cannot follow such leadership, which 
shifts and turns and temporizes upon every public ques- 
tion; which compromises every well-established Demo- 
cratic principle for which the party contended when out 
of power; which stands ready to adopt every passing 
‘ism’ of the hour; which surrenders principle for expedi- 
ency, and pursues no consistent course from one year to an 
other. If political success of my party is only to be pur- 
chased by such methods and such sacrifices, I prefer de- 
feat and the preservation of my self-respect.” 


The truth is the genius of the Democratic Party is de- 
structive rather than constructive, and it is more use- 
ful by far to the country as a party of opposition than 
as a party in leadership. 


> 





FRANCES E. WILLARD. 





AFTER Miss Willard’s long visit te England we heartily 
welcome her back to her work in this country. Scarce 
any words we could say would be too strong to express 
our admiration for her noble work in behalf of a pure 
and Christian home. 

Miss Willard’s mother was known as Madam Willard, 
and her biography has lately been published by her more 
distinguished daughter,as previously a young sister’s biog- 
raphy was written by her. Miss Willard herself came 
early into notice as a teacher, and was the dean of the 
woman’s department connected with Northwestern 
University when she was herself a very young woman. 
But that large field was not large enough for her. It 
was, we believe, the Ohio Woman’s Temperance Crusade 
which drew her into the temperance work, and of that 
spasmodic effort the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is the lasting outcome, and of that society Miss 
Willard is the mother and the president. That has be- 
come the largest and most beneficent of all the women’s 
organizations in the country. It has its branches in 
every city and in almost every town. It has extended 
its field over nearly the whole civilized portion of the 
world, and Miss Willard is at the head both of the Amer- 
ican and of the international society. It is an organiza- 
tion of immense power and of the noblest purpose ; and 
by its meetings, by its prayers and by the personal labors 
of its members tens of thousands of drunkards have been 
rescued from ruin. 

It is the intensity of the purpose of Miss Willard and 
those with whom she is associated that has led them 
to take up a pronounced position in favor of a temper- 
ance party and of woman suffrage. Almost without ex- 
ception they are in favor of giving the ballot to women, 
and Miss Willard is now one of the foremost supporters 
of that policy, whether in this country or in England. 
In the settlement of this question the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union must be considered as a very 
important factor; for its leaders are a unit on this sub- 
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ject, as they are very nearly a unit in their support of 
the Prohibition Party. 

It was on account of her health, which had been some- 
what broken by her long and arduous labors, that Miss 
Willard went abroad, accepting an invitation from Lady 
Somerset, who is President of the English Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and who had visited 
America in the general interest of the cause. This visit, 
we are glad to say, has proved very beneficial to her 
health, and she now returns apparently completely re- 
stored. She is one of the finest public speakers in this 
country. She combines all the feeling of a woman with 
all the shrewdness and logic of a man, and there are very 
few speakers of either sex who can be compared with 
her. Her return will bring increased energy to the work 
which she has at heart; and we are very glad to be able 
to offer our readers an article by her in this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and to approve the recognition of her 
ability and work offered to her by the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, which greets her, on her return, with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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EUROPEAN JEALOUSIES IN AFRICA. 


A WITTY missionary has said recently that we used to 
steal Africans from Africa; now we are stealing Africa 
from the Africans. Some of the newspapers are talking 
about the “partition of Africa.” There is no new par- 
tition of Africa. That was really accomplished some 
years ago. 

The present trouble is the dissatisfaction with which 
France regards a recent transaction between England 
and Belgium. France, as is well known, has already 
extremely large possessions in the Dark Continent— 
indeed, the largest of all European powers. Excepting 
Morocco and a small scrip on the west coast held by Italy, 
it owns the vast stretch of country extending south from®* 
Algiers through the Great Desert to Lake Tchad, with a 
southern outlet on the Gulf of Guinea, Besides this it 
has the territory extending south from the Bight of 
Biaffra to the River Congo, and along the north bank of 
that river to the Mobangi, and thence north to aconsider- 
able distance beyond the Equator. Between the north- 
ern boundary of the Congo Free State and Lake Tchad 
there is alarge unappropriated region into which France 
is preparing to extend itself. Jt is also desirous of 
approaching eastward to the watershed of the Nile and 
of the Congo. 

It is because the recent agreement between the King of 
Belgium and the Government of England has prevented 
its approach to the Nile that France is disturbed. Of 
course it has no claim, either real or shadowy, over the 
Nile territories ; but France has shown in recent years 
that it does not need any such claim asa basis upon 
which to assert a right. 3 

When the Congo Free State was set up France secured 
by some means the reversionary right to the territory. 
In case the experiment of Belgium should prove a fail- 
ure, and the attempt to establish a free State should be 
relinquished, France has the first right to the territory. 
France evidently wants to be consulted whenever the 
Congo State proposes to do anything. The French Min- 
ister makes much of her reversionary right, and insists 
that what has been done is designed to disturb the bal- 
ance of power in Africa. He gives still another ground 
of obligation, France has long been chafing at the con- 
tinued occupation of Egypt by Great Britain, and has 
probably instigated the Ottoman Government to com- 
plain to England that the recent cessions are in violation 
of the Berlin Treaty, which guaranteed the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. This seemsabsurd. In what way 
is the integrity of the Ottoman Empire threatened? Jo 
be sure this cession is of Nile territory, and therefore at 
the back door, so to speak, of Egypt ; but then itis clear- 
ly within the British sphere of influence, which was 
recognized when the partition was made several years 
ago; and it is ceded, or rather leased, by England to the 
Free State, and the Free State is not suspected of any 
desire to invade the territory of the Khedive. 

The most probable ground of French opposition we 
can conceive of is this: By the agreement between Eng- 
land and the sovereign of the Free State, England 
secures a highway from the South to the Nile region. 
Its territory in South Africa already extended to Lake 
Tanganyika, and by agreement with Germany it had 
the right of way along the eastern coast of that lake. 
Now it secures from the Congo Free State a strip fifteen 
miles wide, on the border of the German territory from 
the north end of Lake Tanganyika to the region of the 
Victoria Nyanza, where it has a large and valuable pos- 
session. An enterprise is said to be on foot to run a tele- 
graph line along this way, so that the region of Uganda 
and the Nile would be in immediate communication by 
way of Cape Colony with the civilized world. This 
would make the English influence permanent on the 
Upper Nile. But Germany has made so strong a repre- 
sentation against having Eagland instead of the Free 
State for a neighbor thas England has relinquished that 
part of the bargain with King Leopold and only retains 
the right to erect telegraph and railroad lines on the 
strip. What will become of the rest of it remains to be 
seen, 

The future of the Congo Free State is somewhat 
doubtful. The King of Belgium has furnished, in large 
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part, the sums necessary for its maintenance from his 
own pocket ; but expenses have been increasing at an 
alarming rate in recentyears. In 1892 the receipts and 
expenditures were about the same, counting among 
the receipts the £80,000 furnished by the Belgian 
Government and the £12,000 which King Leopold gave. 
But last year the expenditures far exceeded the receipts, 
and for the present year the outlay is estimated at £270,- 
000, while the revenue, including the annual appropria- 
tion of the Belgian Government and £40,000 which the 
King expects to give, will be £70,000 short. It is a ques- 
tion whether, at this losing rate, Belgium will care to 
hold the territory very long, and a change might be 
precipitated at any time by the death of King Leopold, 
who has taken a philanthropic interest ia the new State, 
and has devoted his private fortune to the establishment 
of it. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present difficul- 
ties it is quite evident that the equatorial regions of 
Africa will be the scene of the most interesting events 
in the near future, and France, Germany, England and 
the Congo Free State will be the actors. 


> 


Editorial Ustes. 


In THE INDEPENDENT this week Bishop Haygood, under 
the title of ‘‘ Lynching by Wholesale,” speaks of the mur- 
derous practice of some of the strikers in our late miners’ 
troubles ; Dr. Horton, the famous English preacher, tells 
of his early experience in preaching; Miss Willard, who 
has just returned to this country from England, writes of 
Home Protection; James Payn’s English Notes are of 
more than usual interest ; the Rev. F. W. Sneed protests 
against the refusal of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
to consider union with the Northern Church ; Prof. Henry 
A. Frink considers the Moral Influence of College Life; 
the Rev. C. Bradford tells of the experiment of Equal Suf- 
frage in Colorado ; Miss Minnie Spann concludes her paper 
on Sidney Lanier’s life; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter 
carries on the story of the Senate fight over the Tariff bill ; 
Miss Sophia A. Walker adds further lessons by the paint- 
ing master, who we suspect is William M. Chase; the Rev. 
J.B. Fraser reports the Canadian Presbyterian General 
Assembly, and James K. Reeve treats of Agriculture as a 
Business. There are poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Ernest McGaffey, Hetta L. H. 
Ward and Florence Kendrick Cooper, and stories by Edith 
M. Nicholl, Emily H. Leland, Francis 8. Palmer and Har- 
riet Caryl Cox. 








WE are sorry to learn that the Indian Appropriation bill 
has gone to the Senate substantially as it was reported by 
the Indian Committee to the House. A few members of 
the minority made a brave effort to stem the tide of indif- 
ference or hostility, but in the main without success. A 
slight concession was made by adding $70,000 to the gen- 
eral school appropriation; restoring the appropriation for 
the Friends’ school in Wabash, Ind., which had been cut 
nearly fifty per cent., and providing that such money as 
may be saved by having military officers instead of civil- 
ians as agents, shall be devoted to educational purposes. A 
plea for the Seminoles in Florida resulted in giving them the 
$6,000 which had been put into the estimate but stricken out 
by the Committee. A new item in the Indian Appropria- 
tion bill, which may have important results, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with representatives 
of the Ogden Land Company for the relinquishment of 
whatever title they may have to lands in New York occu- 
pied by the Senecas. This measure has been pressed 
by the Indian Rights Association and other friends of the 
New York Indians. It has long been a question whether 
these Indians could hold their lands except during their 
occupancy thereof as a tribe, the Ogden Land Company or 
its representatives claiming the reversionary right. Nat- 
urally, such a state of affairs has been a serious obstacle to 
individual thrift and independence, to the division of the 
land in severalty, and to progress generally. Such nego- 
tiations as are proposed open a possible way to the removal 
of the most serious burden with which the Seneca nation 
is encumbered. Whatever agreement may be reached 
between the two parties, if one should be consummated, is 
to be subject to ratification by Congress. The case is both 
doubtful and hopeful. 








The Southwestern Presbyterian says The Western 
Watchman declares what is false when it asserts that the 
Southern Presbyterian Church ‘‘denies admission to any 
soul redeemed by Christ,’’ and it asks us to report its state- 
ment. Well, we suppose it is true that that Church does 
have Negro ministers and Negro members; but it is also 
true that it has publicly declared that it does not want 
them, and that it thinks they should go out into a sepa- 
rate denomination as soon as possible. The Western Watch- 
man is substantially right. But it receives a good coun- 
terblow in the declaration that in the Canal Street Presby- 
terian Church of New Orleans Negroes still sit in the side 
pews nearest the pulpit, while in the neighboring great St. 
Stephen’s Catholic church the white and black enter sepa- 
rately to attend mass, and the Negro is never seen in a 
pew, but only kneeling in the aisle. Our New Orleans 
Presbyterian contemporary defends at great length the 
decision of its General Assembly that it would have no 
union with Northern Presbyterians because it wanted the 
Negroes put into a separate denomination ; and it declares 
this policy better for the Negroes themselves, and that *‘ it 
is unquestionably true that the Negroes, as a rule, prefer 
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ehurches of their own.” True it is, and unquestionably 
true is the reason for it—that it is made clear to them that 
their company is not wanted. As for the Southern Pres- 
byterians, we are told that the policy of separation of the 
races has been settled by them ‘ever since the Memphis 
Assembly, which met in 1866.”" That date is a little early 
to fit the explanation The Southwestern Presbyterian 
gives of the sentiment at the bottom of their objection to 
having Negroes in the Church, which it confesses is ‘‘ not 
entirely saintly but perfectly natural, and we think in 
the main justifiable.’ To account for this sentiment it 
reconnts the history of President Lincoln’s emancipation 
of the Negro “ under the muzzles of his guns’’; the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which gave the ballot to the Negro: 
the Negro domination of the State for some years by a 
*‘Senegambian mass”; the opening of the schools to the 
Negro, until, in 1874, 

“our white citizens arose in their might, and with the bloody 
hand of war hurled the usurper, with his janissaries, from 
power, and gave our people north of the old line time to pause, 
and brought a reaction which swept another party into power.” 

Well, if they hear much of that kind of talk we are not 
surprised that the ‘‘Senegambian mass” prefers to be by 
itself. But we have noticed that they never ask to be set 
off by themselves so long as they are made to feel at home. 
And, by the way, are there any separate colored churches 
in Mexico or Brazil? If not, why not? 


AN interesting ecclesiastical fact of the year is the 
numerous impending divisions of dioceses in the Episco- 
pal Church. Massachusetts is to be divided ; New York’s 
five dioceses are to become seven; Maryland proposes a 
division into two or three dioceses ; Indiana is to be divided 
into three and Minnesota into twoor three. These divisions 
are all required, and past divisions prove that they tend 
to a more rapid growth of the Episcopal Church when less 
burden is put upon the bishop. The Church Standard 
expresses surprise that the Episcopal Church has been so 
shy of bishops, and has made its dioceses so large. It re- 
calls the fact that ‘‘ according to the primitive model every 
considerable city ought to be the see of a bishep,’’ and it 
declares that the episcopacy will never have a fair chance 
in this country tintil that model shall be followed. We 
suppose they were not all so very considerable cities in the 
early times. Four or five hundred bishops sometimes 
attended a local council from a region no larger than the 
State of New Jersey; and the principle carried out would 
tend to make a bishop not a great deal other than a rector 
with half a dozen assistants. We may see in this proposal 
a point of approach between the Episcopal bishop and 
the Presbyterian or Congregational bishop. 


WE have had occasion before now to refer to the admi- 
rable letters of a Unitarian clergyman, the Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, written from China, Japan, India and Egypt to 
The Christian Register. Heis not one of those men that 
take no interest in the religious work of Americans abroad. 
We feel impelled to quote a few words from his address at 
the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
in Boston: 

** New conditions and new problems have evolved in the West 

afar higher order of ethics, of Government, of letters, of domes- 
tic life, of personal character, of mental sanity, of interest in 
humanity, and, above all, of noble womanhood, than the East 
has ever dreamed. I think I know something of the best of 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese philosophy, poetry, law, institutions ; 
but none the less I would as soon question whether Beethoven’s 
music were superior to the tinkling of Japanese samisens, or the 
relations of Jesus to Martha and Mary superior to those of Mo- 
hammed to his harem of quarreling wives, as question the superi- 
ority of the highest results of European philosophy, theology, 
science, art, philanthropy, to anything the Orient has to show of 
its own originatiqn. I know there is at present a fad the other 
way among you; but, devoutly as I desire to be duly humble, I 
do not crave to be so at the cost of idiocy.” 
That is level sense and is to be put beside what Missionary 
Hume has written in reply to the vaporing nonsense of Mr. 
Vivekananda. The late Professor Whitney had a contempt 
for the men who pretended to evolve the principles of 
Christianity out of Hinduism, and derive Jesus from a 
Hindu “Issa.” 


BisHop HAyGoop, in his excellent article this week 
touches upon two very important points. The first is that 
the recent labor troubles have not been felt to any large 
degree in the South,and he hints at the reasonin the state- 
ment that there are few foreigners in the South. The late 
David Dudley Field made the labor question a subject of close 
study, and in a letter to the writer of this only a year or 
two before he died, he stated it as his conclusion that the 
chief element in labor strikes and outrages was the foreign 
element. Certainly this‘element in the mining regions of 
Pennsylvania was most prominent in the recent strike of 
miners, which is hardly yet settled. The Slavs, who have 
become very numerous, do not become Americanized as 
rapidly as those of other nationalities. They have caught 
quickly, however, at the American idea of strikes, and are 
more liable to go to extremes than our own laboring peo- 
ple. The second point that Bishop Haygood makes is that 
many of the outrages perpetrated by the strikers are upon 
men of their own class. To.be sure, they have done dam- 
age to property ; but in many cases they have beaten and 
shot and otherwise maltreated laborers who had committed 
no other crime than that of accepting work. How can men 
who disregard the rights of those of their own class rea- 
sonably expect that those of a different class shall be more 
tolerant ? Capital is often oppressive ; there is no doubt 
about that. It takes advantage of labor and often reduces 
its wages far below what they ought to be. But how shall 
the laboring class win if they are divided among them- 
selves? It is an annoyance, of course, to strikers to see 
other men take their places at wages and on terms which 
they are not willing to accept ; but until they learn to con- 
tine themselves to methods of persuasion which do not in- 
clude the shotgun and the bludgeon, they will suffer de- 
feat nine times out of ten, 
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THERE are some very interesting and important consid- 
erations which have todo with the criminal statistics of 
the Tenth Census, to which attention is called by F. J. 
Bampfield, Clerk of the Circuit Court in Beaufort County, 
S. C., in an article in The Christian Instructor. He says 
that the Gensus does not give a fair representation of the 
comparative prevalence of crime among whites and 
Negroes. Extremely few Negroes in the South, he says, 
who are guilty of crime escape the penitentiary. The 
courts and all the machinery of law are under the control 
of the whites, and if there be proof of guilt a Negro never 
fails to be convicted, while there are thousands of white 
persons in the South to-day who are guilty of crime, but 
who escape for one reason or another. Their escape often 
grows out of compromises for a pecuniary consideration, 
such as was.itempted in the celebrated case against the 
white school commissioner of Laurens County, S. C., against 
one of his own race. Then there are certain classes 
of offenses for which Negroes are punished, but whites 
are almost never punished, such as the carrying of coa- 
cealed weapons. He says that there is scarcely one in 
twenty-five among the whites who does not carry a pistol of 
some kind concealed about his person, but they are almost 
never prosecuted therefor. The highest prosecuting officer 
in South Carolina was seen with a pistol in his hip pocket 
at a political meeting. Then the conviction of a Negro for 
any offense of which the Circuit Court has jurisdiction 
means a term of hard labor in the penitentiary or ina 
stockade, while a similar conviction for a white man 
means merely a fine or a term in the county jail, rarely a 
period in the penitentiary. And yet manya poor Negro 
has been sent to the penitentiary for the most trivial of- 
fense—assault or stealing a few pennies. Mr. Bampfield 
declares that hundreds of Negroes go to the penitentiary in 
the South every year who are perfectly innocent of the 
charges against them, but whose names swell the number 
of Negro criminals. A Negro charged with crime usually 
comes into court penniless and friendless, pursued by a 
prosecutor of a superior race, and with the officers of the 
court prejudiced against him. Hundreds thus are sent to 
the penitentiary who would lave escaped had they been 
put on trial before a jury with favorable conditions, such 
as the white man usually enjoys. These are serious con- 
siderations coming from a man who has experience in the 
criminal courts of the South. 


It will not at all do for Gov. William J. Stone, of Mis- 
souri, to assert, as he does in along letter to the London 
Daily News, that Miss Ida B. Wells’s statements before 
English audiences are ‘‘a pure fabrication.”” They cer- 
tainly are not. He says: 

“TI have not a shadow of doubt that the entire statement of 
this ‘colored lady from Memphis’ isa pure fabrication. I deny 
it with the same authority and assurance that you would deny a 
similar charge if made against any highly reputable community 
in England. Memphis is a large city, and its people are cultured, 
humane, hospitable and law-abiding. No such social or public 
conditions exist, or can exist, in that city. The story is absurd.” 
Now, it isa fact beyond question that two successful col- 
oréd business men of Memphis were murdered by a mob 
which was lcd by white business rivals of theirs; that the 
colored paper of Memphis, of which she was one of the edi- 
tors, denounced the outrage, and that, in the course of the 
discussion, it made certain remarks which were regarded 
as defamatory to white women of the South. Asa result, 
the editors of that paper had to flee for their lives, and the 
paper did not issue another number. The abuse of the 
colored people and of their paper at that time by certain 
white papers of Memphis, which we saw, was barbarous. 
We do not believe that she has exaggerated the number of 
such lynchings that take place in the South, or in the 
North, for that matter, and it would be impossible to ex- 
aggerate the barbarity of some of them. These lynchings 
take place on account of vengeance or a desire to save the 
county the trouble and expense of a trial. We are thor- 
oughly glad that she has made her campaign in England 
because foreign criticism will affect us here in America 
when, perhaps, home criticism will not ; and these cases of 
lynchings are becoming almost more than sporadic here in 
the North. 


BIsHoP HAYGOOD is partly right in calling the labor 
riots in a number of our States ‘‘ lynching by wholesale.’’ 
Against such violence he speaks not one whit too strongly; 
and yet it is evident that his purpose, with which we find 
no fault, is to show that if in the South lynching takes a 
repulsive form and often usurps the authority of the 
courts, there are just as bad or worse cases of popular vio- 
lence in the North. We cannot well deny it. It is true that 
in these labor riots there is no usurping judiciary functions, 
and there is no evidence of caste prejudice; that it is sim- 
ply a case of downright war—war localized, a larger mur- 
der; but it is just as bad as it can well be, and is a dis- 
grace and shame to the States where it exists and to the 
Governors of those States, if itis not suppressed. It is 
our business to denounce such violence, whether in the 
North or in the South, and to admit no excuses for it, not 
even the excuse which Governor Tillman has made for it, 
and which certainly does not exist in the case of the three 
Negroes who were lynched in West Virginia last week for 
suspected theft. 


ACCORDING to the Census, the number of persons in New 
York City born in Ireland was 190,418, in 1890 against 198,- 
595 in 1880. Here is adecrease of about8,000, and there was 
also a decrease in St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, while 
in other centers there either was noincrease or only a slight 
increase, with the exception of Chicago, Boston, anda few 
other cities. In the ten largest cities of 1880 there has 
been a net decline in Ireland-born persons of 27,482. What 
is the cause of it? Not a decrease in the number of immi- 
grants from Ireland, for there were more by 211,000 in the 
ten years ending in 1890 than in the previous decade. The 
explanation is doubtless this: the Irish are more widely 
distributed. Instead of massing in the cities, as they used 
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to do, they go into the towns and villages. They used to 
make up almost entirely the gangs of laborers on the 
streets and railroads. In late years the Italians have 
superseded them in this monopoly, and they have sought 
easier and more remunerative lines of employment. They 
are found in the trades, on the farms, in stores, and else- 
where. New York has still the largest number of them 
reported by any city; but they take second place here now, 
the German element outnumbering them. Philadelphia 
and Boston are now our great Irish cities. 


....<Some time ago we mentioned the fact that ‘‘ Bethany- 
College,’”’ Lumberton, N. C., was giving degrees of no 
scholastic value. Our exposure put a stop to the matter, 
and the institution, it seems, passed out of the hands of 
President L. A. Rutherford. Lately some of the Negro 
papers in the Carolinas have been speaking severely of his 
‘bogus degrees,’’ and ex-President Rutherford writes usas 
follows : 


There was no “ Bogus Degrees,” The school was sold last year, 
And so strange the Cape Fear Presbytery Just now making a war 
on us, We are Out of the school-—land and buildings, The 
school was duly Chartered and degrees granted are all right. 
Are as good as given by any school in N,C, No“ Bogus” about 
it. The Rev- Dz- Sanders and Others knew we granted degrees, 
They never said a word, Since 1878 we Carried on the School it 
was a Negro enterprise owned by us, The Board for Freedmen 
Just now Withdrew ther support to usa Missionary Preacher or 
S.S. Among the Freedmen as soon as you published the Article 
in your Paper, So weare left helpless. We are not engaged in the 
school work—College sold to Board for Freedmen last year. Now 
why allthis? 


Weare sorry for ex-President Rutherford. He evidently 
knew no better. We thank him for sending us a list of 


the degreés which the institution granted under his direc- 
tion. 


.... The very independent Hungarians have carried their 
point on the Civil Marriage Bill, in spite of the Emperor, 
and in spite of the furious opposition of the Catholic 
Church. The House of Magnates passed the bill last Friday, 
after the Emperor of Austria had yielded in allowing the 
Cabinet to retain the name of a man who was personally 
offensive to him. Thisaction goes a good way toward assur- 
ing the self-government of Hungary, and proves that it has 
acquired that freedom for which Kossuth fought, and for 
which he was an exile from his country to the day of his 
death. In the Lower House Premier Wekerle introduces 
three more ecclesiastical bills, one of which provides for 
the free exercise of worsbip, another for the regulation of 
the religious education of the offspring of mixed marriages, 
and the last providing for equal religious rights of Jews 
and Christians. That is, Hungary is to have absolute reli- 
gious liberty: She deserves the boon, for her people have 
been diligent inthe pursuit of liberty, and it is very proper 
that it should come in the year which has honored the 
fame of Kossuth. 


....Next week comes Independence Day, and with Inde- 
pendence Day comes also a grand celebration at Roseland 
Park, Woodstock, Conn. This year there will be congrat- 
ulatory addresses by Senator Platt and Congressman Rus- 
sell, of Connecticut; Congressman Galusha A. Grow, of 
Pesnsylvania, will carry the hearers back to the Fourth of 
July, 1776; and Congressman Walker, of Worcester, Mass., 
will speak on Political Economy. President Stryker, of 
Hamilton College, will give an address on the Duty of En- 
thusiasm; Mr. St. Clair McKelway, of The Brooklyn Eagle, 
will speak of Political Reforms; Mr. Addison Porter, of 
Pomfret, Conn., will discuss Political Indifference; and 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mr. 8. W. Foss, Mr. Rich- 
ard Burton and Mrs. M. Phelps Dawson will read poems. 
Everything will be full of patriotism and worthy of the oc- 
casion. Independence Day comes so late in the week that 


our verbatim report of the celebration will have to appear 
two weeks after the present issue. 


...-This little by-play occurred in the Senate last Satur- 
day : 


Mr. Hill then moved an amendment to apply the same principle 
to the President of the United States. ‘*The President,” he said 
* did not ask it. He (Mr. Hill) was not authorized to speak for him, 
in this or in any other matter. [Laughter.] But he thought that if 
the salaries of the judges were exempted at the personal request 
of the Senator from Missouri, the same exemption should be 

ven to the citizen of New York who now occupied the place of 

esident of the United States.” 

*Mr. President,” said Mr. Vest, with a good-humored satire, 
“as this is probably the last President that we shall have from 
the State of New York, the appeal is almost irresistible.” [Gen- 
eral laughter, in which Mr. Hill took part.] 

“1 am afraid, Mr. President,” Mr. Hill promptly retorted, 
“that if we keep on with this kind of taxation this will be the 
last Democratic President from any State in the Union.” [Ap- 
plause in the galleries.] 


The amendment was adopted. 


...-Not all Catholics are anxious to get money from the 
State for their schools and asylums. J'he Catholic Citizen 
says the Catholics are all the time trying to attend to 
charities that belong to the State, and that too many or- 
ders of Sisters are in this work; and it concludes: 


* And our numerous and starved charities are ever inclined to 
seek State funds; which fact is continually forcing us into poli- 
tics after sanctimonious boodle. It is time that volunteer zeal 
herein be regulated.” 


And Pre Western Watchman says ; 


“The best policy is for us to conduct our own charities, pay as 
we go, and grow as we can without artificial forcing. ... When 
Sisters have to lobby for the passage of bills, and court the favor 
of the great to influence legislation, God help the religious spirit 
among them! We would like that the announcement were 
made in clarion notes from the Lakes to the Gulf that the Cath- 
olicsof the United States wanted no more State money. It would 
settle the miserable controversy once and forever.” 


Dr. James M. King could say no more. 


...-The Christian Register thinks that the various na- 
tive religions of India could unite on the basis of the sanc- 
tity of the cowand the depravity of woman. This isa 
rather harsh statement and recalls the utterance of one, not 
a woman, who said: ‘‘The more I see of men the higher 
opinion 1 bave of dogs.”” We never heard a woman quote 
the Scripture: *‘ Aman amonga thousand have I found, but 
a@ woman among all these have I not found ’’; and it was a 
man who continued the quotation with the next verse: 
“God e man upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions”; and it was a woman who capped the quota- 
tion by another familiar verse: “ All men are liars,” 
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CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 
BY THE REV. J. 8. FRASER, M.D. 


NINETEEN years ago, in the city of*Montreal, the four 
fragments of Presbyterianism in Canada were united to 
form what is called the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
the twentieth General Assembly of which met this year in 
St. John’s, N. B., June 13th to 2ist. A few facts will give 
some idea how harmonious the union has been and how the 
Church has prospered. At the time of the union there 
were 33 presbyteries, nearly 600 ministers and 88,000 mem- 
bers, contributing for all purposes nearly $1,000,000. Now 
thereare50 presbyteries, 1,000 ministers and 200,000 members, 
contributing annually over $2,000,000, an increase out of 
all proportion to the growth of the country in population 
or wealth. 

The Commissioners to Assembly number about 500, of 
whom about sixty per cent. were present. 

The opening sermon by Dr. Sedgwick, retiring Moder- 
ator, was a timely and practical application of the princi- 
ple of his text, “By their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
(1) to all non-Christian systems of religion, as compared 
with Christianity, (2) to different forms of Christianity, 
and (3) to the Presbyterian Church, the fruits of which were 
declared to be the promotion of civil and religious liberty 
in the State, and true. humble, undemonstrative yet fer- 
vent piety in the individual, a high standard of morality 
in the community, a catholicspirit toward other Churches, 
and a burning zeal and large-hearted liberality for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 

The new Moderator, Dr. Mackay, of Formosa, China, 
was unanimously elected, as a tribute to the great work he 
has been privileged to do in that field, where in twenty- 
two years he has planted fifty native churches and fur- 
nished them with well-trained native ministers, and has 
gathered into the Church, with the assistance of his native 
helpers, nearly 2,500 members, of whom some hundreds 
have already died in the faith. Tho almost entirely un- 
accustomed to the routine of Church courts, in Canada, 
Dr. Mackay bas made a very efficient Moderator, and fully 
justified the choice of the Assembly. 

It will be impossible to give more than a short synopsis 
of the proceedings of the eight days’ meeting, of three ses- 
sions each day, including the specially interesting services 
on Sunday, ably conducted by the Rev. Robert Johnstone, 
of Lindsay, Ont., and the Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, mis- 
sionary of Indore, India. 

The question on which there was the keenest discussion 
was the question whether in the revised Book of Praise, in 
course of preparation, Selections from the Psalms of David 
should be included, as recommended by the committee 
charged with compiling the book, or only the whole Psal- 
ter, thatis, the 150 Psalms of David in meter, Rouse’s 
version. The fear was expressed that if Selections were 
sanctioned they would speedily displace the Psalter, to 
which it was replied that if they were not allowed the 
Psalter would soon be discarded altogether; that it was a 
choice between Selections and nothing, that half a loaf was 
surely better than no bread. The vote of 159 to 84 in favor 
of Selections is decisive, and indicates clearly the mind of 
the Church on the matter. Te Selections and the hymns 
recommended by the committee were sent down to presby- 
teries for consideration with a view to the completion of 
the book next year. The first three evenings after the 
opening were devoted as usual to a review of the Homeand 
Foreign Mission work of the Church. The Home Mission 
report shows 4i8 fields supplied, with 1,237 preaching sta- 
tions, having 17,767 communicants, raising for self-support 
$87,832, and receiving help to the amount of $63,019. Inad- 
dition to these there are 209 weak pastoral charges, with 
18,882 communicants, raising for self-support $116,868, con- 
tributing to the schemes of the Church $11,983, and receiv- 
ing help from the Augmentation Fund to the amount of 
only $28,177. The total receipts for both departments of 
Home Mission work were, during 1893, $133,630. 

The problem of winter supply of mission fields is being 
solved by a summer session in Manitoba College. Tne 
Augmentation Fand, however,which helps weak congrega- 
tio:s up to a minimum salary of $750, reports a deficit of 
$4,500, which deficit has been gradually growing from year 
to year, and a committee was appointed to recommend 
changes in the regulations necessary to popularize this 
fund, which, during the last ten years, has done a very good 
work. The outlook on the whole is bright. The churches 
in Britain have been much interested in the work in fields 
to which many of their own members are yearly coming, 
and have guaranteed the support of forty student-mission- 
aries for the next five years. 

This is the jubilee year of our foreign mission work, the 
Church in Nova Scotia having, on the eleventh of July, 
1844, decided to send out its first foreign missionary, Dr. 
Geddie, of Aneityum,whose work gave a great stimulus to 
the missionary spirit of the Church. At the end of fifty 
years we have not less than thirty ordained missionaries 
and six medical missionaries ; fifteen lady missionaries, of 
whom five are graduates in medicine, and fourteen teach- 
ers, male and female, making a total of sixty-five Cana- 
dians engaged in various foreign mission fields. Our fields 
have also similarly increased. In addition to the New 
Hebrides, in which we began, we have now missions in 
Trinidad, in Formosa and Honan, China, in Central India, 
in Haifa, Pulestine, among our own heathen Indians and 
among the Chinese immigrants on our Pacific Coast. 

In these fields we have now 112 native preachers, of whom 
34 are ordained ; 96 catechists; 59 Bible readers ; 3,092 com- 
municants, 385 of whom were added last year; 121 schools, 
with 5,624 scholars; 7 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, where 
5,082 indoor and 5,858 outdoor patients were treated dur- 
ing the year. For the whole work the receipts for the year 
were $124,114. There is not space to specify the many most 
eneéouraging features of the work to which reference is 
made in the reports, 
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Home mission work among the French-speaking Roman 
Catholics, who form nearly one-third of the population of 
Canada, is known as French evangelization. The work is 
carried on with gratifying encouragement by colporters, 
mission schools and missionaries. There were employed 
in this department 25 pastors and licentiates, 12 student- 
missionaries, 11 colporters, 22 mission day-school teachers ; 
26 fields with 90 stations, in which 160 were added to the 
Church. The total number of laburers employed is 73, and 
the total receipts for the work, $38,300. The outlook and 
opportunity for French evangelization are most favorable. 
Many are losing faith in the dogmas of Rome. Our work 
is to give to them the pure Gospel of the grace of God. 

The colleges of the Church, of which there are six, with 
an income last year of $105,645, had last year 251 students 
in theology, of whom five were graduated. With reference 
to the relation of theological colleges to the General As- 
sembly, it was agreed that professors in theology should 
hereafter be appointed, subject, however, to the veto of 
Assembly before entering on their duties. 

On Monday of the second week deputations were received 
from the Church of Scotland, the Methodist Church of 
Canada, and the Episcopal and Baptist Churches of St. 
John, whosaid many good and pleasant things in a pleas- 
ant way. These interchanges of interdenominal courtesy, 
while taking up a good deal of time, promote good feeling 
and a spirit of union. : 

The report on statistics shows an increase of 198 pastoral 
charges, 2,151 families, of which there are now 91,638, but 
of communicants only 1,875, giving a total of nearly 200,000. 
In the contributions for congregational purposes there has 
been a slight decrease; but the total of $2,056,300, consider- 
ing the ‘“ hard times’ so widely complained of, is a very 
gratifying showing. 

The subject of Sabbath observance is regarded as of great 
importance. A bill recently passed by the House of Com- 
mons, prohibiting the publication and sale of Sunday 
newspapers, but thrown out by the Senate, led to a strong 
protest by the General Assembly. Provision was made for 
an annual conference on this subject in each presbytery, 
and ministers and members of the Church were re-enjoined 
to exercise scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Sab- 

bath. 

A curious case came from Hamilton Presbytery. A min- 
ister of that presbytery becoming unsettled, theologically, 
asked and received from presbytery a certificate of dismis- 
sion from the ministry of the Church. Two months after 
he applied to presbytery to be restored to his former stand- 
ing. Tbe question raised was whether he was a minister 
of any Church, not having even applied in the interval to 
be received into any, and whether the presbytery was com- 
petent to restore him to the office which he had demitted. 
After some discussion by the “ authorities’ on Church pro- 
cedure, it was decided to authorize the presbytery, if satis- 
fied, to receive him. This decision implies, of course, that 
without authority they could not regularly do so. 

A very strong remonstrance was sent to the Dominion 
Government against the unjust and unwise discrimination 
against the immigration of Chinese into Canada. An in-, 
fluential committee was appointed to present it and urge 
it upon the attention of the Government. 

Most of an afternoon was spent discussing proposals for 
the supply and settlement of vacant congregations and the 
employment of ministers without charge. Various plans 
were proposed, among which were term service, a modified 
itinerancy, and a superintendent of vacancies, who might 
visit them and counsel with them,and be a general medium 
of communication between unemployed ministers and 
vacant charges. All of the proposalsand suggestions were 
referred to a committee to consider, and report to next 
Assembly a plan for the more speedy and suitable settle- 
ment of vacancies, aud for more fully utilizing the minis- 
ters of the Church. 

An evening was given to the discussion of reports on the 
state of religion, Sabbath-school and temperance work. 
The reports on the whole were gratifyingly encouraging. 
A few sessions conduct public services in the absence of 
ministerial supply. Thereis, among the elders, as a body, 
a deepening sense of responsibility and a consequent in- 
crease of activity ; and those who are faithful are more 
highly appreciated and honored than formerly, as the im- 
portant work they are fitted to do is more clearly dis- 
cerned. Family worship is more generally observed. 
In some congregations five-sixths of the homes 
have a family altur. ‘The attendance at prayer- 
meetings is on the increase; at the services of pub- 
lic worship the attendance is reported as very good, ex- 
ceptionally good, most encouraging, almost all that could 
be desired. The interest in mission work is deepening, as 
indicated by larger contributions in harder times and 
larger attendance at missionary meetings. Emphatic tes- 
timony is borne to the influence of the Y.P.S.C.E. We 
are tald that it has been a boon and a blessing, a ineans of 
mental and spiritual stimulus. It develops the lay ele- 
ment, cultivates social intercourse, interests the young in 
Bikde study, and encourages them to confess Christ. In 
1,820 Sabbath-schools there are 16,964 officers and teachers. 
and 143,162 scholars. Of these 57,525 memorize Scripture 
and the Shorter Catechism, and 57,236 attend the services 
of public worship. They gave last year for missions and 
other schemes of the Church, $41,867, and 4,036 members 
were added to the Church from 843 schools, while alto- 
gether 17,147 members in full communion are found in 
1,247 schools reporting on this point. 

The Church may be pronounced “ sound on the temper- 
ance question,” and the country not farfromit. In view 
of the pronounced state of public opinion in favor of Pro- 
hibition, as expressed by recent plebiscites in Manitoba, 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Nova Scotia, by the unan- 
imous vote of the Legislature of New Brunswick, and by 
the reports of sessions and presbyteries, the Assembly de- 
mands the immediate enactment and enforcement of Pro- 
hibition. The question whether it is competent for pro- 
vincial legislatures to enact a prohibitory law is now before 
the Courts, If the decision of the final Court of Appeal 
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should be in the affirmative there is little doubt that all 
the Provinces of Canada, with at most one or two excep- 
tions, will soon be under prohibition. But whether it shall 
be provincial prohibition sooner, or general prohibition for 
the whole Dominion later, it is bound to come, and the 
Presbyteriqns of Canada are determined to do all they can 
to hasten the accomplishment of this great moral reform. 

Thirteen ministers were granted leave to retire. Thir- 
teen were received from various other Churches, on vari- 
ous conditiéns, and fourteen students were allowed to take 
various special courses with a view to license. 

The following changes were made in the fund for the 
augmentation of weak congregations. The minimum 
stipend for unmarried men to be $700, for married $750 and 
free house; $100 more in the Northwest, where living is 
high. Grants recommended by presbyteries will be re- 
viewed by a committee of synod, and the fund adminis- 
tered by a separate committee, instead of by the Home 
Mission Committee, as hitherto. 

The question of institutIng a Church and Manse Build- 
ing Fund for the more destitute mission districts of On- 
tario and Quebec, similar to that which already has done 
so much for Manitoba and the Northwest, was remitted to 
presbyt es to report next year. 

The Committee on Union with other Churches, with in- 
structions to correspond and co-operate with any similar 
committee appointed by any other Church, was reappointed 
because there has been much interesting correspondence 
during the year with leading men in the Congregational 
Church of Canada, in which there is a very widespread 
feeling in favor of corporate or federal union with the 
Presbyterian Church. A Presbyterian minister who had 
been in charge of a prominent Congregational church for 
many years, felt so strongly upon the question that he this 
year applied for readmission to the Presbyterian Church 
and was received. 

The problem of evangelizing the large number of Chi- 
nege in our cities and towns is proving a difficult one. 
To organize and co-operate with local effort the Assembly 
instructed the Foreign Mission Committee to appoint a 
man qualified to labor among them as an itinerant evan- 
gelist and superintendent. A suitable man is in sight, 
who has been a successful medical missionary in the south 
of China. The circulation of both the Record and Chil- 
dren’s Record is year by year increasing, indicating an in- 
telligent and growing interest in the work of the Church. 

With reference to the appointment of professors in theo- 
logical colleges, it was decided that hereafter appoint- 
ments be made on nomination of the Board of the College 
in which the appointment fails to be made. Nominations 
may be sent to the Board by presbyteries, and the Board 
shall intimate its nomination to the Church at least one 
month before the meeting of Assembly at which the ap- 
pointment is to be made. 

The Old and Infirm Ministers’ Fund of the Church 
shows a working balance on hand, tho there are nearly one 
hundred annuitants on the fund. Good progress is being 
made with the endowment of $200,000, which is being 
raised. A proposal to make it imperative that every min- 
ister should be required hereafter, at his ordination, to 
connect himself with this fund, was, after much discus- 
sion, referred to presbyteries to report to next Assembly. 

The report of the Church and Manse Building Fund, 
which has greatly helped the Church to take possession of 
villages, towns and country districts in the newer settle- 
ments, shows that, during the last twelve years, the Board 
has helped to erect 222 churches and 49 manses, the esti- 
mated value of which is #400,000; during Jast year help 
was given to 26 churches and 13 manses. ‘‘ Anonymous” 
heads last year’s subscription list with $5,000. This fund 
owes its origin and eminent success to the indefatigable 
energy and zeal of Dr. Robertson, Superintendent of Mis- 
sions in the Northwest. 

An overture proposing the amalgamation of the Stand- 
ing Committees on the State of Religion, Sabbath Observ- 
ances, Systematic Beneficence, and Temperance, the re- 
ports of which are found from year to year to overlap in 
many particulars, was sent down to the presbyteries to 
report to next Assembly. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted urging upon all 
sessions to assume careful supervision over all young peo- 
ple’s societies, organized in their congregations, and recom- 
mending that’ such societies report annually to sessions, 
and that the active membership of all societies organized 
in congregations on the Christian Endeavor basis should 
consist of communicants, and that in all cases pastors of 
congregations, where there are such societies shall be ex- 
officio, active members. 

Several deputations from sister Churches were received 
and said the usual felicitous things in the usual felicitous 
way. These deputations while they consume time promote 
good feeling and a fraternal spirit, which makes for the 
Union of the Churches a consummation so earnestly and 
so generally desired. 

The hospitality of the people of St. John has been 
abounding. They have not only entertained’ the members 
of Assembly in their homes but treated them to a delight- 
ful excursion twenty-five miles up their beautiful river, on 
Saturday afternoon and to a public reception in the evening. 
The services on Sabbath were conducted by the Rev. R. 
Johnston, Lindsay, Ontario, and in the evening by the 
Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, of India. The meeting of As- 
sembly has been on the whole a very pleasant one and 
much good work done. The next Assembly will meet in 
London, Ontario, on the third Wednesday in June, 1895. 
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W. W. Barr, D.D., has been confirmed in the secre- 
taryship of the Board of Foreign Missions in the United 
Presbyterian Church. He has been a member of the Board 
since 1861, and during a great part of the time has been 
president. He has had but one pastorate, that of the 
Eighth Church in Philadelphia, commencing with Septem- 
ber 28th, 1859, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


BY THE REV, C. W. CUSHING. 








THE International Missionary Union gives unmistakable 
evidence of vigorous life—it grows from year to year. Be- 
ginning with a gathering of thirty missionaries eleven 
years ago, its increase has been steady, until the meeting 
just closed numbered 141 missionaries in attendance. 
Eighty-eight of these had never been present before and 
became members of the Union. The growth in character 
and power is fully equal to the increase in numbers. The 
meeting just closed was on a higher plane than any which 
had preceded it. The Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, who was 
present during most of the meetings, said: “I have at- 
tended as many missionary meetings, perhaps, as any man 
of my years; but I have never been in a meeting where 
there was such a manifest presence of the Holy Spirit as 
has been apparent here from first to last. Ihave not heard 
a speech which has seemed to be studied for rhetorical 
effect, with introductions and perorations, from beginning 
to end of the sessions.” 

The sessions opened on Wednesday evening with the 
usual recognition meeting, in which every missionary 
present rises and gives his or her name, field, and years of 
labor. On Thursday morning, the Rev. Dr. Pierson led the 
opening devotional meeting, which gave the keynote to all 
after meetings. The range of discussions during the meet- 
ings was wide, embracing every field in the foreign mission 
work and every phase of the work. In the convention 
were many marked men—Bishop Thoburn, Bishop Penick, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Drs. A. T. Pierson, G. 
A. Ford, J. L. Barton, J. L. Amerman, Cyrus Hamlin, G. 
W. Wood, Egerton R. Young and R. Thackwell, the Rev. 
T. L. Gulick, G. W. Boggs, the Rev. A. Ben Oliel, not to 
mention the president of the convention, and the many 
elect women who added much to the unusual character of 
the meetings. These are mentioned not because they were 
the only men of mark, nor because they were more distin- 
guished than others, but as a simple clew to the make-up of 
the meetings. 

In anordinary article only a few of the important topics 
discussed can be mentionedeven. One of the questions 
which awakened special interest was: What can be done 
within the Greek Church for its Reformation? Dr. J. H. 
House summarized the condition of the Church in two 
statements: 1. In this Church Religion is divorced from 
Christianity. He illustrated this by saying a man who 
would not eat bread baked in a greased pan will steal from 
you, and his church will not condemn him, if he is punc- 
tilious in the performance of the ceremonies which 
the Church requires. 2. He had never seen a sign of 
spirituality in the higher orders of the clergy. They are 
organized into political machines. Speaking of the con- 
dition in Mexico, the Rev. A. T. Graybill said : ‘After three 
hundred years of Spanish and Roman Catholic rule, Mexico 
is poorer and more corrupt than when Cortez conquered 
it. To the truth of this the people have uttered their ver- 
dict by throwing off the yoke.” 

India was largely represented, and much interest was 
manifest as the remarkable story of the great awakening 
was unfolded. Bishop Thoburn thrilled all who heard with 
narrations of this unparalleled history. He told of an in- 
stance when he saw among those who were gathered for a 
communion service several persons whom he knew to be pro- 
fessional thieves. ‘ Itdid not occur to me at the moment,” 
he said, “that Christ was crucified between two thieves. 
Bur,”’ he added, “‘I have lived to ordain two of those thieves 
as ministers of the Lord Jesus, and the son of one of them 
is at the head of our high school.”’ He told of the conversion 
of a Mohammedan who has brought 8,000 to Christ, and 
has set for himself the task of bringing 100,000 tohim. He 
told of one solid block of villages extending forty miles, aJ1 
of one caste, and all ready to come to Christ. 

Dr. Boggs, of Telugu, referred to the objection made to 
the movement because it began with the low caste, and 
said: ‘‘ From Christ till now, in every country, truth has 
worked up from lower to higher. If the Brahmins were 
won first, there would be no place for those of the lower 
caste.”’ In counection with this some interesting facts 
were brought out touching Siam and Laos. ‘ The King,” 
said Dr. McGilvary, *‘ boasts that India was opened to the 
world by gunboats, but Siam has been opened by missiun- 
aries. When the Queen perished by collision with her 
yacht, the King, as a monument to her, founded and 
endowed a college for women. In one place the viceroy 
sent to the missionary, on Sunday morning, an invitation 
to call on him. He sent back an answer that this was their 
worship day, and that he would call on the following day. 
Immediately the viceroy sent a high officer with the re- 
quest: ‘Come at once; bring your Christians and your 
Bible. My house is open to your worship.’ Such incidents 
reveal tendencies.”’ 

An interesting paper on the music of India was read by 
the Rev. E. Webb, in which it appeared that the natives 
have a most complete system of music; and not only are 
they musicians, but poets as well. They laugh at our 
poetry and music. All their literature, even to their dic- 
tionaries, is in poetry. Their physicians write their pre- 
scriptions in poetry. 

On Friday evening the Rev. Mr. Gulick, of Hawaii, spoke 
at length of the recent revolution there. He justified the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of the 
new Government, and from his standpoint thoroughly 
vindicated the course of Minister Stevens. 

A lengthy discussion on the importance of native Chris- 
tians supporting their own churches brought to light much 
information in regard to the real condition of these 
churches. The Rev. Mr. Mason, of Assam, expressed the 
opinion that a man who could only take care of himself 
was not much ofa man. ‘But,’ he said,‘*we have found that 
in some instances churches without pastors have prospered 
best, because they have felt that they must take care of 
themselves; while churches with a pastor—not unlike what 
we sometimes see at home—feel that the pastor must take 
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care of them.” “In China,’ said the Rev. Mr. Cady, “ we 
often get along without church buildings, and with un- 
educated pastors, for educated men often feel that they 
cannot liveon less than $50 a year, which is beyond the 
ability of the people.” Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and the Rev. Gil- 
bert Reid, argued that in some instances native churches 
ought to have help. 

The situation in China, Japan, Korea, etc., was fully and 
carefully reported by those just from these fields. The 
summing up of these reports showed, that while in some 
respects, missionary interests seem imperiled, on the 
whole, substantial progress is being made. Complications, 
the result of which cannot yet be foretold, do exist; never- 
theless, all seemed hopeful of a final outcome which would 
bring glorious results. There was no desire on the part of 
any who couldreturn, to remain away on account of com- 
plications. They rather all seemed eager to be on the field 
of conflict. 

Sunday, as usual, was a great day. Inthe morning, in- 
stead of the ordinary sermon, a composite sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Drs. Ford, of Syria ; Leonard, of Ja- 
pan; Boggs, of India; Barton, of Turkey; and Amerman, of 
Japan. The first gave an exposition of the great mission- 
ary commission ; the second told of the need of this com- 
mand ; the third presented the motive to secure its obedi- 
ence ; the fourth the necessity of unity in the action of the 
Church in this great work; and the last presented the 
promise- behind the command. To any who know the 
preachers it is not necessary tosay that this unique sermon 
produced a profound impression. 

Sunday afternoon, the Rev. A. Ben Oliel, a converted 
Jew now working in Jerusalem, gave a very impressive 
exposition of prophecy concerning the Jews. Among other 
interesting things on Sunday evening Bishop Penick gave 
an inspiring account of his work in Africa, and later 
among the colored people in this country. Part of the de- 
votional hour Monday morning was given to memorial 
services of members of the Union who had died the last 
year. The woman’s meeting and the meeting for children, 
tho very important, I have not space even to summarize. 

Devotional hour on Tuesday was set apart for special 
prayer for the Sanitarium. The prosperity of this is so 
intimately connected with the aim and work of the Union, 
and to the welfare of missionaries everywhere, that the 
keenest solicitude is felt for the way to be opened so that 
Dr. Foster can complete the magnificent building, one- 
half of which was finished a year ago. The fact that the 
Sanitarium with all its appliances has been legally trans- 
ferred to trustees who are to hold it in perpetuity for the 
interest of missionaries and other Christian workers and 
that year by year, Dr. Foster welcomes from 100 to 150 of 
these men and women as his guests for a week, and that 
the Sanitarium is always open to them when they need re- 
pair-, with no charge for treatment, and only a nominal 
price for board, and with the additional fact that he is con- 
tinually planning better things for these weary toilers 
makes the prosperity of the Sanitarium an object of spe- 
cial interest to all of these men and women. 

In the above there is but the most meager outline of 
what filled up this week of rare spiritual and intellectual 
festivities. 

WELLSBORO, PENN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


In Jersey City, New Haven and Boston, prominent 
ministers are taking up a work similar to that of Dr. Park- 
hurst in this city. The Rev. Jobn L. Scudder, in Jersey 
City, has secured warrants for the arrest of certain gam- 
blers, through evidence furnished by young men connected 
with his church. 





.... The Board of Education of the Presbyterian Church 
has determined that it must limit the probable number of 
students under its care iu colleges and seminaries during 
the coming season to 900, and cannot promise to give a 
larger sum than $80 for the year. It hopes, however, and 
expects to be able before the close of the year to increase 
that amount, and presses very earnestly that the sum of 
$150,000, recommended by the General Assembly, be raised 
in order that none may be unprovided for. 


... An instance of unusual religious intolerance for 
Switzerland has recently occurred. The Protestant minis- 
ter of Biasca, in the Tessin Canton, rented a hall in a 
neighburing place, where there were about fifty members 
of his congregation. When about to commence his service 
the Mayor and his secretary handed him a decree of the 
municipality forbidding the celebration of the divine serv- 
ice under penalty of imprisonment. The case has been re- 
ferred on complaint to the Federal Council, which has 
promised to examine into it. Altho this is the most in- 
tensely Roman Catholic of the different cantons, such a 
manifestation of intolerance is very exceptional. 


....The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Lane Seminary announce that provision for necessary 
instruction during the next Seminary year has been made 
by the Board as follows: by Prof. Edward D. Morris, in the 
usual course of Systematic Theology and History of Doc- 
trine ; by Prof. Henry W. Hulbert, M.A., of Marietta Col- 
lege, who has obtained leave of absence for one year, in the 
usual course in Church History and Homiletics; by the 
Rev. Kemper Fullerton, B.A., in Hebrew and New Testa- 
ment Greek, and by Dr. Alexander B. Riggs, in New Testa. 
ment Exegesis. Among the special lecturers are: Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Moore, on Church Polity (eight weeks); Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson, on Preaching (three weeks); Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers, on the Decalog (eighteen lectures), and Pres, 
George S. Burroughs, D.D., on New Testament Introduc- 
tion (three weeks). 


...-According to the Presbyterian Messenger there has 
been introduced into the Presbytery of Allegheny an over- 
ture to the General Assembly to send down an overture to 
the presbyteries, asking whether Chapter I, Section 8, of 
the Confession of Faith shall be so changed as to intro- 
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duce a clause declaring the inerrancy of original auto- 
graphs. The overture reads as follows: 

“ WHEREAS, it has been asserted that our General Assembly, 

ander the guise of interpreting the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church, has added thereto by declaring that the original 
autographs were inerrant, in order that the matter may de defi- 
nitely settled so that no room may be left for misunderstanding, 
the Presbytery of Allegheny respectfully asks that the following 
overture be sent down to the presbyteries: Shall Chapter I, Sec- 
tion 8, of the Confession of Faith be so changed as to read, * The 
Old Testament in Hebrew (which was the native language of the 
people of God of old) and the New Testament in Greek (which, 
at the time of the writing of it, was most generally known to the 
nations), being immediately inspired by God, the original auto- 
—_— manuscripts being inerrant, and by his singular care,’” 
etc. 
The object of this is to test, in what all acknowledge to be 
a perfectly constitutional way, whether the Presbyterian 
Church desires to declare, definitely and without question, 
that the original autograph manuscripts are inerrant. 


----The fourteenth General Council of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church was held in Chicago early inthis month. The 
principal points for discussion were for the Psalter and 
the canon with regard to re-ordination. The question in 
regard to the Psalter was as to the edition which should be 
used. The present Psalter is a mixture of versions, many 
beautiful psalms are left out and some are badly muti- 
lated. In the discussion the King James Version had some 
supporters, the Revised Version a few, and the Bishops’ 
translation the most of all. This last was opposed by some 
on the ground that it would introduce the Protestant 
Episcopal Prayer Book into the churches, and that was to 
be deprecated. It was decided that each congregation 
should have permission to introduce that translation if it 
so desired. The other topic was in regard to the canon 
prohibiting reordination of ministers.entering from other 
Churches. There was some discussion on this point, a few 
persons calling attention to the different methods of ordina- 
tion employed by different Churches. The canon which had 
already been accepted by the Cleveland Council was 
finally passed by a vote of 46 to17. The statistics pre- 
sented showed 121 parishes, 10,534 communicants, $181,816 
of contributions. These indicate an increase of 11 parishes 
and over 500 communicants. 


....Arrangements are very nearly completed, plans hav- 
ing been drawn and some money raised, for a new medical 
missionary college in this city under the auspices of the 
International Medical Missionary Society. This society 
has for some time carried on the work of assisting stu- 
dents, chiefly those who took their lectures ia other col- 
leges. It has been found, however, that the expense at- 
tending this was very great, and it was almost impossible 
in some cases for young men to accomplish their purpose. 
It has been felt, therefore, by those in charge that a special 
institution with full courses of lectures should be started, 
and accordingly steps have been taken to erect a building 
ata cost of about $250,000. It will accommodate about 150 
students, and the aim is to give them the best of medical 
instruction at a very moderate cost with special reference 
to the needs of the foreign field. The work of medical 
missions has enlarged so greatly that the courses in the 
colleges here are somewhat inadequate to the needs of 
those fields. The medical director will be Dr. George D. 
Dowkontt, and there is a Board of Managers of eighteen 
members of the Evangelical denominations, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, Methodist 
and Presbyterian. About $100,000, it is said, are already 


promised and they hope to push the enterprise through 
rapidly. 


..--There are to be two summer assemblies in the vicin- 
ity of New York this year. One has been organized on a 
narrow strip of land east of Fire island, between the great 
south bay and the ocean, called the “ Point of Woods.” It 
has been pushed forward by the Rev. Jobn D. Long, of 
Babylon, and the Rev. A. E. Colton, of Patchogue. Dur- 
ing July and August a variety of lectures will be given. 
1t will be a college of summer schools, a Y. M. C. A. en- 
campment, a patriotic rally, a pastor’s retreat, an aquatic 
sporting ground, etc., with a Religious Parliament, under 
the charge of Prof. T. F. Seward, and will provide lectures 
and discussions on temperance, social purity, rescue work, 
King’s Daughters, college settlement, prison reform, single 
tax, civil service, municipal reform, etc. The subject of 
Christian Unity will receive special attention. A Unity 
Congress will be held August 1st to 3d, under the auspices 
of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. ‘The three practi- 
cal suggestions which are now before the public will be 
presented, namely, the Chicago-Lambeth proposals, the 
Congregational Declaration and the plan of the Disciples 
of Christ. The other will be a series of conventions at 
Long Beach, under the auspices of the Long Beach Asso- 
ciation, of which Dr. D. J. Burrell, of the Marble Collegi- 
ate Church, in this city, is the president. There will be 
exercises of various kinds, a varliament of religions, Sun- 
day-school gatherings, reform associations, with promi- 
nent speakers on all these different topics. A special 
feature will be the musical evenings under the lead of 
Prof. A. T. Schauffler, of this city. 


....The Pope has issued his encyclical on Christian Unity. 
He appeals earnestly to all men of every land and race to 
favor unity of faith. With regard to the unbelieving na- 
tions he says that the Church will continue to work ear- 
nestly for their conversion, and prays that more mission- 
aries may be provided for that work. He expresses sor- 
row for the schisms and animosities which have separated 
great nations from the Roman Catholic Church, and ex- 
presses his hope that divine mercy and omnipotence will 
bring all back to the one true faith. In addressing the 
Oriental Churches the Pope recalls that the forefathers 
of the present members recognized the Roman Pontiff, 
and he invites them, as they are now better disposed 
toward Rome, to perfect the union. Their rites and patri- 
archal privileges will be upheld without violation or ex- 
ception. He appeals especially to the Slavs the world over 
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to return to the unity preached by Cyril and Methodius. 
In addressing Protestants he declares that there remains 
with them no certain rule of faith or authority, as is evi- 
denced by some denying the divinity of Christ and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and exhorts all to return that 
they may have one faith, hope and charity based on one 
Gospel. He appeals especially to Catholics, exhorting 
them to submit wholly to the guardianship of the Church, 
to put off sloth and perform their duties obedient toward 
the civil powers with which the Church willingly con- 
cludes arrangements. He makes a special attack upon the 
Freemasons as enemies of religious unity, and calls upon 
Italy and France to throw off their despotism. In politi- 
cal questions he claims that the liberty of the people can 
be made to accord with the power of rulers, who receive 
their power from God and must make a strict accounting 
of their stewardship. He closes with an earnest appeal to 
rulers to foster religious union and strive to insure that 
the end of the nineteenth century shall not resemble the 
stormy close of the eighteenth. 








Biblical Research. 


THE days of frauds in biblical literature and antiquities 
are by no means over, and their history constitutes an 
interesting chapter in the ups and downs of this depart- 
ment. Less thanascore of years ago the famous, or rather, 
infamous, Moabitish antiquities deceived the very elect, 
as the Curator of the Berlin Museum, who acquired 
them ataheavy price, and the late Professor Schlottmann, 
of Halle, who defended their authenticity, can amply tes- 
tify. Itis only a few years ago since the Shapira Deuter- 
onomy fraud was the sensation of the hour in the circle of 
biblical scholars. The newest thing in this direction is the 
publication of a pretended biographical sketch of Christ 
between his thirteenth and twenty-ninth year, coming 
from India and edited by the French publicist, Nicolas 
Notowitch, in a small volume entitled ‘‘La Vie inconnue 
de Jésus Christ.” Cartes et illustrations. (Paris: Paul 
Ollendorff. 1894. 3.50 francs.) The fact that this book 
has within a few months passed through eight editions, 
and is being discussed at a lively rate by certain journals, 
shows that it deserves at least a passing notice. The edi- 
tor claims that he discovered the manuscript while on a 
journey to Tibet in a cloister where he was lying with a 
broken leg. He received the work from a lama or Tibetan 
priest, who read it to him in the Tibetan language, from 
which the editor then, with the assistance of his inter- 
preter, made a French translation which covers seventy- 
seven and a half pages octavo print. The title of the book 
is ‘‘ The Life of the Holy Issa [Jesus], the Best among 
the Children of Men.” It claims to be founded on data 
furnished by Jewish merchants. After a brief introduc- 
tory summary of the history of Israel from the captivity in 
Egypt to the birth of Issa, Jesus, the biographical sketch 
begins. According to this Issa is the son of poor but pious 
parents, sent and chosen by God ‘to raise up those who 
have fallen into sin and to help those who suffer.” 
in early youth he preaches repentance. 
at.thirteen, he marries. Afterward he flees to India, where 
he rejects the castes. Through his preaching he persuades 
the people to cast aside their idols. The efforts of the 
priest to have him rejected by the people fail; they them- 
selves must flee. From India Issa goes to Persia, where 
the people are forbidden by the priests to listen to him. 
The Magi manage to drive him out of the country, where- 
upon he returns to India at the age of twenty-nine. Pilate 
tries to persuade the priests and elders to have him put to 
death ; but failing in this, he, through false witnesses, 
secures this end. Heis crucified and buried. On the third day 
the report is spread that his grave is empty, and that ‘‘ the 
highest Judge has sent his angels £0 carry the mortal re- 
mains of the Holy One up to Heaven, in whom a part of the 
divine spirit has been dwelling onearth.”’ Then the disciples 
preach his Gospel over the entire earth. Interspersed with 
this historical sketch are teachings and sayings of this 
Issa of general ethical, theological, and historical character, 
which show little or no connection with the Gospel records. 
Lic. Preuschen, is the Christliche Welt, a. c. No. 20, has ex- 
amined into the merits and demerits of the find, and un- 
hesitatingly pronounces it a fraad, on the ground (1) of 
contradictions on the part of the editor ; (2) the literary 
character of the work is entirely non-Tibetan and non- 
Indian ; (3) plain anachronisms and other contradictions in 
the contents themselves. Throughout it appears as the 
composition of the pretended editor, in whose eyes Christ 
is a Buddhistic Jew, with a dash of socialism in his char- 
acter. The book is in more than one respect a sign of the 
times. 


Even 
Already famous 








Charities. 


Mrs. SARAH H. GREEN, of this city, widow of John C. 
Green, who gave over a million dollars to Princeton Col- 
lege, some time before her death last year executed a deed 
of trust to a nephew, Mr. Frederick Frelinghuysen, of 
Newark, N.J., by which $350,000 were to be at his disposal. 
She accompanied it with a note requesting him to pay the 
following legacies: To the Children’s Aid Society, of New 
York, $10,000; School of Industrial Art for Women, New 
York, $25,000; Society for the Relief of Half Orphans and 
Destitute Children, New York, $50,000; trustees of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, of Philadelphia, 350,- 
000; Society for the Relief of Destitute Children of Sea- 
men, in West Brighton, $25,000; S. R. Smith Infirmary, 
Tompkinsville, S. I, $25,000; Presbyterian Hospital, of 
New York, $50,000; Board of Foreign Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church, $50,000; and Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, $50,000. The whole fund now 
amounts to nearly $450,000, and the sums are to be paid. 
They are in addition to $180,000 given at her death, a year 
ago, 
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--++The will of Mary E. Woodward, of this city, leaves to 
the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Diocese of Maryland $1,000 in trust, the income to be used 
as a part of the salary of the resident rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Severn Parish, Arundel County, Maryland ; to St. 
Thomas’s Church, in this city, $4,000, the income to be 
applied to the relief of the poor and sick of the parish ; to 
the Old Women’s Home, in Baltimore, $300. 


....Dr. C. L. Ford, Professor of Anatomy, who died at 
Ann Arbor recently, bequeathed $20,000 to the general 
library of the University of Michigan, the income to be 
used to purchase books, and $3,000 to go to the Students’ 
Christian Association. In addition to this he left $100,000 


to various religious and benevolent Congregational asso- 
ciations. 


..-.By the will of the late Mrs. Ellen Lambert Abbott, 
of Philadelphia, $3,000 are bequeathed to the Presbyterian 
Hospital of Philadelphia, and the same sum to the 
Woman’s Christian Association of Philadelphia. After 
other private legacies have been paid the residuary estate 
is to pass to the Woman’s Christian Association. 


.---The will of Annie A. Morss, of this city, after a num- 
ber of personal bequests, leaves the residue of her estate, 
amounting to between $5,000 and $10,000, to the Presbyterian 
Board of Relief for Disabled Ministers and the Widows and 
Orphans of Deceased Ministers. 


.--.-Francis A. Palmer, of this city, has giver $10,000 as 
an endowment for the Home for Aged Ministers of the 


Christian denomination, which is to be located at Cas- 
tile, N. Y. 


....-Mr. S. B. Armour, of Kansas City, a member of the 
famous firm of packers, has given $25,000 to the Cleildren’s 
Home of that city. 








Che Sunday-School. 
LESSON FOR JULY 8TH. 


PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE.—LUKE 2: 


> 25-38. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel.—LUKE 2: 32. 

NoTEs.—** A man . whose name was Simeon,’’— 
Nothing more is known about him. We are not even told 
his tribe, and have no right to accept an early idea that it 
was the Simeon who was son of the famous Hillel and 
father of Gamaliel. “The consolation of Israel.”— 
The coming of the Messiah, who should deliver Israel from 
its troubles. ‘The Lord’s Christ.”,—Usually in the 
New Lestament Lord” means Jesus, but here it is the 
supreme Jehovah ; so that ‘‘ the Lord’s Christ’ is thesame 
as in the Old Testament we read ‘‘the Ancinted of the 
Lord,” or of Jehovah. ‘““He came in the Spirit.”— 
Under the Spirit’s influence. “ After uve custom of 
the law.” —The custom of the law was that every firstborn 
sou should be redeemed by presentation in the temple, 
with the gift of five shekels of silver. The thought was 
that the first of everything, whether child or fruit of 
a tree or ground or animal, should be given to God. 
But instead of taking the firstborn son, the tribe of 
Levi was taken to be priests and attendants, and also each 
first born was redeemed by the payment of five shekels. 
Besides this, the mother, after the birth of every child, was 
to be in retirement for six weeks, after which an offering, 
which in the case of the poor was only two turtle doves or 
two young pigeons, was made for “ purification.” Being 
only five miles from Jerusalem, Mary could easily attend 
personally, with her child. ** Now lettest thou.”—The 
hymn of Simeon is called the * Nunc Dimittis,” from the 
Latin words with which it begins. It was doubtless orig- 
inally in Hebrew, poetry, and should be so printed. 
“The falling and rising up.” —Some should stumble and 
fall on account of him, and others accept him.———“* Four 
score and four years.”—This may represent her age, but 
more likely she had been a widow for eighty-four years, 
besides the seven years with her husband, which would 
make ninety-one years, or a year or two less, since her mar- 
riage, which may have taken place when she was perhaps 
twelve years old. She was probably just over a hundred. 
“The redemption of Jerusalem.”’—The same as “ the 
consolation of Israel.” 

Instruction.—We must not think of Christ as born 
among a people of hypocrites. There were many devout 
people, who accepted the good teachings of the Pharisees, 
revered the Old Testament, and waited for the Messiah. 
Who knows how many such there may be among those 
who have now never heard of Christ, or who follow a cor- 
rupt Christianity ? 

This lesson has much to say of the Holy Spirit. We 
learn that the Spirit guides and helps devout people. They 
walk in the Spirit. He gives them hopes of the future, a d 
teaches them to recognize Christ. 

‘The consolation of Israel’? came in a very humble way, 
the infant son of very poor parents. Who that was not 
specially enlightened could have seen ‘*the redemption of 
Jerusalem ” and of the world in that little infant ? There 
may be great possibilities of good in any chiid, and we 
should try to find them and develop them, and honor child- 
hood. 

When one has lived long enough, then he should be 
ready to go, a8 was Simeon. How much more have we 
seen than did Simeon of the salvation of God! Now 
Christ’s kingdom is visible everywhere. It is a real 
‘revelation to the Gentiles,” for it has come to us, and 
it is the chief ‘‘glory of thy people Israel,” out of whom 
Jesus came. 

Weare told that Joseph and Mary “ marveled ” at what 
Simeon said; but she believed. We may not understand 
Gcd’s dealing with us, but it is our duty still to believe 
and trust him, 
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Mary was“told that the career of Christ should bring 
much sorrow to her; so indeed it did. She was a “mother 
of sorrows,” a mater dolorosa. So she is pictured in art. 
But she was also the most blessed among women. Great 
blessing does not exclude greatsorrow. Sorrowisa blessed 
experience if well used. 

Much honor should be given to good old women like 
Anna, or old men like Simeon. They deserve reverence. 
They zive their life to doing good, and they connect us with 
an honored past. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 





ADAMS. G. D., Hamilton Theo. Ins., called to Amsterdam, 
a 

BIGGS, J. D., Bowling Green, Ky.. resigns. 

DAVIS, S. C., Denver, Col., goes to Phoenix, Arizona. 


DUR et. J. H., D.D., South Amboy, accepts call to Harrison, 


ELDER, Rosenrt, ord. recently, Westerly, R. I. 

HEALD, A., Felchville, Vt., resigns. 

KENDRICK, A. A., Shurtleff College, resigns. 

LAMB, M. T., Davenport, Ia., called to Newark, N. J. 
MARTELL, C. H., Fairville, N. B., resigns. ° 
PHELPS, Isaac N., called to Newport, R. I. 


STONE, Watrer L., Newton Theo. Ins., accepts call to South 
Penobscot, Me. 


TINGLEY, 8. L., Newton Theo. Ins., called to Savoy, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDEN, Davip A., Hammond and Baldwin, Wis. 
BARROWS, WriuiaM H., Cass, Ia., resigns. 
BATTEY, Ricuarp H., Crookston, called to Barnesville, Minn. 
BODMAN, F. H., North Adams, accepts call to Coleraine, Mass. 


BLISS, Howarp 8., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Union ch., 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


BRADEST. ALBERT J., Kansas City, accepts call to Old Orchard, 


, resigns. 


Me. 

very ABRAM H., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Bev- 
erly, 

CALHOUN, Harry C., Clifton and Ashkum, III., resigns. 


CARTL EDGE, Hewry, Yale Sem., called to Killingworth, Conn. 
CLARK, A. W., Howard Univ., accepts call to Portland, Me. 


CLARKE, CHARLES F., Whitneyville, Conn., called to Sher- 
burne, N.Y. 

CON Ams. WILLIAM, Stockbridge, accepts call to Trempleau, 

is. 

COLLOM, Josepn E., Denver, accepts call to Littleton, Col. 

CONRAD, WrtuttramM J., Belgrade, Minn., resigns. 

CROFTS, Daniet W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Peoria, Ill. 

DAVIS, Harbin W., St. Joseph, Mich., resigns. 

aoeane. Iigenry W., Wells, Me., accepts call to Watertown 
Ss. > 


FARNHAM. H. Everett, ord. recently, Lovell Center, Me. 


FERGUSON, WitiiaM D., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Spring 
Creek, Penn. 


FERRIS, Seymour C., Syracuse, accepts call to Gasport, N. ¥. 
GERRISH, GeorGE M., ord. June 9th, Goshen, Mass. 


BAAR. Comnaaaus G., Central Lake, accepts call to Vernon, 

Mich. 

HARDY, Owen E., Andover Sem., accepts call to Lyndeboro, 
N. H. 

JONES, Joun E., Old Man’s Creek, Iowa City, Ia., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, Louis M., ord. recently, Conewango, N. Y 

LEWIS, Tuomas J , East Andover, N. H., resigns. 

LONGREN, CHARLES W.., Barre, Vt., called to First ch., Frank- 
lin, Mass. 

MacFARLAND, CHARLESS., East Bostor, Mass., resigns. 

MANN, W114 G., Pilgrim ch., Pueblo, Col., resigns. 


McLAUGHLIN, James, Mantorville, Mian., accepts call to For- 
man, Rutland and C ayuga, N. D 


MIOGARL, Gaones, Burlington, Kan, accepts call to Neills- 
ville, 8. 


MONROE, ALEXANDER, Chicago, accepts call to Peoria, Ill. 


ORTH, PuHitip_A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Bethlehem ch., 
Davenport, Ia. 


OSGOOD, GEorGrE W., Newburyport, Mass., resigns. 
PERKINS, 8. F. (Free Bap), accepts call to Mont Eagle, Tenn. 
PHELPS, Freperick B., Irasburg, accepts call to Whiting, Vt. 


POLLARD, SAMUEL W., Fairmount, accepts call to Pilgrim ch., 
West Indianapolis, ind. 


ROLLINS, Joun C., Villa Park ch., Denver, accepts call to Tel- 
luride, Col. 


SCARROW, Davip H., Russell, accepts call to Burlington, Kan. 
SHEARMAN, Jr., THOMAS G., ord. Jane 7th, Moatclair, N. J. 
SNYDER, P. M., ord. June 6th, Burlington, Vt. 

SPENCER, Jupson G., Berlin, accepts call to Charlton, Mass. 
STOUGH, H. W., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Oak Park, Il. 
SWARTTHOUT, EAstMAn G., Perry, Mich., resigns. 


TAYLOR, LivinGsrone L.. Oidoratie Springs, Col., 
to Plymouth ch., C leveland, 


THOME, James A., Cleveland, “hg accepts call to Loda, IIL. 
Isaac B., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Valley City, 


accepts call 


WEBBER, BERTHOLD L., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Clay 
Center, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, J. M., 
BEY RER, C. (€ 
hune, Ind. 


BRANDT, Joun B., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to East Liberty 
ch., Pittsburgh. Penn. 


BRISTOL, N. D., Cleveland, 0., accepts call to Miller, S$. D. 
CHURCHILL, C. i., inst. June 20th, Stuart, Neb. 

HEDGES, T. J., Idaho Falls, Ida 10, called to Waitsburg, Wash. 
KNOX, Grorae, Monticello, accepts call to Indianapolis, Ind. 


LUCCOCK, GrorcEe N., Bloomington, Ind., accepts call to 
Washington, D.C. 


MURPHY, A., Og, a ol ro O., resigns. 


Columbus, O., resigns. 
}., becomes pastor, Kirkland, Elizaville and Ter- 


PETTITT, A. U., Maine, accepts call to Fisher, Bethel and Key- 
stone, Min. 
PINNEY, J. 8., Balaton, accepts call to St. James, Minn. 


RICE, H. G., "Deloat. called to Monticello, Ind. 
STRAIN, D. J., Virginia, lll., called to Wisner, Neb. 
TUCKER, STEPHEN, Greenville, Mise., called to Nashville, Tenn. 


wae. WILLIAM A., accepts permanent pastorate, Welsh Run, 
-enn. 


WOODFORD, Burton H., 


D McCormick Theo. Sem., called to 
Williams, la. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ACKLEY, Wu. N., Prot. Epis., Narragansett Pier, R.I., acce pts 

call to St. Andrew’ 's ch. P Rok lyn, N. Y. 6 p 
FOSTER, A. N., Univ., inst. June 19th, Lynn, Mass. 
KUHN, 8., Ref. Ger., Liverpool, Penn., resigns. 
a J. HARPER, United Pres., inst. receutly, Wheeling, 
NELSON. A O., Luth., Princeton, Ill., accepts call to Minneap- 

olis, } 

H. E., 


WILSON, Cobb ——— School, called to 
North’ semiadne and Br Riottinneon Me . 
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The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week” will be con- 
sidered by us an equivalent to ‘hetr publishers for volumes recetved. 
The interes s of our reader: will guide us im selec‘4on of works 
Sor further notice. 


KIDD’S SOCIAL EVOLUTION.” 


THE author of this volume is not likely to remain un- 
known. He is no ordinary man, but a bold and original 
thinker, able to mark out a line of reasoning and to ex- 
press himself with sense and moderation on subjects of 
first importance. He is a thorough-going believer and 
at thesame time an evolutionist. The theory of his book 
is strictly evolutionary, planted too broadly for safety 
on Weisman’s still problematical or provisional modifi- 
cations of the Darwinian doctrine. 

To Mr. Kidd progress or development is the funda- 
mental law of life, a movement which he regards as an 
unavoidable necessity, determined by natural selection 
in the struggle for existence, and so stringent that if 
competition and development should cease the whole 
process of history would collapse and the race be 
doomed to extinction. In the evolution of the social 
problem two forces are concerned, one the social force, 
the common good and interest of the whole, and the 
other the rational interest of the individual. Progress, as 
Mr. Kidd interprets history, is secured by the sacrifice of 
individual interests to those of the social man. He finds 
that law true in the lower stages of natural history 
among all animal orders. Applying it to sociology he 
develops it intoa theory which contains in it one funda- 
mental point which, whether itis ultimately established 
or not, is the most important recent contribution to socio- 
logical theory. Social progress on this theory is brought 
about by the sacrifice of the individual to the interest of 
the whole. It is a movement which has the interest 
and reason of the individual against it, and is without 
sanction of reason when looked at from the isdividual 
standpoint alone. 

The process of social development has, however, gone 
forward: and the question therefore arises by what 
means the resistance of the individual reason has been 
overcome and the individual led to submit to a process 
which his reason showed him was so much opposed to his 
individual interests. This, Mr. Kidd declares, has been 
the function of religion which has furnished social law 
or social right che sanction which could not be fcund in 
individual reason, and by this means held up society 
against a divisive and destructive individualism far 
enough to secure the progress of the race. 

This is the most important point in the book. In fact, 
the author’s whole theory rests on it and moves around 
it. He does not say that the whole influence of religion 
has been engaged in opposing and neutralizing the indi- 
vidual reasons or the rational interests of the individual, 
but he does say that the function of religion, in every 
stage of human progress, has been 


au 
the 


‘*to provide a super rational sanction for that large class 
of conduct in the individual necessary to the maintenance 
of the development which is proceeding, but for which 
there can never be, in tbe nature of things, any rational 
sanction.” 

The historical support brought to this position is not 
the strongest, tho the proposition to be maintained 
would not seem to be in need of any very difficult re- 
enforcement, viz., that ‘‘all religions are associated 
with social conduct and continue invariably founded on 
a belief in the supernatural.” 

Our author’s definition of religion, tho strong in one 
point and exceedingly ingenious throughout, is not free 
from the suspicion of begging the question. He says: 

“A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-ra- 
tional sanction for that large class of conduct in the indi- 
vidual where his interests and the interests of the social 
organization are antagonistic, and by which the former are 
rendered subordinate to the latter in the gencral interests 
of the evolution which the world is undergoing.”’ 

The strong points in this definition are the recognition 
of the universality of the demand for an ultra-rational 
or superoatural sanction as the characteristic mark of 
religion, and the assertion that the law which religion 
thus promulgates is at one with the interest of society as 
a whole, tho this is strangely coupled with the implica- 
tion that it is directly opposed to the interest of the indi- 
vidual. What remains unproved in this definition, and 
what Mr. Kidd’s theory, if it is to prevail, must prove, is 
that there is no common ground of reconciliation be- 
tween the individual and the social interests ; that re- 
ligion must forever be in conflict with individual inter- 
est and reason, and that on this account social law can 
never have the sanction of individual reason, but must 
always appeal to a super-rational or supernatural sanc- 
tion. 

This position marks the author’s independence of Mr. 
Spencer. It is indeed his widest variation from him, and 
not from him alone. It is, indeed, open to grave objec- 
tions. 

We note that it has been hailed in some ultra-theolog- 
ical quarters as a promising escape from an unwelcome 
philosophy. Its religious value is by no means clear, and 
we do not wonder that Professor Drummond has taken 
occasion in his recent Lowell Lectures to point out his 
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dissent. There would seem to be more hope in a philos- 
ophy which teaches that the social evolution moves 
toward the identification of individual with social inter- 
ests, even tho that philosophy should bear the name of 
Herbert Spencer. The assertion that social order and 
social progress are forever in conflict with the reason of 
the individual, and from the nature of the case can have 
no sanction in individual reason, but only in a super- 
rational or supernatural reason, looks very much like 
giving up the whole case, and saying there can be no 
rational sociology. 

It is a strong point in this definition that it points out 
the close connection between religion and social conduct, 
and shows social life and law as leaning for their sanc- 
tions on religion. The inference from this cannot be an 
everlasting oppugnation between the individual reason 
and the social law, but a deep recognition in human na- 
ture—a faith, if you please to call it so—in their identity. 
Mr. Kidd does not believe that the super-rational or su- 
pernatural basis can be eliminated from religion. In 
this we agree with him, and so far accept his statement 
that religion can never be reduced to a matter of pure 
logical rationality. In exploiting his position he leads 
off into another wide variation from the Synthetic 
Philosophy of Spencer (p. 115): 


“In the religious beliefs of mankiud we have not simply 
a class of phenomena peculiar to the childhood of the race ; 
we have therein the characteristic feature of our social 
evolution.” 

On the same page he asserts that scientific thinking 
has missed the point (p. 21): 

‘‘Here, as in other departments of social affairs, science 
has as yet obtained no real grasp of the laws underlying 
the development which is proceeding in society. These 
religious phenomena are certainly among the most per- 
sistent and characteristic features of the development 
which we find man undergoing in society.” 

Elsewhere we read in the same tenor : 


** Perhaps one of the first things which arrest attextion 
on a comparison of the condition of thought outside the 
churches on religious questions . . is the disappearance 
of that condition of mind [represented] at the period of the 
French Revolution by the assured and aggressive objector 
to religion. It is not that the dogmas of religion are 
more widely adhered to, but that this state of mind has 
been to a large extent superseded by a remarkable 
earnestness, a general dee) lying religiousness ... which 
is, perhaps, without paralici in any previous age.” 

In another striking passage we read (p. 114): 

** We see also why, despite the apparent tendency to the 
disintegration of religious belief among the intellectual 
classes at the present day, those who seek to compromise 
matters by getting rid of that feature which is the essential 
element in all religions [the supra-rational] make no im- 
portant headway ; and why the undogmatic sects 
reap the scantiest harvest, while the dogmatic churches 
still take the multitude. We are led to perceive how in- 
herently hopeless arid misdirected is the effort of those who 
try to do what Cannes and Grégoire attempted to make the 
authors of the French Revolution do---reorganize Christian- 
ity without believing in Christ. A form of belief from 
which the ultra-rational element has been eliminated is, it 
would appear, no longer capable of exercising the function 
of a religion.” : 


This is all strong and clear, but it would seem to point 
in a direction opposite to that taken by Mr. Kidd, and 
indicate that the social interest and the individual rea- 
son, super-rational reason and individual reason must 
fundamentally agree. 

The points we have raised as to the philosophical va- 
lidity of the conflicting relation in which Mr. Kidd 
places social well-being and individual reason do not af- 
fect the strength of his general proposition that religion, 
as he defines it and resting on its super-ratioval basis, 
has performed in the forward movement the all-impor- 
tant function of inducing the individual to sacrifice his 
personal interests to the interests of society. We should 
say, however, that instead of this being a sacrifice con- 
trary to reason, that it was one dictated by reason. 

We have no space left to follow Mr. Kidd into his 
search for examples in the evolution of modern history. 
This is by no means the strongest part of the work. As 
was to be expected froma writer whose theory identified 
human progress with the expansion of the social inter- 
ests, he looks forward to the rapid development of the 
social organism, but not on a socialistic basis. In his 
view the world is fully committed to democracy ; and 
democracy, in common with many others, both friends 
and foes, he does not believe to ba individualism, but a 
rational socialism, in which the power and opportunity 
of the whole is directed to the conservation and devel- 
opment of the individual and his rights. What room 
would remain in such a society for conflict between 
social law and individual reason we do not clearly see. 

Mr. Kidd constantly implies the socialistic tendency 
of modern democracy. What truth there is in this as- 
sumption comes in the way of reaction against the 
excessive individualism which has been developed in 
modern society and as an escape from it. To one who 
studies the significance of what drift there is toward the 
enlargement and expansion of the social function of the 
State it is obvious that the key to it all is the conviction 
that this is the surest and most effectual way of secur- 
ing the rights of the individual. It does not indicate 
movement in a socialistic direction, but is intended to 
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secure the better and surer recognition of individual 
rights. 

We remark in closing that the volume before us owes 
much of its success to its noble tone, its clear and de- 
lightful style, and to the very great pleasure the reader 
experiences as he is conducted through the strong, dig- 
nified and courteous discussion. From a scientific point 
of view it is the most important contribution recently 
made to biological sociology. It isabook which is bound 
to make its way, and be read more and more and have a 
widening influence. 


& 


A STUDY OF THE HEXATEUCH.* 


As longas the authorship and comp9sition of the first 
six books of the Bible remain open questions to a great 
proportion of the English-speaking public, such scholar- 
ly and able books as the one before us will be most wel- 
come. Thisis not only emphatically the case at present, 
but interest in the question, as one of prime importance 
to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, and so to the very 
foundations of Christian teaching, is certainly rather in- 
creasing than diminishing. 

Mr. Addis carries a step further the work which sever- 
al authors have recently undertaken, and aims to pre- 
sent in the clear, dry light of impartial science the re- 
sults of modern critical investigation as to the origins of 
the oldest Hebrew historical records. The facts which 
Kuenen’s Hexateuch gave to every biblical scholar in 
condensed and technical form Mr. Addis sets before the 
average intelligent Bible student with the lucidity of a 
true teacher of the people and the accuracy of the genu- 
ine scientist. What Kautzsch and Socin have done for 
the Germans, and a young American scholar, the Rev. 
B. W. Bacon for the English-speaking public in the Book 
of Genesis, Addis aims to do for the entire Hexateuch 
(Pentateuch and Joshua). Volume I, now published, 
contains a new translation of one of the main document- 
ary ‘‘sources” into which modern criticism divides the 
Hexateuch ; the so-callei ‘‘ prophetic” document JE, 
which Addis, in agreement with the dominant school of 
criticism, the Grafian, considers ‘‘the oldest book of 
Hebrew history, dating from about the eighth century 
B.c. This translation is printed in two kinds of type in 
Genesis, the portions attributable to the Elohistic source, 
E, being printed in Italic, and the Jahvistic elements in 
Roman. In Exodus and the following books three kinds 
of type are employed; the larger part of JE in these 
books being regarded as not yet resolvable into its’ele- 
ments, and being printed in Roman type. A _ heavy- 
faced type is employed in passages in Exodus—Joshua 
where J is recognizable, and Italic as before in those 
attributable with: confidence to E. Throughout this 
volume the text of P, that part of the Hexateuch re- 
garded by-Grafians as the latest, a priestly law-book of 
about the fifth century B.C., is simply omitted, this ele- 
ment being reserved by the author for treatment in a 
subsequent volume. The division is the less obnoxious 
from the fact that practically no disagreement exists 
among critics as to the portions of the Hexateuch as- 
signable to P. 

The ‘‘ prophetic ” source of the Hexateuch, presented 
to us in its partially resolved form as the oldest book of 
Hebrew history, with notes and an introduction, is ac- 
cordingly the contribution Mr. Addis makes to the Hex- 
ateuchal problem. His book looks both forward and 
backward. In the introduction he has given the English 
reader an account of the progress of Hexateuch criticism 
up to its present status, a review unsurpassed for clear- 
mess and correctness of general impression in any lan- 
guage, and showing most careful study of criticism in 
both its earlier and later development, One may, per- 
haps, be surprised on p. xxxviii, note 1, where Graf’s 
predecessors are spoken of, to find no notice taken of the 
very remarkable anticipations of Reuss (cf, Enc. Brit., 
art. ‘* Pentateuch”), all the more noteworthy because 
the veteran Reuss had been Graf’s instructor in criticism. 
Has Reuss, from his bilingual productions, come under 
the somewhat sweeping, but on the whole just, condem- 
nation meted out by our author to the modern French 
critics: ‘‘Their views, when original, are purely fantas- 
tic?” To Renan, Seinecke, Havet and Vernes, who are 
here included, both Horst and Bruston might have been 
added ; but Reuss deserves better treatment. 

Throughout the portion devoted to the text of the Hex- 
ateuch the notes are judicious and scholarly, and the 
avoidance of Hebrew text is certainly wise. Evidently 
Mr. Addis means to be most prudent and conservative in 
his claims. Tbe abandonment from Genesis onward of 
the attempt to separate J from E, save in exceptional 
passages, is commendably within the margin of safety ; 
and on the whole it very fairly illustrates the attitude 
of criticism. It is just here, in its presentation of the 
tantalizingly unfinished problem, that the book points 
forward, like a story ‘“‘to be continued in our next.” 
But Mr. Addis awaits the advance of the science, and 
does not venture beyond the comparatively positive opin- 
ions of his authorities. 

We must make, however, some slight exception to the 
above statement. In fact one cannot but feel that Mr. 
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Addis had forgotten his usual caution in attributing 
Ex. 15 ; 22-25 to E. Certainly no critic claims that the 
indications are here decisive. On the other hand he is 
certainly right in printing the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex. 20-24: 8) in Italic. It is incomprehensible that 
the cautious and scholarly Driver should have committed 
himself tothe untenable assignment of chh. 20: 22-25: 8, 
to J (Introd. to Lit. of O. T.,” p. 29 ff.) unless through 
being misled by the authority of Wellhausep, who in his 
articles on the Composition (Jahrb. f. d Theol., 1876-77, 
p. 557 ff.) laid claim to the Book of the Covenant for J. But 
both Driver and Addis, who on pp. 137 and 157 still attri- 
butes this opinion to Wellhausen, should have observed 
that Wellhausen himself on p. 327 of his Comp. des Hexa- 
teuch’s, 1889, withdraws it as untenable in view of the 
arguments of Kuenen (Tijdschrift, 15 (1881) p. 196 ff.) 
A more egregious instance of this overstepping of his 
usual caution by our author occurs on p. 149 in the case 
of the singular and important passage Ex. 24: 1 f., 9-11, 
which is printed in Italic, as if attributable with some 
confidence toE. Weare the more inclined to look upon 
this as a mere slip or blunder from the fact that the au- 
thor himeelf in bis note on these verses declares them to 
be ‘‘connected with 19, 13 b, 20-25.” Yet in the note 
immediately succeeding, 19,22, 24 are said to be ‘‘ by 
the Jahvist.” 

Slight defects like the above are only exceptions which 
prove the rule of uniform carefulness in the author, to 
which fair letter press and general appearance admirably 
correspond. ‘The book is an excellent réport of the con- 
clusions of the critical school. 


2 


HERBERT D. WARD'S NEW BOOK.* 


EIGHT short stories, most of them distinctly American 
in spirit, and bearing the brush-marks, so to speak, of a 
vigorous and independent artist, make Mr. Ward’s new 
book a notable one and worthy of sincere attention. At 
the reviewer’s hand especially it is pretty sure to have fair 
treatment, since it does not excite polemical prejudice or 
bite hard upon pet files. It is a collection of pictures vivid, 
uncommon and strikingly attractive. 

Mr. Ward’s style is nervous, unconventional and youth- 
ful; that is to say, full of freshness and enthusiasm. Most 
of the stories are pathetic, with a decided trend toward 
tragedy; some of them are stirringly tragic. If we have 
fault to find we must demur to the sufficiency of art-law 
to sustain the conclusion of the ‘‘ Missing Interpreter,”’ 
which is the most original and, barring this defective end- 
ing, the most artistically powerful story in the book, and 
one of the most powerful in recent literature. There was 
no call for the fantastical sailing of the old dory on its last 
return, and Dave’s death seems forced upon the reader. It 
would make the ‘ Missing Interpreter” a well-nigh per- 
fect and certainly a haunting and appealing picture were 
Dave permitted to return alive, go up the beach to the hut 
with his old wife and the returned cat, and be then shut 
from the reader’s further curiosity by the curtain of dim- 
ness and silence. Death isinevitable; but it isnot always 
necessary to picture it ; the Greeks felt this, and their in- 
comparable art eluded even death’s name wherever possi- 
ble. Wedonotso much object to Dave’s death ; it is to 
his unnecessary death as regards the inevitable climax of 
the story that we demur. Death in his case was weaker, 
less characteristic and léss probable than life; consequently 
it was less dramatic and more sentimental for the artist to 
prefer it, especially when introduced with a flicker of pale 
lights and some slow music; still, many readers will like 
this ending. 

This is the full extent of serious ohjection to Mr. Ward’s 
art. His book is strong enough to bear a great deal 
more ; it is, indeed, a work worthy of great success, one of 
the most vigorous, most captivating and most original of 
all the books of short stories recently printed. Heis a 
bold, earnest and courageous artist, not in the least afraid 
to be American and trust his own judgment both ina 
literary and au imaginative way. He hews to new lines 
and has his own stroke. It seems to us that he must at- 
tract notice and win regard among the lovers of good 
story-telling. 

We have already said that, cutting off its too obviously 
worked-up ending, the last story in the book is the best ; 
but they are all of a high order, and their appeal is deep 
and noble. One, ‘‘ The Value of A Cipher,’’ suggests and 
was doubtless suggested by a recent celebrated murder 
trial. Itis a fervid, almost lurid sketch dashed upon the 
background of our criminal Jaw, and its administration 
and execution. Of course it is an extreme case, and its 
process is the reductio ad absurdum, vel ad nauseam ; 
but it needs an extreme case to meet the conditions, and 
here a considerable straining of probability is relieved by 
recalling what actually took place a short time ago. 

Several of the stories are sharp, clear transcripts from 
New England life; but they are not reduced to the state of 
dessication demanded by realism. They are real, full of 
verisimilitude, they have the human element almost to 
redundancy, and they touch the reader’s heart, make it 
thrill. Other tales present heroism in a high light, with 
outlines drawn free-hand and color dashed on without 
stint. It is refreshing and stimulating to read a sketch 
like “‘The Semaphore,” and forget all about the edict 
against the picturesque and the unusual in fiction. In 
“The Equation of A Failure” we are not particularly 
struck with the philosophy of the opening paragraphs 
nor do we feel their artistic value. The story, itself, how- 
ever, is an exceptionally good one, ridding it of any 

raison d@étre beyond that of a veritable human 
instance; and the poor heroic drunkard lends him 
self appropriately and effectively to a genuine melo- 
dramatic scene, ending in tragedy. Here jt is true 
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art to present the maudlin wreck of a scholarly man with 
full show of sentimental colors. Mr. Ward does it very 
forcibly and with evident command of his materials. 
Death comes inevitably, and meets the reader’s approval in 
coming as it does. “Only an Incident” is not a story; it 
is a study which will be recognized as true to life, if the 
reader has ever met a poverty-stricken and science-ab- 
sorbed paleontologist, and it embodies a most touching 
pathos. Without being at all like, it recalls the Le Porte- 
feuille de Biziou in Alphonse Daudet’s “ Lettres de Mon- 
Moulin.” In both sketches the isolation of incident and 
the consecration of life are the same, albeit there is not the 
slightest: actual resemblance. 

Mr. Ward’s book, as we have said, deserves immediate 
success, and, if we are not mistaken, will have it. The 
stories are original, strong, have attractive local color, are 
fresh in spirit, move vigorously and straight away, and are 
rich in the elements of romance and the enthusiasm of 
youth. Moreover, on every page, conscientious labor has 
built up the solid beauty of good literature. 


> 


Art in Theory: An Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Asthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, Ph.D., 
Professor of Esthetics in the College of New Jersey, at 
Princeton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) The - 
definition of art, that it is ‘nature made human,” may 
doina way for the literature of a certain broadly natural- 
istic school, but will hardly answer for art in its wider 
general relations, and notably breaks down in music and 
architecture, tho, beyond question, it brings one impor- 
tant principle into view. Nor are we entirely satisfied 
with the description of art as “representative,” a term 
which seems to define it as reproductive and imitative 
rather than presentative, the better term to express the 
free, creative imaginative source of all art. Mr. Raymond 
is unfortunate in making his start with a misleading il- 
lustration based on distinction between art and artless- 
ness, which lands him in a conception of art as artifice, 
and of the source of art as untrained nature. This concep- 
tion of artless art, however sound as a rhetorical phrase, is 
not one that gives much help in the theoretic defioition of 
the subject. The fault of the book is revealed in the first 
chapter; it is overworked and overstudied until the au- 
thor, loaded down and confused by the prodigious amount 
of work expended on his book, gets entangled in his own 
speculation, and leaves his readers in hopeless confusion. 
The style follows the matter, and is anything but the 
clear, simple and graceful English style we have a right to 
expect ina work on the theory of art. The third chapter, 
on “Form and Significance as Antagonistic.” is an example. 
The author has apparently found a dim clue in the antago- 
nisms which figure for so much in the evolution 





of scientific theories, and allowed it to beguile 
him into the belief that it might be worked up 
into a theory of art. Accordingly he _ elaborates 


the distinction between form and meaning, and the more 
he elaborates the more he confuses himself. The distinc- 
tion exists for critical purposes, but has little importance 
in reality. All the meaning any work of art has must be 
carried by the form, lie in the form, and be made by the 
form. Art is simply, wholly and entirely a matter of 
form, of expression byform andin form. Its achievements 
are by form. Its defects are defects of form, and the best 
critical opinion nowadays assumes the identity of the art- 
form witb theart-meaning. Right form is right meaning. 
Hence the insistent reiteration of great critics like Mr. 
Watts in laying down the law: Study form ; study form. 
The worst consequence of all this elaboration is that it fills 
the mind and blocks the open paths of thought with a tre- 
mendous lot of fancies, every one of which is a temptation 
to go astray. The most overwhelming example of this 
capricious elaboration is the author’s dream of the coming 
architecture (p. 95): 

‘“Why might it not be possible . to produce an interior, 
the columns, arches, groinings and ceilings of which should re- 
semble, as closely as could the forms of a landscape picture, 
the trunksand leaves of, say, a palm grove, while the walls and 
partitions should resemble natural rocksovergrown by natural 
vines? Is it not conceivable, too, in this age, when artificial tile 
and brick and stone can be produced in all possible colors, and 
when iron can be molded into beams and plaitings of all possi- 
ble shapes, that, with judicious selections of natural models and 
artistic foreshortenings, exteriors might be produced, in the 
whole or parts of which, both in walls and roofs, the resem- 
blances to natural appearances—vine-clad or flower-covered 
groves, mounds, cliffs—should be almost as unmistakable as in 
certain works of painting and sculpture ?” 

The same confusing elaboration has landed him in the as- 
tounding misapprehension of classicism as an ideal based 
not on nature but on previous forms of art. We caanot at 
all admit that “* something,” or, as our author writes, with 
a looseness of which there are too many examples in his 
book, ‘‘ the production of something that imitates a previ- 
ously existing form or subject, is now one of the recognized 
meanings of the term classic.”” There is, no deubt, a tend- 
ency in all classic schocls to harden into formal imitation; 
and romanticism may very properly be defined as a stand- 
ing protest in behalf of emotion or sentiment against the 
empty, formalized form of classic extravagance. On 
these points Mr. Raymond has a good enough point in 
view, but to free from confusion what he has written on 
the subject would require it to be written out of resem- 
blance to itself. Nothing is more certain than that classi- 
cism and romanticism ere not based on an antagonism be- 
tween form and sense, and that the two schools owe their 
origin to a difference of mental constitution in men, which 
lies far enough away from the source to which it is traced 
in this volume. It is, rather, the eternal distinction be- 
tween the intellectual and the emotional method of treat- 
ing asubject. Professor Raymond’s theory of art would 
seem to be that nature furnishes the form and mind the 
substance. This theory is responsible for a good many odd 
conclusions, which, however, have an odder way of getting 
dropped, if they are not retracted, in the later develop- 
ments of his argument. The source of the art-impulse 
Professor Raymond finds in the reservoir of sub-conscious 
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intelligence, which lies back of conscious 
life. He says (p. 77): 


“ Back of all conscious intelligence there is an 
unconscious intelligence of some kind, in which 
the powers of memory and of deduction are w 
nigh, if not absolutely, perfect.” 


Our author’s very just and cautious re- 
marks on this point bring into view not 
only the psychologic basis of art, but his 
theory of beauty as based on proportion and 
harmony. These topics have a controlling 
influence on the final theory one is to hold 
of art and are discussed with great fullness 
in this volume, and in a suggestive and 
useful manner. Why, however, does our 
author fail to apply the conception he has 
reached of beauty, as based on harmony 
and proportion, to art, of which it is cer- 
tainly the informing or formal principle ? 
Such an application would help him out of 
his perplexities and mightily simplify his 
whole book. Artis simply the imaginative 
presentation of objects in relations made 
beautiful by their proportion and harmony. 
To this general conception tk- theory of 
beauty which is unfolded in ‘his volume 
leads by what would seem to be an inevita- 
ble conclusion. Why the author has turned 
aside into another uphill path which really 
conducts nowhere, is one of the strange ca- 
prices of a book which, in spite of its need- 
less difficulty, its bad style and its confused 
exposition, we have found richer in ideas 
and suggestions than many books far more 
attractive in style. 


Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty. By Oscar S. Straus. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $1.75.) The value of 
this beautifully printed, carefully studied, 
and well-intentioned volume, is very much 
reduced by the author’s prejudice against 
colonial Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
He has studied Arnold, Dexter and Diman, 
and should be able to handle the Roger 
Williams history in a broad and judicial 
spirit. He is the latest example of judging 
the seventeenth century by the ideals of the 
nineteenth, and pledges himself beforeband 
to condem the prisoner by starting with an 
assumption against him. We read on the 
first page: 


“This same godly minister was a solitary pil- 
grim, wandering amidst primeval forest, seek- 
ing a place of refuge from the ecclesiastical 
tyranny which had been established in Massa- 
chusetts Bay under the primacy of the Rev. 
John Cotton.” 


This is the keynote of the book, and it is 
sounded with. such effect as to bring the 
book into line with the ‘‘ Emancipation of 
Massachusetts,’”’ by Mr. Brooke Adams and 
with the later volume by Charles Francis 
Adams, his brother. The volume has many 
admirable and attractive features. The 
main story is told well, in strong, simple 
and telling English, which make a lifelike 
impression of the hero, and is as true as it is 
strong and just. The claim set up for Wil- 
liams is none too high, but alas that in show- 
ing himself so able to appreciate Williams, a 
matter of nodifficulty atall for a nineteenth- 
century man, Mr. Straus should not have 
shown himself equally master in the more 
difficult art of appreciating the leading 
spirits of an age, which, tho great aud noble 
by the common consent, was in mary of its 
ideals so far removed from our times. It is 
discouraging, for example, after the exposi- 
tion which Dr. Dexter made of such a point 
as the political character of the differences 
which led to Williams’s expulsion, to have 
to thresh that well-beaten straw over again. 
Williams became a Baptist after he came to 
Providence and not while he was under 
The extracts 
from his writings incorporated in Mr. 
Straus’s book show that the Governors of 
Massachusetts and Plymouth felt kindly 
toward him, and stood ready to do what they 
could for him. When the responsibility 
of Government falis on him at Providence 
his tone alters so much as to give us a 
glimpse, at least, of what the relation of 
Plymouth and the Bay to him had been. 
Roger Williams is not vindicated by glori- 
fying Gorton, the Merry Mount revelers or 
Anne Hutchinson, or by a general assump- 
tion of the intolerance, bigotry, narrowness 
and all the other fanatical virtues of the Pur- 
itans. Justin Winsor in his recent volume, 
**From Cartier to Frontenac,’”’ makes inci- 
dentaliy a comparison of the first twenty 
years of Massachusetts with the first twenty 
years of Canada, which puts the history on 
a basis which shows what it was far more 
truly than the attempts of critics who 
neither know the Puritan times nor the 
Puritan character. Roger Williams was 
himself a Puritan of the Puritans, the 
natural and characteristic outcome of their 
faith and discipline. Mr. Straus makes this 
admission, but writes the history with no 
considerable sympathy with these elements 
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of his character. They rather fall back into 
the shade and confirm our suspicion that a 
writer who cannot appreciate the Puritan 
in Massachusetts or Plymouth, cannot do 
him justice in the person of Roger Wil- 
liams. 

The latest volume in the ‘Great Com- 
manders Series” is General Washington. 
By Gen. Bradley T. Johnson. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) We find this an 
unusually interesting life, in which the 
editor has by no means followed the liter- 
ary fashion of the times and suppressed his 
own personality and his own sympathies. 
It is easy to see from the volume that he 
was in the last War and on what side he 
fought, from what State in the Union he 
comes, and that he is not blind to the faults 
of the New Englanders. On the whole, the 
book rather gains than loses by all this 
hearty freedom, with no malice in it, tho 
possibly there may be a touch of constitu- 
tional prejudice. The history is written for 
the most partin a broad, free-hand sketchy 
style. The battles are illustrated by maps, 
the accounts of the military movements are 
given rather in the large outline than with 
detailed precision. Still, tho described 
without much attention to details, they are 
described in a graphic manner, and, as may 
be said of everything else in the history, with 
a great deal of the vitality of the history in 
it. The author is up to the latest informa- 
tion, especially on the large points, such, 
for example, as the conduct of Charles Lee, 
the motive and extent of his treason, the 
Conway and Gates cabal, General Washing- 
ton from a military point of view, the Bene- 
dict Arnold affair, etc. As to Charles Lee, 
we accept the author’s statement of his 
treason as substantially proved. We do 
not, however, know of any authority for 
the statement that he sent word to the 
enemy of his unguarded position at Bask- 
ing Ridge, with a view to being captured. 
Word was sent toa foraging party of cav- 
alry by tories in the county. Lee certainly 
received no favor when captured. His legs 
were strapped under his horse’s belly, he 
was treated with indignity, and narrowly 
escaped being shot for a deserter. Telling 
incidents are introduced with good effect, 
such as Madam Murray’s saving General 
Putnam by the luncheon she gave the 
Britons, who were on his heels. Occasion- 
ally, General Johnson has taken too large a 
view of his functions as the writer of a Life 
of Washington, and given us tan much of 
the general political history. But, as a 
rule, he has kept closely to his title and to 
his business as editor of a volume for the 
‘Great Commanders Series.”” The book 
gives a clear conception of the War asa 
whole, and of what Washington was and 
did in it as a soldier. It gains much in 
vivacity and dramatic vigor from the 
author’s experience in the field and his mil- 
itary knowledge of certain portions of the 
country. 

Political Rejorm by the Representation 
of Minorities. By Matthias N. Forney. 
(Published by the author, 47 Cedar Street, 
New York. $1.00.) This is only one of the 
many indications of the careful thought 
that is now being given to the problem of 
breaking the hold of party and party lead- 
ers on the ballot. Mr. Forney is earnest 
and able. He spares no pains, and has 
brought together in his book a very telling 
mass of statistics and of argument. He 
recites the twenty-two years of experience 
had in Illinois of this system. He prints 
the scheme proposed to be adopted into the 
new constitution of New York. He exam- 
ines every point minutely,and even reduces 
the matter to mathematical tables. He 
states the points which have been made 
against the principle of minority repre- 
sentation and the methods proposed of car- 
ryingit out. The principle on which all 
such methods as that proposed in the Bur- 
nitz system rest may be sound, but they do 
not touch the burping point of our present 
trouble, that we have allowed our politics 
to fall into “ Boss” rule under a plurality 
rather than a majority of votcs cast, and 
that the chances of recovery are so desperate 
that no considerable attempt is made to re- 
turn to the original rule of the majority. 
The paramount interest of every free com- 
munity is to discover on every important 
question a line of policy on which the whole 
community can unite. Public morality 
has more at stake in unifying opinion and 
consolidating civic action than in finding 
ways for the expression and recognition of 
all shades and variations of opinion. In 
great states which have had a great history 
the people have thought alike on public 
questions far enough to give their whole 
strength to a common policy. The rights 
of minorities are as sacred as the rights of 
individuals, but nothinggcan be more cer- 
tain than that in a free and democratic so- 
ciety there is no greater public interest than 


the building up of strong united public 
opinion, supported by the substantial ma- 
jority of the people. Nothing is more im- 
portant in national politics than the estab- 
lishment of political methods which tend 


to unite the people in such majorities. 


My Paris Note-Book. By the author of 
“* An Englishman in Paris.’”’ (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25.) The 
veil of mystery was never played with 
greater effect than by this “‘ Englishman in 
Paris,” who by this means raised the curi- 
osity which would be naturally excited by 
his first book to the proportions of a furore. 
He now plays it again for all it is worth, 
and intimates that he has another volume 
in hand which is to be launched in the same 
mysterious manner. Mr. Van Dam, if that 
is the name of the great unknown in this 
case, accounts in this new volume for some- 
thing of his mysterious personal acquaint- 
ance with matters and persons before his 
time, by introducing two great-uncles, with 
whom he went to Paris to live some thirty- 
eight years ago, and who, having been army 
surgeons, took up the Napoleonic cause, and 
became close friends of Napoleon III. He 
rewarded them with his confidence and in- 
timacy, and would have added more sub- 
stantial favors had they been willing to re- 
ceive them. These uncles kept notebooks, 
from which the author professes to draw, 
notably, for example, for quite a collection 
of anecdotes of Napoleon I. He did not, 
however, need to go to a source so little 
known as the uncles’ notebooks for these 
anecdotes. Many of them, if not all, have 
been told before. What this book needs to 
enable the reader to peruse it with a quiet 
mind, is authentication. That was the 
trouble with the first book. It is more seri- 
ous in this; and will apply more seriously 
to the promised volume. The author 
should step out of his mysteries, and show 
the authority on which he writes as he 
does. 


Folk Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales with 
Ki-Mbundu-Text. Literal English Transla- 
tion, Introduction and Notes. Collected 
and edited by Heli Chatelain, late U.S. 
commercial agent at Loanda, West Africa. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $2.00.) This volume is published 
for the American Folklore Society and is 
one of great interest, tho it is so much of a 
pioneer work tbat few persons can pass 
judgment on it on the ground of original 
acquaintance with thesubject. The author 
first landed at Loanda, in the center of the 
Portuguese zone, in 1885, as the pioneer and 
linguist of Bishop Taylor’s self-supporting 
missions in Africa. His experience in the 
country soon convinced him that the gram- 
mars were worthless and that nothing could 
be learned from the Portuguese. At the 
extreme inland settlement of the Portu- 
guese, Malange, he settled down to study 
the native tongues, principa}ly the Ki-Mbun- 
du, which he found to hold the key to the 
others. It became his ambition to found a 
Ki-Mbundu literature, and we take it that 
this ambition lies deepest among the mo- 
tives which led to the publication of the 
present volume. It is acollection of folk 
tales, with translations and notes, arranged 
and edited so as to serve as a text-book for 
students of African languages, as well as for 
students of comparative folklore. Thecom- 
parative notes are not intended to be ex- 
haustive but to give stray hints to the stu- 
dent of folklore and to furnish the general 
reader with some adequate impression of 
the world-wide dissemination of folk tales 
and mythologic elements. To such readers 
it will be a book of rare interest and utility. 


The Jewish Question, and the Mission of 
the Jews. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.25.) We have in this handy volume a 
collection of very readable, interesting 
papers from an American author who with- 
holds his name. They look at the question 
from all sides, notably, to begin with, from 
a point of view which seems to imply that 
the Jews are such a diffused, diffusive, and 
altogether complex and cosmopolitanized 
race as to break up the ‘‘question”’ into so 
many sections that thereis really no question 
left todiscuss. The other papers are agreea- 
bly written, abounding in pleasant sketches, 
biographic, historical, and so on, with a 
very considerable admixture of quotation 
and citation from other authors, all tend- 
ing to show what the Jews have really been 
in the ages since their dispersion, what 
their relations have been to civilization, to 
finance, to letters, and to scholarship. The 
book is a pleasing one to read, but contains 
nothing new, and is not free from exaggera- 
tion ; for example, modern Hebrew scholar- 
ship owes very little to the Jews. When 
the study revived the Jews were able to 
give very little aid. Spinoza is probably 
the greatest Jewish name in philosophy. 
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In science, war, politics, history and gen- 
eral learning they have made no great fig- 
ure. The great names they have given to 
music and poetry are very recent. It isin 
banking and finance that they have stood 
unrivaled. We regret that in his notice of 
the migration of the Jews, enforced by the 
Inquisition, no fuller account is given by 
this author of their early settlement in this 
country and how they fared here. 


Wheelbarrow. Articles and Discussions 
on the Labor Question. (The Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00.) These 
are first-rate papers for popular distribu- 
tion and reading. ‘‘ Wheelbarrow” is not 
a technical economist and neither writes 
nor thinks like one. But he has a clear 
and strong mind; he is not easily confused 
nor put off the track ; he possesses an abun- 
dant store of economics and good sense. 
With honesty for his philosophy and a re- 
markably vigorous, springy and imagina- 
tive English style at his command he makes 
one of the best popular writers on economic 
and labor topics we have. As a disputant 
he stands easily against the whole field. 
His papers on ‘Convict Labor,” ‘‘ Honest 
and Dishonest Wages,” ‘Payment in 
Promises to Pay,’ ‘The Workingman’s 
Dollar,” ‘‘The Paper Dollar” and *‘ Henry 
George and Land Taxation”’ are up to the 
highest high-water mark. Where we differ 
with him we still recognize the honesty and 
strength of his position. The volume is 
prefaced with an anonymous autobiography 
which we take for authentic as far as it goes. 
From this we learn that the author came of 
a good English family which was plunged 
into poverty, that he began life in Canada 
as a day laborer, that he enlisted as a 
privatein the War and came outa brigadier. 
His portrait gives a good impression of the 
man. 


Peg Woffington and the Period She Lived 
In. An extremely entertaining, gossipy 
book, by Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy, an 
English writer well known for his attention 
to the story of the stage, and for poems and 
songs often extremely graceful. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sets revolving around the wonder- 
fully brilliant and beautiful actress and 
woman all the galaxy of notable people 
whom she knew so well and who so admired | 
her—Garrick, Goldsmith, Colley Cibber, 
Mrs. Clive, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Delaney, 
Lord Orrery, George Anne Bellamy, Lady 
Burlington, Sheridan the elder, and Kelly, 
Macklin Barry, and a dozen others, all on 
such familiar terms of intimacy. The 
book is largely anecdotical ; and one draw- 
back is that Mr. Fitzgerald is not always 
at all clear in separating fiction or semi- 
fiction from fact for his readers. The style, 
aside from its quoted matter, smacks too 
much of sentimentality and prettinesses, 
in some measure, however, allowable in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s obvious aim at catching 
the diction of the period of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton’s career. Furthermore, ethically the 
book might have a much firmer tone as to 
sundry episodes and comments, with great 
advantage to any relatively young readers. 
Its illustrations are admirably selected and 
wretchediy reproduced. As a whole, it con- 
denses much in a way that Mrs. Woffing- 
ton herself would call ‘vastly entertain- 
ing.”’ (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Christianity Practically Applied is the 
general title of the two volumes of the 
** Discussions of the International Christian 
Conference held in Chicago, October 8vh- 
14th, 1893, in connection with the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition.”” Thediscussions reported 
in these two volumes were under the aus- 
pices and direction of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance for the United States. (Baker & Tay- 
lor Co., New York. Two volumes, $8.00. 


° $2.00 per volume.) The first of these vol- 


umes contains the papers and other matter 
pertaining to the General Conference, such 
as greetings and responses, papers on ‘* The 
Religious Condition of Protestant Chris- 
tendom,” on * Christian Liberty,” ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union and Co-operation,” and ‘‘ The 
Church and Social Problems.” The second 
volume contains the ‘‘Section Conferences,”’ 
a series of brief papers and discussions on a 
great variety of practical, evangelistic, re- 
formatory, social, educational, miscellane- 
ous topics, and on Theological Education. 
It is impossible to criticise such a collection 
as this or even to go into descriptive details. 
We can assure our readers that they will 
find the volumes a mine of suggestions as to 
all topics connected with practical working 
Christianity. 


The increasing amateur interest in prac- 
tical botany is not likely to lack judicious 
and agreeable direction. To several recent 
new books for taking to the woods and fields 
or keeping within easy reach at home, is to 
be added Mrs. Caroline Creevy’s admirable 
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little volume, Recreations in Botany, as 
attractive externally as in its thoroughly 
entertaining and instructive contents. 
Mrs. Creevy’s object is to point out-in fami- 
liar language, plant families and plant 
forms, and to set forth, incidentally, just 
enough of the simpler technicalities in the 
structure of the tree, shrub or flower, to 
fillip the desire for closer study. The little 
book is unpretentious—and, withal, unsys- 
tematic; but it is extremely informing and 
presses on its reader, old or young (and it is 
equally suited to either) a winning invita- 
tion to acquire broader knowledge of a de- 
lightful science. Mrs. Creevy possesses 
the desirable gift of seeming to enter into 
the life and character of a plant, rare or 
common. She has been successful in her 
double réle of tutor and flower-friend. The 
illustrations in the book are numerous and 
of assistance as well as ornament. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers.) 


Children’s Singing Games, with the Tunes 
to which They are Sung. Collected and 
edited by Alice B. Gomme. Pictured in 
black and white by Winifred Smith. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) It does 
one’s eyes good to rest them on this book, 
so full is it of the old-time simplicity and 
merrymaking. The games are all tradi- 
tional. They are dramatic in form, recited 
from a metrical text, or sung to music by 
children acting out the game. The book 
gives the text, the music and the directions, 
and gives them in the most attractive ar- 
tistic manner possible, on a page of antique 
black-faced type, with droll margins and 
droller illuminations to go with the music. 
They are children’s games from the Eng- 
lish village greens, and are kept to the 
strictest line of natural simplicity. They 
introduce all the arts that children are so 
ready to acquire, and preserve the ‘“ wild 
unconsciousness ”’ which is such a fascinat- 
ing feature of children’s romps and gam- 
bols. They differ from the best kindergar- 
ten inventions as a trim garden does from 
the wild tangle and shade of the woods. 


A recent publication which will ap- 
peal to every American scholar is the 
handsume octavo of Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $4.00.) This volume has a 
rare and almost romantic history. Itis a 
collection of twenty-one studies or papers 
contributed by Professor Drisler’s pupils 
in commemoration gf the fiftieth year of 
his connection with Columbia College, and 
published with a lifelike portrait for 
frontispiece. The length and number of 
the titles forbids their reproduction here; 
but the contributors deserve to have the 
credit of their deed set over against their 
names, and the list is one which adds its 
peculiar honor to the memorial. We give 
the list: Sidney G. Ashmore, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
James C, Egbert, Jr., Richard J. H. Gott- 
heil, Alfred Gudeman, Edward Washburn 
Hopkins, George B. Hussey, A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Charles Knapp, Brander Mat- 
thews, Nelson Gleun McCrea, A. C. Mer- 
viam, H. T. Peck, E. D. Perry, Julius Sachs, 
William M. Sloane, Benjamin Duryea 
Woodward and C. H. Young. The papers 
are kept strictly within the lines of schol- 
arship and criticism in which Dr. Drisler 
himself has been engaged. On tie part of 
the contributors they are an offering of 
what is choicest and best in their own pro- 
fession, a rich and delightful mosaic of 
American scholarship, which will bear 
study part by part, and which, in the com- 
bined setting of the parts, is an incompara- 
ble tribute to the incomparable Nestor of 
our American Greek scholars. 


Carmina Mariana, an English Antholo- 
ay tm Verse in Honor of or in Relation 
to The Blessed Virgin Mary. Collected 
and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York.) As a second 
edition, and substantially a reprint of the 
first, this requires no extended notice. It 
was first issued two years ago as the result 
of several years’ work in the selection and 
compilation of the anthology. Itis by no 
means a collection of poetry of mariolatry, 
as a good proportion of the collection comes 
from authors whose devotion to Protestant- 
ism and Protestant ideals has never been 
questioned. Among them we note Richard 
Storrs, Willis, Reginald Heber, William 
Wordsworth, Alfred Tennyson, Edwin Ar- 
nold, Richard Chevenix Trench, John 
Keble, Coleridge, Longfellow, Charles 
Lamb, Goethe, Schiller, Walter Scott, Rob- 
ert Southey, the Florentine martyr to Ro- 
man Catholic bigotry, Savonarola, and 
others. The poems are not all English 
originals, many are translations in meter. 
The collection contains examples from 
more than two hundred different authors, 
of course of very different degrees of merit, 
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but, as a whole, representing the anthology 
in all its tones and keys. 


The Appletons’ edition of ‘‘ Huxley’s Col- 
lected Essays” has reached Volume IV, 
Hume, with Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Essays by Thomas H. Huxley. (Appletons, 
New York. $1.25.) The part of this volume 
which will attract the most attention is the 
essays on Hume’s Philosophy. They are 
keen, trenchant, and invested with the 
never-failing interest with which a great 
master of English style is always able to 
invest what he writes. The more important 
point is that they come from an expositor 
who is an essayist rather than a philoso- 
pher, and whose own agnostic position has 
so much in common with Hume as to sug- 
gest in what he writesin these essays some 
approach te personal exposition. The essays 
are, at all events, models of vigorous reason- 
ing. They present the problems of skepti- 
cal speculation in the boldest and barest 
form. These first chapters as well as the 
closing chapters on sensation, the first of 
which is a review of Fraser’s four vol- 
umes on Bishop Berkeley, reach no conclu- 
sion which can satisfy the demand of phi- 
losophy for knowledge; they follow an 
agnostic method, and they end in an agnos- 
tic conclusion. 


With the Wild Flowers from Pussy- 
Willow to Thistle-Down. By E. M. Har- 
dinge. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
$1.00.) This is a welcome manual of the 
wild flowers, extremely convenient for the 
amateur botanist. The papers composing 
it are republished from Demorest’s Family 
Magazine and the New York Evening 
Post. The author has followed the plants 
in the order of their bloom, so that 
things fall together in the book, as they 
grow or bloom together in the fields. The 
illustrations are drawn close to nature, and 
are very useful for the identification of the 
plants. The chapters on general topics 
such as ‘‘ Foes Afield,’ ‘‘Seeds on their 
Travels,” ‘“‘Unbidden Guests,’ or ‘“ Twi 
light and June in a Garden,” are as fasci- 
nating as they areinstructive. The book 
fairly deserves its descriptive title, ‘‘ A Ru- 
ral Chronicle of our Flower Friends and 
Foes, describing Them under TheirFamiliar 
English Na nes.”’ 


To the “‘ Golden Treasure Series ”’ isadded 
a new collection, Lyric Love; an Antholo- 
ay, of the best aud most familiar, and also 
of many less familiar English poems, rang- 
ing from the ballad to the sonnet, on love in 
all its phases. The chronology of author- 
ship ranges from Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Heywood and Milton, Tennyson the Ros- 
settis, Austin Dobson and Frederic Locker. 
There is much in the little volume. It is 
admirably made up. Favoritesare plenty ; 
those meriting to be such equally plenty. 
Selections from long poems wisely are,rare. 
The editing is by William Watson, who 
prefaces it with ashort essay on English 
love-verses, and a fine dedicatory sonnet 
“To Mrs. R. C.” (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) 


The Universal Atlas will be a useful lit- 
erary reference book of the sort and size to go 
easily into a bookcase. It is extremely com- 
plete, especially as regards our own coun- 
try. Thestyle of chartsis English rather 
than that always finer and costlier model, 
the German type; and their treatment is 
clear, if apt bere and there to be over full 
of detail for the eye (as in the maps of Hin- 
dustap and of some of our states), while else- 
where they seem to call for rather more de- 
tail, as in the Great Britain, Italy and, in 
part, the African plates. Excellent weather, 
historical, classical and biblical maps are 
added, and a large statistical element. As 
a book of a relatively low price, the Atlas is 
vo be recommended for the home library. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Graphic History of the Fair, pub- 
lished by the Graphic Company (New York, 
$5.00), is just what it might be expected to 
be, a large folio volume, richly made, exu- 
berant with heliotype illustrations of every- 
thing large and small, and of everybody at 
all prominent or even visiblein the conduct 
of the Exposition, with a clear and pleasing 
rivulet of descriptive text ranning between. 
It contains a history and a sketch of the 
Exposition, with a review of the events 
which led to the discovery of America, and 
very satisfactory descriptions of the several 
departments and what was notable in them; 
of the buildings, grounds, exhibits, etc. 
The volume is not unmanageable in 
size, and between the illustrations and text 
forms an ideal souvenir of the Fair. 


Observations of a Musician. By Louis 
Lombard. (Utica Conservatory of Music, 
Utica, N. Y.) The first edition of these 
sprightly, sensible and most readable 
papers on musical topics was wholly ex- 
hausted when the author brought out this 





new edition with enlargements. He is the 
great-grandson of a French Roman Catho- 
lic bishop who, during the French Revolu- 
tion, married to save his head. He has 
built up the successful conservatory at 
Utica, and writes with French vivacity, 
Yankee good sense and even the intelligent 
acquaintance of a widely traveled and well- 
trained man who can speak in six lan- 
guages. 


The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ. By 
the discoverer of the manuscript, Nicolas 
Notovitch. Translated from the French by 
Alexina Loranger. (Rand, McNally & 
Co., New York. Cloth, $1.00.) The report 
of some such discovery as this reached us 
more than two years ago, and has been re- 
newed since that time, with the proffer of 
manuscripts which we declined to publish. 
Now that they have come out, they impress 
us even less than we supposed they might. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has given his 
opinion of them in the May number of The 
North American Review as a clumsy in- 
vention, which it is hardly worth while to 
treat seriously. 


Fungi and Fungicides. A Practical 
Manual Concerning the Fungous Diseases 
of Cultivated Plants and the Means of Pre- 
venting their Ravages. By Clarence M. 
Weed, Professor New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College. (Orange Judd Company, 
New York. $1.00 cloth.) This is a first-rate 
manual, written from eud to end with an 
eye to the needs of gardeners. 
written out in plain, intelligible terms, 
illustrated with a great variety of draw- 
ings and arranged io a4 natural order. The 
descriptions of the fungi are definite, and 
the treatment such as can be followed easily 
and inexpensively. 

Mr. B. B. Comegys edits and Ferguson 
Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, publish The 
Scriptural Prayer Book for Church Serv- 
ices, a revised edition of the service book 
in use in the Grey Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh, written by Robert Lee when he was 
minister of that venerablechurch. It gives 
a morning and evening service for each of 
the possible five Sundays ina month. Taoese 
services are arranged uniformly inthe same 
order, the Word, Prayer and Praise. 


The Burden of Ill-Health ; 
It. By Leila Lyon Topping. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 50 cents.) We can think 
of nothing more comforting and helpful to 
put into the hands of one whose life is shut 
in and full of pain, than this wise, cheery 
and most Christian tonic for the soul. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








THE Municipal Laboratory of Paris 
will be fully described and illustrated in 
the July number of MeClure’s Magazine. 


..Roberts Brothers announce “ Poor 
Folk,” translated from the Russian of F. 
Dostoievsky by Lena Milman, with I[ntro- 
duction by Mr. George Moore. 


The Primary School, a magazine for 
primary teachers, bas made its first appear- 
ance this month. It is published monthly 
at a dollar a year by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


..Ginn & Company will publish this 
summer ‘“ The First Latin Book,” formerly 
announced as ‘“‘ The Shorter Beginner’s 
Latin Book,’ by W. C. Collarand M. Grant 
Daniell, 


. Seribner’s Magazine will contain dur- 
ing the summer a group of social studies 
of typical American summer resorts—New- 
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port, Lenox, Bar Harbor, and the North 
Shore of Massachusetts. 


..-Harper & Brothers have published 
within the past year four volumes by Mr. 
Henry James— Picture and Text,” ‘‘ The 
Private Life,’ ‘‘ The Wheel of thee," and 
‘*Essays in London and Elsewhere.”’ 


..Brentano’s announce the publication 
during July of the volume of short stories 
translated from the German of Paul Heyse 
by Miss Constance Stewart Copeland, which 
won the prize in their competition for 
translations announced last year. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 
early publication a new story by Mrs. Rohlfs 
(Anna Katharine Green), entitled ‘* Miss 
Hurd; An Enigma,” and ‘ The Student’s 
Edition” of Washington Irving’s ‘* Tales 
of a Traveler,’ by William Lyon Phelps, 
by whom editions of the ‘“‘Sketch-Book’’ 
and ‘‘ Alhambra’”’ are also in preparation. 


.-The July number of The Forum will 
be a special educational number; it will 
also contain, among other articles, one on 
*“*Carlyle’s Place in Literature,” by Mr. 
Frederick ‘Harrison; one by Mr. Frederick 
R. Coudert on the “ A. P. A.,”* and a paper 
by Mr. Hamlin Garland on ‘“ Productive 


Conditions of Original American Litera- 
ture.” 


..The Century will publish in three 
parts the unpublished letters by Edgar 
Allan Poe that have been found among the 
papers of Dr. Rufus W. Griswold. The cor 
respondence will be edited by Poe’s latest 
biographer, Prof. George E. Woodberry. 
The Century will also begin soon to publish 
Prof. W. M. Sloane’s biography of Napo 
leon. 


....D. Appleton & Co. are about to pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Claims of Christianity,” by W. 
S. Lilly ; the first volumes of Memoirs of 
the Baron de Méneval, private secretary of 
Napoleon I; and of lighter literature, ‘“‘A 
Daughter of Music,” by G. Colmore; “ The 
Purple Light of Love,’’ by Henry Goelet 
MeVickar; ‘‘ Mrs. Limber’s Raffle,” first 
published anonymously, but now revised 
by its author, William Allen Butler, and 
a new book is promised by Miss Kate San- 
born. 


.-The latest attempt to serve the stu- 
dent in search of inforntation that falls un- 
der the head of general knowledge is the 
“Library of Historic Characters and Fa- 
mous Events,” in ten volumes(W. Finley & 
Co., Philadelphia. 35.00 per vol.) Two vol- 
umes are issued already. The scheme con- 
templates short biographical character- 
sketches of the great makers of the world’s 
history followed by some sketch of events 
in the career of the personage under discus- 
sion, or examples from his literary works. 
The editors are A. R. Spofford,. Librarian of 
Congress, Frank Weitenkampf, Astor Li- 
brary, and Prof. J. P. Lamberton,the latter 
a well-known editor and educator. Photo- 
gravure plates and numerous engravings in 
the text enhance the good promise of the 
work to be an interesting addition to every 
public and private library. 


..Representatives from the Prussian, 
Bavarian, Australian and Saxon Govern- 
ments recently met and agreed upon a finan- 
cial plan for the publication of a Latin 
lexicon on a grand scale, which has been in 
contemplation by a number of leading Ger- 
man Latinists for years. The work is to be 
called “ Thesaurus lingue Latine,” and it 
is thought that fully twenty years and 
600,000 marks will be required for its com- 
a by a company of scholars, who will 
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intelligence, which lies back of conscious 
life. He says (p. 77): 


“ Back of all conscious intelligence there is an 
unconscious intelligence of some kind, in which 
the powers of memory and of deduction are w 
nigh, if not absolutely, perfect.” 


Our author’s very just and cautious re- 
marks on this point bring into view not 
only the psychologic basis of art, but his 
theory of beauty as basedon proportion and 
harmony. These topics have a controlling 
influence on the final theory one is to hold 
of art and are discussed with great fullness 
in this volume, and in a suggestive and 
useful manner. Why, however, does our 
author fail to apply the conception he has 
reached of beauty, as based on harmony 
and proportion, to art, of which it is cer- 
tainly the informing or formal principle ? 
Such an application would help him out of 
his perplexities and mightily simplify his 
whole book. Artis simply the imaginative 
presentation of objects in relations made 
beautiful by their proportion and harmony. 
To this general conception the theory of 
beauty which is unfolded in this volume 
leads by what would seem to be an inevita- 
ble conclusion. Why the author has turned 
aside into another uphill path which really 
conducts nowhere, is one of the strange ca- 
prices of a book which, in spite of its need- 
less difficulty, its bad style and its confused 
exposition, we have found richer in ideas 
and suggestions than many books far more 
attractive in style. 


Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Religious 
Liberty. By Oscar S. Straus. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $1.75.) The value of 
this beautifully printed, carefully studied, 
and well-intentioned volume, is very much 
reduced by the author’s prejudice against 
colonial Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
He has studied Arnold, Dexter and Diman, 
and should be able to handle the Roger 
Williams history in a broad and judicial 
spirit. He is the latest example of judging 
the seventeenth century by the ideals of the 
nineteenth, and pledges himself beforeband 
to condem the prisoner by starting with an 
assumption against him. We read on the 
first page: 


“This same godly minister was a solitary pil- 
grim, wandering amidst primeval forest, seek- 
ing a place of refuge from the ecclesiastical 
tyranny which had been established in Massa- 
chusetts Bay under the primacy of the Rev. 
Jobn Cotton.” 


This is the keynote of the book, and it is 
sounded with such effect as to bring the 
book into line with the ‘‘ Emancipation of 
Massachusetts,’’ by Mr. Brooke Adams and 
with the later volume by Charles Francis 
Adams, his brother. The volume has many 
admirable and attractive features. The 
main story is told well, in strong, simple 
and telling English, which make a lifelike 
impression of the hero, and is as true as it is 
strong and just. The claim set up for Wil- 
liams is none too high, but alas that in show- 
ing himself so able to appreciate Williams, a 
matter of nodifficulty atall for a nineteenth- 
century man, Mr. Straus should not have 
shown himself equally master in the more 
difficult art of appreciating the leading 
spirite of an age, which, tho great and noble 
by the common consent, was in mary of its 
ideals so far removed from our times. It is 
discouraging, for example, after the exposi- 
tion which Dr. Dexter made of sucha point 
as the political character of the differences 
which led to Williams’s expulsion, to have 
to thresh that well-beaten straw over again. 
Williams became a Baptist after he came to 
Providence and not while he was under 
Massachusetts jurisdiction. The extracts 
from his writings incorporated in Mr. 
Straus’s book show that the Governors of 
Massachusetts and Plymouth felt kindly 
toward him, andstood ready to do what they 
could for him. When the responsibility 
of Government falls on him at Providence 
his tone alters so much as to give us a 
glimpse, at least, of what the relation of 
Plymouth and the Bay to him had been. 
Roger Williams is not vindicated by glori- 
fying Gorton, the Merry Mount revelers or 
Anne Hutchinson, or by a general assump- 
tion of the intolerance, bigotry, narrowness 
and all the other fanatical virtues of the Pur- 
itans. Justin Winsor in his recent volume, 
‘*From Cartier to Frontenac,’”’ makes inci- 
dentally a comparison of the first twenty 
years of Massachusetts with the first twenty 
years of Canada, which puts the history on 
a basis which shows what it was far more 
truly than the attempts of critics who 
neither know the Puritan times nor the 
Puritan character. Roger Williams was 
himself a Puritan of the Puritans, the 
natural and characteristic outcome of their 
faith anddiscipline. Mr. Straus makes this 
admission, but writes the history with no 
considerable sympathy with these elements 
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of his character. They rather fall back into 
the shade and confirm our suspicion that a 
writer who cannot appreciate the Puritan 
in Massachusetts or Plymouth, cannot do 
him justice in the person of Roger Wil- 
liams, 

The latest volume in the “Great Com- 
manders Series” is General Washington. 
By Gen. Bradley T. Johnson. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) We find this an 
unusually interesting life, in which the 
editor has by no means followed the liter- 
ary fashion of the times and suppressed his 
own personality and his own sympathies. 
It is easy to see from the volume that he 
was in the last War and on what side he 
fought, from what State in the Union he 
comes, and that he is not blind to the faults 
of the New Englanders. On the whole, the 
book rather gains than loses by all this 
hearty freedom, with no malice in it, tho 
possibly there may be a touch of constitu- 
tional prejudice. Thehistory is written for 
the most partin a broad, free-hand sketchy 
style. The battles are illustrated by maps, 
the accounts of the military movements are 
given rather in the large outline than with 
detailed precision. Still, tho described 
without much attention to details, they are 
described in a graphic manner, and, as may 
be said of everything else in the history, with 
a great deal of the vitality of the history in 
it. The author is up to the latest informa- 
tion, especially on the large points, such, 
for example, as the conduct of Charles Lee, 
the motive and extent of his treason, the 
Conway and Gates cabal, General Washing- 
ton from a military point of view, the Bene- 
dict Arnold affair, etc. As to Charles Lee, 
we accept the author’s statement of his 
treason as substantially proved. We do 
not, however, know of any authority for 
the statement that he sent word to the 
enemy of his unguarded position at Bask- 
ing Ridge, with a view to being captured. 
Word was seut toa foraging party of cav- 
alry by tories in the county. Lee certainly 
received no favor when captured. His legs 
were strapped under his horse’s belly, he 
was treated with indignity, and narrowly 
escaped being shot fora deserter. Telling 
incidents are introduced with good effect, 
such as Madam Murray’s saving General 
Putnam by the luncheon she gave the 
Britons, who were on his heels. Occasion- 
ally, General Johnson has taken too large a 
view of his functions as the writer of a Life 
of Washington, and given us too much of 
the general political history. But, as a 
rule, he has kept closely to his title and to 
his business as editor of a volume for the 
*“‘Great Commanders Series.”’ The book 
gives a clear conception of the War asa 
whole, and of what Washington was and 
did in it as a soldier. It gains much in 
vivacity and dramatic vigor from the 
author’s experience in the field and his mil- 
itary knowledge of certain portions of the 
country. 


Political Reform by the Representation 
of Minorities. By Matthias N. Forney. 
(Published by the author, 47 Cedar Street, 
New York. $1.00.) This is only one of the 
many indications of the careful thought 
that is now being given to the problem of 
breaking the hold of party and party lead- 
ers on the ballot. Mr. Forney is earnest 
and able. He spares no pains, and has 
brought together in his book a very telling 
mass of statistics and of argument. He 
recites the twenty-two years of experience 
had in Illinois of this system. He prints 
the scheme proposed to be adopted into the 
new constitution of New York. He exam- 
ines every point minutely,and even reduces 
the matter to mathematical tables. He 
states the points which have been made 
against the principle of minority repre- 
sentation and the methods proposed of car- 
ryingit out. The principle on which all 
such methods as that proposed in the Bur- 
nitz system rest may be sound, but they do 
not touch the burning point of our present 
trouble, that we have allowed our politics 
to fall into ‘“ Boss”’ rule under a plurality 
rather than a majority of votes cast, and 
that the chances of recovery are so desperate 
that no considerable attempt is made to re- 
turn to the original rule of the majority. 
The paramount interest of every free com- 
munity is to discover on every important 
question a line of policy on which the whole 
community can unite. Public morality 
has more at stake in unifying opinion and 
consolidating civic action than in finding 
ways for the expression and recognition of 
all shades and variations of opinion. In 
great states which have had a great history 
the people have thought alike on public 
questions far enough to give their whole 
strength to a common policy. The rights 
of minorities are as sacred as the rights of 
individuals, but nothingycan be more cer- 
tain than that in a free and democratic so- 
ciety there is no greater public interest than 
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the building up of strong united public 
opinion, supported by the substantial ma- 
jority of the people. Nothing is more im- 
portant in national politics than the estab- 
lishment of political methods which tend 
to unite the people in such majorities. 


My Paris Note-Book. By the author of 
‘* An Englishman in Paris.” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25.) The 
veil of mystery was never played with 
greater effect than by this “ Englishman in 
Paris,” who by this means raised the curi- 
osity which would be naturally excited by 
his first book to the proportions of a furore. 
He now plays it again for all it is worth, 
and intimates that he has another volume 
in hand which is to be launched in the same 
mysterious manner. Mr. Van Dam, if that 
is the name of the great unknown in this 
case, accounts in this new volume for some- 
thing of his mysterious personal acquaint- 
ance with matters and persons before his 
time, by introducing two great-uncles, with 
whom he went to Paris to live some thirty- 
eight years ago,and who, having been army 
surgeons, took up the Napoleonic cause, and 
became close friends of Napoleon III. He 
rewarded them with his confidence and in- 
timacy, and would have added more sub- 
stantial favors had they been willing to re- 
ceive them. These uncles kept notebooks, 
from which the author professes to draw, 
notably, for example, for quite a collection 
of anecdotes of Napoleon I. He did not, 
however, need to go to a source so little 
known as the uncles’ notebooks for these 
anecdotes. Many of them, if not all, have 
been told before. What this book needs to 
enable the reader to peruse it with a quiet 
mind, is authentication. That was the 
trouble with the first book. It is more seri- 
ous in this; and will apply more seriously 
to the promised volume. The author 
should step out of his mysteries, and show 
the authority on which he writes as he 
does. 


Folk Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales with 
Ki-Mbundu-Tecxt. Literal English Transla- 
tion, Introduction and Notes. Collected 
and edited by Heli Chatelain, late U.S. 
commercial agent at Loanda, West Africa. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $2.00.) This volume is published 
for the American Folklore Society and is 
one of great interest, tho it is so much of a 
pioneer work tbat few persons can pass 
judgment on it on the ground of original 
acquaintance with thesubject. The author 
first landed at Loanda, in the center of the 
Portuguese zone, in 1885, as the pioneer and 
linguist of Bishop Taylor’s self-supporting 
missions in Africa. His experience in the 
country soon convinced him that the gram- 
mars were worthless and that nothing could 
be learned from the Portuguese. At the 
extreme inland settlement of the Portu- 
guese, Malange, he settled down to study 
the native tongues, principally the Ki-Mbun- 
du, which he found to hold the key to the 
others. It became his ambition to found a 
Ki-Mbundu literature, and we take it that 
this ambition lies deepest among the mo- 
tives which led to the publication of the 
present volume. It is acollection of folk 
tales, with translations and notes, arranged 
and edited so as to serve as a text-book for 
students of African languages, as well as for 
students of comparative folklore. Thecom- 
parative notes are not intended to be ex- 
haustive but to give stray hints to the stu- 
dent of folklore and to furnish the general 
reader with some adequate impression of 
the world-wide dissemination of folk tales 
avd mythologic elements. To such readers 
it will be a book of rare interest and utility. 


The Jewish Question, and the Mission of 
the Jews. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$1.25.) We have in this handy volume a 
collection of very readable, interesting 
papers from an American author who with- 
holds his name. They look at the question 
from all sides, notably, to begin with, from 
a point of view which seems to imply that 
the Jews are such a diffused, diffusive, and 
altogether complex and cosmopolitanized 
race as to break up the ‘‘question”’ into so 
many sectionsthat thereis really no question 
The other papers are agreea- 
bly written, abounding in pleasant sketches, 
biographic, historical, and so on, with a 
very considerable admixture of quotation 
and citation from other authors, all tend- 
ing to show what the Jews have really been 
in the ages since their dispersion, what 
their relations have been to civilization, to 
finance, to letters, and to scholarship. The 
book is a pleasing one to read, but contains 
nothing new, and is not free from exaggera- 
tion ; for example, modern Hebrew scholar- 
ship owes very little to the Jews. When 
the study revived the Jews were able to 
give very little aid. Spinoza is probably 
the greatest Jewish name in philosophy. 
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In science, war, politics, history and gen- © 
eral learning they have made no great fig- 
ure. The great names they have given to 
music and poetry are very recent. Itisin 
banking and finance that they have stood 
unrivaled. We regret that in his notice of 
the migration of the Jews, enforced by the 
Inquisition, no fuller account is given by 
this author of their early settlement in this 
country and how they fared here. 


Wheelbarrow. Articles and Discussions 
on the Labor Question. (The Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.00.) These 
are first-rate papers for popular distribu- 
tion and reading. ‘‘ Wheelbarrow’”’ is not 
a technical economist and neither writes 
nor thinks like one. But he has a clear 
and strong mind; he is not easily confused 
nor put off the track ; he possesses an abun- 
dant store of economics and good sense. 
With honesty for his philosophy and a re- 
markably vigorous, springy and imagina- 
tive English style at his command he makes 
one of the best popular writers on economic 
and labor topics we have. As a disputant 
he stands easily against the whole field. 
His papers on ‘‘ Convict Labor,” ‘‘ Honest 
and Dishonest Wages,” ‘‘ Payment in 
Promises to Pay,” ‘‘The Workingman’s 
Dollar,” ‘‘ The Paper Dollar” and *‘ Henry 
George and Land Taxation” are up to the 
highest high-water mark. Where we differ 
with him we still recognize the honesty and 
strength of his position. The volume is 
prefaced with an anonymous autobiography 
which we take for authentic as far as it goes. 
From this we learn that the author came of 
a good English family which was plunged 
into poverty, that he began life in Canada 
as a day laborer, that he enlisted as a 
privatein the War and came outa brigadier. 
His portrait gives a good impression of the 
man. 


Peg Woffington and the Period She Lived 
In. An extremely entertaining, gossipy 
book, by Mr. J. Fitzgerald Molloy, an 
English writer well known for his attention 
to the story of the stage, and for poems and 
songs often extremely graceful. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald sets revolving around the wonder- 
fully brilliant and beautiful actress and 
woman all the galaxy of notable people 


- whom she knew so well and who so admired | 


her—Garrick, Goldsmith, Colley Cibber, 
Mrs. Clive, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Delaney, 
Lord Orrery, George Anne Bellamy, Lady 
Burlington, Sheridan the elder, and Kelly, 
Macklin Barry, and a dozen others, all on 
such familiar terms of intimacy. The 
book is largely anecdotical ; and one draw- 
back is that Mr. Fitzgerald is not always 
at all clear in separating fiction or semi- 
fiction from fact for his readers. The style, 
aside from its quoted matter, smacks too 
much of sentimentality and prettinesses, 
in some measure, however, allowable in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s obvious aim at catching 
the diction of the period of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton’s career. Furthermore, ethically the 
book might have a much firmer tone as to 
sundry episodes and comments, with great 
advantage to any relatively young readers. 
Its illustrations are admirably selected and 
wretchedly reproduced. As a whole, it con- 
denses much in a way that Mrs. Woffling- 
ton herself would call ‘\ vastly entertain- 
ing.’”? (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


Christianity Practically Applied is the 
general titie of the two volumes of the 
‘* Discussions of the International Christian 
Conference held in Chicago, October 8vh- 
14th, 1893, in connection with the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition.”’ Thediscussions reported 
in these two volumes were under the aus- 
pices and direction of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance for the United States. (Baker & Tay- 
lor Co., New York. Two volumes, $8.00. 


- $2.00 per volume.) The first of these vol- 


umes contains the papers and other matter 
pertaining to the General Conference, such 
as greetings and responses, papers on ‘ The 
Religious Condition of Protestant Chris- 
tendom,” on “ Christian Liberty,” ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Union and Co-operation,” and ‘‘ The 
Church and Social Problems.” The second 
volume contains the ‘‘Section Conferences,”’ 
a series of brief papers and discussions on a 
great variety of practical, evangelistic, re- 
formatory, social, educational, miscellane- 
ous topics, and on Theological Education. 
It is impossible to criticise such a collection 
as this or even to gointo descriptive details. 
We can assure our readers that they will 
find the volumes a mine of suggestions as to 
all topics connected with practical working 
Christianity. 


The increasing amateur interest in prac- 
tical botany is not likely to lack judicious 
and agreeable direction. To several recent 
new books for taking to the woods and fields 
or keeping within easy reach at home, is to 
be added Mrs, Caroline Creevy’s admirable 
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little volume, Recreations in Botany, as 
attractive externally as in its thoroughly 
entertaining and instructive contents. 
Mrs. Creevy’s object is to point outin fami- 
liar language, plant families and plant 
forms, and to set forth, incidentally, just 
enough of the simpler technicalities in the 
structure of the tree, shrub or flower, to 
fillip the desire for closer study. The little 
book is unpretentious—and, withal, unsys- 
tematic; but it is extremely informing and 
presses on its reader, old or young (and it is 
equally suited to either) a winning invita- 
tion to acquire broader knowledge of a de- 
lightful science. Mrs. Creevy possesses 
the desirable gift of seeming to enter into 
the life and character of a plant, rare or 
common. She has been successful in her 
double réle of tutor and flower-friend. The 
illustrations in the book are numerous and 
of assistance as well as ornament. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Children’s Singing Games, with the Tunes 
to which They are Sung. Collected and 
edited by Alice B. Gomme. Pictured in 
black and white by Winifred Smith. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) It does 
one’s eyes good to rest them on this book, 
so full is it of the old-time simplicity and 
merrymaking. The games are all tradi- 
tional. They are dramatic in form, recited 
from a metrical text, or sung to music by 
children acting out the game. The book 
gives the text, the music and the directions, 
and gives them in the most attractive ar- 
tistic manner possible, on a page of antique 
black-faced type, with droll margins and 
droller illuminations to go with the music. 
They are children’s games from the Eng- 
lish village greens, and are kept to the 
strictest line of natural simplicity. They 
introduce all the arts that children are so 
ready to acquire, and preserve the “ wild 
unconsciousness”? which is such a fascinat- 
ing feature of children’s romps and gam- 
bols. They differ from the best kindergar- 
ten inventions as a trim garden does from 
the wild tangle and shade of the woods. 


A recent publication which will ap- 
peal to every American scholar is the 
handsome octavo of Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $4.00.) This volume has a 
rare and almost romantic history. Itis a 
collection of twenty-one studies or papers 
contributed by Professor Drisler’s pupils 
in commemoration of the fiftieth year of 
his connection with Columbia College, and 
published with a lifelike portrait for 
frontispiece. The length and number of 
the titles forbids their reproduction here; 
but the contributors deserve to have the 
credit of their deed set over against their 
names, and the list is one which adds its 
peculiar honor to the memorial. We give 
the list: Sidney G. Ashmore, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
James C. Egbert, Jr., Richard J. H. Gott- 
heil, Alfred Gudeman, Edward Wasbburn 
Hopkins, George B. Hussey, A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Charles Knapp, Brander Mat- 
thews, Nelson Gleun McCrea, A. C. Mer- 
riam, H. T. Peck, E. D. Perry, Julius Sachs, 
William M. Sloane, Benjamin Duryea 
Woodward and C. H. Young. The papers 
are kept strictly within the lines of schol- 
arship and criticism in which Dr. Drisler 
himself has been engaged. On the part of 
the contributors they are an offering of 
what is choicest and best in their own pro- 
fession, a rich and delightful mosaic of 
American scholarship, which will bear 
study part by part, and which, in the com- 
bined setting of the parts, is an incompara- 
ble tribute to the incomparable Nestor of 
our American Greek scholars. 


Carmina Mariana, an English Antholo- 
ay in Verse in Honor of or in Relation 
to The Blessed Virgin Mary. Collected 
and arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. (Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York.) As a second 
edition, and substantially a reprint of the 
first, this requires no extended notice. It 
was first issued two years ago as the result 
of several years’ work in the selection and 
compilation of the anthology. Itis by no 
means a collection of poetry of mariolatry, 
as a good proportion of the collection comes 
from authors whose devotion to Protestant- 
ism and Protestant ideals has never been 
questioned. Among them we note Richard 
Storrs, Willis, Reginald Heber, William 
Wordsworth, Alfred Tennyson, Edwin Ar- 
nold, Richard Chevenix Trench, John 
Keble, Coleridge, Longfellow, Charles 
Lamb, Goethe, Schiller, Walter Scott, Rob- 
ert Southey, the Florentine martyr to Ro- 
man Catholic bigotry, Savonarola, and 
others. The poems are not all English 
originals, many are translations in meter. 
The collection contains examples from 
more than two hundred different authors, 
of course of very different degrees of merit, 
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but, as a whole, representing the anthology 
in all its tones and keys. 


The Appletons’ edition of ‘‘ Huxley’s Col- 
lected Essays” has reached Volume IV, 
Hume, with Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Essays by Thomas H, Huxley. (Appletons, 
New York. $1.25.) The part of this volume 
which will attract the most attention is the 
essays on Hume’s Philosophy. They are 
keen, trenchant, and invested with the 
never-failing interest with which a great 
master of English style is always able to 
invest what he writes. The more important 
point is that they come from an expositor 
who is an essayist rather than a philoso- 
pher, and whose own agnostic position has 
so much in common with Hume as to sug- 
gest in what he writesin these essays some 
approach te personal exposition. The essays 
are, at all events, models of vigorous reason- 
ing. They present the problems of skepti- 
cal speculation in the boldest and barest 
form. These first chapters as well as the 
closing chapters on sensation, the first of 
which is a review of Fraser’s four vol- 
umes on Bishop Berkeley, reach no conclu- 
sion which can satisfy the demand of phi- 
losophy for knowledge; they follow an 
agnostic method, and they end in an agnos- 
tic conclusion. 


With the Wild Flowers from Pussy- 
Willow to Thistle-Down. By E. M. Har- 
dinge. (The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
$1.00.) This is a welcome manual of the 
wild flowers, extremely convenient for the 
amateur botanist. The papers composing 
it are republished from Demorest’s Family 
Magazine and the New York Evening 
Post. The author has followed the plants 
in the order of their bloom, so that 
things fall together in the book, as they 
grow or bloom together in the fields. The 
illustrations are drawn close to nature, and 
are very useful for the identification of the 
plants. The chapters on general topics 
such as “Foes Afield,’’ ‘‘Seeds on their 
Travels,” ‘‘Unbidden Guests,’ or ‘“ Twit 
light and June in a Garden,” are as fasci- 
nating as they areinstructive. The book 
fairly deserves its descriptive title, “* A Ru- 
ral Chronicle of our Flower Friends and 
Foes, describing Them under TheirFamiliar 
English Na nes.” 


To the “‘ Golden Treasure Series ’’ isadded 
a new collection, Lyric Love; an Antholo- 
ay, of the best and most familiar, and also 
of many less familiar English poems, rang- 
ing from the ballad to the sonnet, on love in 
all its phases. The chronology of author- 
ship ranges from Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Heywood and Milton, Tennyson the Ros- 
settis, Austin Dobson and Frederic Locker. 
There is much in the little volume. It is 
admirably made up. Favoritesare plenty ; 
those meriting to be such equally plenty. 
Selections from long poems wisely are rare. 
The editing is by William Watson, who 
prefaces it with ashort essay on English 
love-verses, and a fine dedicatory sonnet 
“To Mrs. R. C.” (London: Macmillan & 
Co.) 


The Universal Atlas will be a useful lit- 
erary reference book of the sort and size to go 
easily into a bookcase. It is extremely com- 
plete, especially as regards our own coun- 
try. Thestyle of chartsis English rather 
than that always finer and costlier model, 
the German type; and their treatment is 
clear, if apt here and there to be over full 
of detail for the eye (as in the maps of Hin- 
dustap and of some of our states), while else- 
where they seem to call for rather more de- 
tail, as in the Great Britain, Italy and, in 
part, the African plates. Excellent weather, 
historical, classical and biblical maps are 
added, and a large statistical element. As 
a book of a relatively low price, the Atlas is 
to be recommended for the home library. 
(New York : Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Graphic History of the Fair, pub- 
lished by the Graphic Company (New York, 
$5.00), is just what it might be expected to 
be, a large folio volume, richly made, exu- 
berant with heliotype illustrations of every- 
thing large and small, and of everybody at 
all prominent or even visiblein the conduct 
of the Exposition, with a clear and pleasing 
rivulet of descriptive text ranning between. 
It contains a history and a sketch of the 
Exposition, with a review of the events 
which led to the discovery of America, and 
very satisfactory descriptions of the several 
departments and what was notable in them; 
of the buildings, grounds, exhibits, etc. 
The volume is not unmanageable in 
size, and between the illustrations and text 
forms an ideal souvenir of the Fair. 


Observations of a Musician. By Louis 
Lombard. (Utica Conservatory of Music, 
Utica, N. Y.) The first edition of these 
sprightly, sensible and most readable 
papers on musical topics was wholly ex- 
hausted when the author brought out this 





new edition with enlargements. He is the 
great-grandson of a French Roman Catho- 
lic bishop who, during the French Revolu- 
tion, married to save his head. He has 
built up the successful conservatory at 
Utica, and writes with French vivacity, 
Yankee good sense and even the intelligent 
acquaintance of a widely traveled and well- 
trained man who can speak in six lan- 
guages. 


The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ. By 
the discoverer of the manuscript, Nicolas 
Notovitch. Translated from the French by 
Alexina Loranger. (Rand, McNally & 
Co., New York. Cloth, $1.00.) The report 
of some such discovery as this reached us 
more than two years ago, and has been re- 
newed since that time, with the proffer of 
manuscripts which we declined to publish. 
Now that they have come out, they impress 
us even less than we supposed they might. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has given his 
opinion of them in the May number of The 
North American Review as a clumsy in- 
vention, which it is hardly worth while to 
treat seriously. 


Fungi and Fungicides. A Practical 
Manual Concerning the Fungous Diseases 
of Cultivated Plants and the Means of Pre- 
venting their Ravages. By Clarence M. 
Weed, Professor New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College. (Orange Judd Company, 
New York. $1.00 cloth.) This is a first-rate 
manual, written from end to end with an 
eye to the needs of gardeners. 
written out in plain, intelligible terms, 
illustrated with a great variety of draw- 
ings and arranged io & natural order. The 
descriptions of the fungi are definite, and 
the treatment such as can be followed easily 
and inexpensively. 


Mr. B. B. Comegys edits and Ferguson 
Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, publish The 
Scriptural Prayer Book for Church Serv- 
ices, a revised edition of the service book 
in use in the Grey Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh, written by Robert Lee when he was 
minister of that venerablechurch. It gives 
a morning and evening service for each of 
the possible five Sundays ina month. Taese 
services are arranged uniformly inthe same 
order, the Word, Prayer and Praise. 


The Burden of Ill-Health; How to Bear 
It. By Leila Lyon Topping. (EK. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 50 cents.) We can think 
of nothing more comforting and helpful to 
put into the hands of one whose life is shut 
in and full of pain, than this wise, cheery 
and most Christian tonic for the soul. 


> 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 








THE Municipal Laboratory of Paris 
will be fully described and illustrated in 
the July number of McClure’s Magazine. 


..Roberts Brothers announce “ Poor 
Folk,” translated from the Russian of F. 
Dostoievsky by Lena Milman, with Intro- 
duction by Mr. George Moore. 


The Primary School, a magazine for 
primary teachers, bas made its first appear- 
ance this month. It is published monthly 
at a dollar a year by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

..Ginn & Company will publish this 
summer “ The First Latin Book,” formerly 
announced as “The Shorter Beginner’s 
Latin Book,’ by W. C. Collarand M. Grant 
Daniell. 


..Scribner’s Magazine will contain dur- 
ing the summer a group of social studies 
of typical American summer resorts—New- 
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port, Lenox, Bar Harbor, and the North 
Shore of Massachusetts. 


..Harper & Brothers have published 
within the past year four volumes by Mr. 
Henry James— Picture and Text,” ‘‘ The 
Private Life,’’ ‘‘ The Wheel of Time,” and 
‘* Essays in London and Elsewhere.” 


..Brentano’s announce the publication 
during July of the volume of short stories 
translated from the German of Paul Heyse 
by Miss Constance Stewart Copeland, which 
won the prize in their competition for 
translations announced last year. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for 
early publication a new story by Mrs. Rohlfs 
(Anna Katharine Green), entitled ‘* Miss 
Hurd; An Enigma,” and ‘ The Student’s 
Edition” of Washington Irving’s “ Tales 
of a Traveler,” by William Lyon Phelps, 
by whom editions of the ‘‘Sketch-Book’’ 
and “‘ Alhambra” are also in preparation. 


.-The July number of The Forum will 
be a special educational number; it will 
also contain, among other articles, one on 
*““Carlyle’s Place in Literature,” by Mr. 
Frederick ' Harrison; one by Mr. Frederick 
R. Coudert on the * A. P. A.,™ and a paper 
by Mr. Hamlin Garland on ‘“‘ Productive 
Conditions of Original American Litera- 
ture.” 


..The Century will publish in three 
parts the unpublished letters by Edgar 
Allan Poe that have been found among the 
papers of Dr. Rufus W. Griswold. The cor 
respondence will be edited by Poe’s latest 
biographer, Prof. George E. Woodberry. 
The Century will also begin soon to publish 
Prof. W. M. Sloane’s biography of Napo 
leon, 


....D. Appleton & Co. are about to pub- 
lish ‘‘ The Claims of Christianity,” by W. 
S. Lilly ; the first volumes of Memoirs of 
the Baron de Méneval, private secretary of 
Napoleon I; and of lighter literature, ‘A 
Daughter of Music,” by G. Colmore; “ The 
Purple Light of Love,’ by Henry Goelet 
MeVickar; ‘‘Mrs. Limber’s Raffle,” first 
published anonymously, but now revised 
by its author, William Allen Butler, and 
a new book is promised by Miss Kate San- 
born. 


..- The latest attempt to serve the stu- 
dent in search of infornfation that falls un- 
der the head of general knowledge is the 
“Library of Historic Characters and Fa- 
mous Events,” in ten volumes( W. Finley & 
Co., Philadelphia. 35.00 per vol.) Two vol- 
umes are issued already. The scheme con- 
templates short biographical character- 
sketches of the great makers of the world’s 
history followed by some sketch of events 
in the career of the personage under discus- 
sion, or examples from his literary works. 
The editors are A. R. Spofford, Librarian of 
Congress, Frank Weitenkampf, Astor Li- 
brary, and Prof. J. P. Lamberton,the latter 
a well-known editor and educator. Photo- 
gravure plates and numerous engravings in 
the text enhance the good promise of the 
work to be an interesting addition to every 
public and private library. 


..Representatives from the Prussian, 
Bavarian, Australian and Saxon Govern- 
ments recently met and agreed upon a finan- 
cial plan for the publication of a Latin 
lexicon on a grand scale, which has been in 
contemplation by a number of leading Ger- 
man Latinists for years. The work is to be 
called “ Thesaurus lingue Latine,” and it 
is thought that fully twenty years and 
600,000 marks will be required for its com- 
oF arene by a company of scholars, who will 
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The July CENTURY, 


Ready everywhere June 30th, contains 


FIRST CHAPTERS OF 


TWO SHORT NOVELS, 


“A BACHELOR MAID,” 


The Story of a New York Girl, 
By MRS. pegtrrs HARRISON, 


Reagy: IN IDLENESS, 2 


A Novel of Bar Harbor, 
By MARION CRAWFORD. 


—————= TWO CAPITAL STORIES. 


DON’T MISS THEM. 


The July Century is Full of Attractions. 


Published by THE CENTURY 


co. 


Sold everywhere. 
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work under the direction of the Academies 
of Science in Berlin, Munich and Vienna, 
with the co-operation of the Societies in 
Géttingen and Leipzig. Each of these cor- 
porations contribute 50,000 marks per an- 
num toward the expenses of this great un- 
dertaking. Evidently the classical lan- 
guages have not yet lest their hold on the 
scholars and authorities of “‘the land of 
thinkers and authors.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Hon. waebury naa Othe: Others. By Two, 7x 
He pp. . New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons 





On and Off the Saddle. Characteristic Sights 
and Scenes from the Great Northwest tothe 
Antilles. By jcagenurd Rutgers. 7x9, PP. 
PENG le ED sb sisn vce swekhdecesbooncess 100 
Prose Fancies. a “Richard Le Gallienne. 
—— portrait. 734x544, pp. vi, 204. The 
Apes, sealer ot William the Baptist; or, 
The igs Soe ae By the Kev. J. M. 
Ghaney 5, pp. 129. Kichmond, 
Va.: Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 


Guasrvetings x. * Kk ie By Louis Lom- 
bard. 5% . 28, Utica, N. Y.: The 
PR cece Cidade: 50sec okesen eoceten 00 
The Family Homeopathist, a Concise Manual of 
Homeopathic Practice for families and 
Travellers. By D. A. Baldwin, M.D. 6x44, 
pp. 148. Koc hester, A 7.3 = Darrow & Co.. 050 
Introduc tion to the Talmud. M. Mielziner, 
n.D. x6, pp. xii, 243. "Cisciunedt and 
iiioneet The Bloch Printing Co. . 
The Honest Dollar. By E 
5in, DP. Xiii, 183, 


. Benj. Andrews. *x 
Hartford, Conn.; Student 
Publishing Co......... 















eeRbs ewan adenbecinn'’ 00 
Political ey by the Representation of Mi- 
norities. By Matthias N. Forney. 8x6, pp. 
199. New Yor«: Privately Publisheu....... 
Address to the Clergy, and Skepticism and 
Divine Reveiation. By John Kilis, M.D. 
74x4%, pp. 20. New York: Privately Pub- 
RPGs vesvecdnephe ith” os, dang ecedacsebussbventcce 
Second Series of The Major in Washington City. 
744x5, pp. 251. New york and Chicago: fF. 

Tennyson Neely. . 

“In the Quarter.” By Robert W. Chi amber rs. 
T362534, DP. 314. Thesame..............ceeceess 
The Princess of Alaska. A Tale of Two Coun- 
tries. By. Richar:|| Henry Savage. 74x54, 
EE WEN GED cbness ‘cvcecepscce | sveeueces 
The ny pe, Factor. An Outline of Psycholo- 
By Charles Van Norden, D.D., Lt..D. 
hes, pp. vii, 225. New York: D Appleton 
A Daughter of Music. By G.Colmore. 744x5, 
A GRID 0 civ nvicnivecessbsnosbseaseees 
ae Commanders. General Washington. 
By General Bradley T. Jonnson. Edited 7 
James Grant Wilson. 734%544, pp. xX. . 
RADON sc ccrsscvces ce ccnsvoccssdenessnevcssevee 
Our Home Pets. How to Keep the oa We ll and 
Happy. By Olive Thorne a I!lus- 
trated. 7x4, pp. vii, 275. ) New York: 
PROSE B TBIGB, 0.0.00 c0c0cc0vcsscessses-cccngeeecs 

An Interloper. A N By Frances Mary 5 

Peard. 74¢x5, pp. 315. The same... ........- 12% 


Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. By Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. Illustrated. 7¢x5, pp. . 
ORs NOI, ks coweensnssnseiiessconeess es e08 1530 


Three Weeks in Politics. By John Kendrick 


Bangs. Illustrated. Black and White 

Series. 53¢x334, pp. 82. The same........... 050 
Five O’Clock Tea. Farcé. By W. D. Howells. . 

Iliustrated. 54¢x34%4, pp. 46. The same....... 050 


The) Husban | of One Wife. A Novel. By Mrs. 

Venn. x34, pp.3i0. The same 
Tales of the Maine Coast. By Noah Brooks. 
7x4, pp. 271. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Wc onsc cossovscsoc- swontencrencesensceespesesys 100 
A Pounce of Cure. A Story of Monte Carlo, By 
William Henry Bishop. 7xt, pp villi, 2’. 

WD BRING. <0 c00cc0ccv000 tox aa 

ag v7 Geography, > ett. Fry ye. . 

1044x844, pp. 1%. Boston: Ginn & Co. 075 
Matter. Rther. ‘Motion The Factors and Ke- 
lations of Physical Science. Ky A. E. Dol- 
=e ar, P 5-0 Revised Edition. Enlarged. 814 

5. Pp. 407. Boston: Lee & Shepard...... 20 
The Spec ial Kinesiology of Sdpentional Gru. 
nastics. By the Baron Nils Posse, Il 

tg 4x7, oe.y vi, 380, 
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Up pea Ds *. the e Nile; “or, Young Adventurers 
in Africa, By ' Oliver Optic. 146x5, pp. vill, 
Be TRO GRO, occ. ccrgeccess ccncseses 25 

Scarabs. The History, Manufacture and Re- 
ligiens Symbolism of the Scarabeus. By 
Isaac Myer, LL.B. 76x5, pp, xxviii, 177. 

New York: Edwin W. SPMOER oxscccacesysce 

The Young _ Foursquare. By the Rev. 

James I. Vance. 7x5, ep. 14. New York 

and Chicago: "Fleming A Revell Co.......... 
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NUMBER 


of “the best of young 
folks’ magazines.” 


AMERICAN 


FULL OF 


Patriotic Stories 
and Pictures 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Ready Monday, June 25th, Don’t 
miss it. For sale at all book-stores 
and on news-stands. Price 25 cents, 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East !7th St., New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


1), Appleton & Co.'s New Books, 


The Claims of Christianity. 

By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fel- 
low of Peterhouse, Cambridge: author 
of “The Great Enigma,” etc. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


The author takes what might be termed the publi- 
cist’s point of view, and deals with Christianity as a 
fact in the world’s history, He discusses the claims 
of Buddhism and Islam, and after a masterly analy- 
sis of the development of Christianity and the 
Church, he maintains the necessity of organized spir- 


| itual power to vindicate the rights of conscience, 


especially in our age, when the tendency is to 
strengthen the state against the individual. Mr. 
Lilly’s historical analysis and incisive discussion of 
the vital questions of the day form a most timely and 
suggestive volume. 


Classical Dictionary 


OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIoGRAPHY, My- 
THOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Based on 
the Larger Dictionaries, by the late Sir 
WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. Re- 
vised throughout, and in part rewritten, 
by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., formerly 
Feilow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
1019 pages. 8vo. Half morocco, $6.00. 

The design of this revised edition is much the same 
aS that of the older work. Since the publication of 
the latter so much additional knowledge has been 
acquired in must branches of classical study that it 
has been found necessary to practically rewrite 
many of the articles. Sir William Smith constantly 
directed the revision up to the time of his death, his 


supervision extending over all but the last part of 
the book. 


A Daughter of Music. 


By G. COLMORE, author of ‘‘ A Conspiracy 
of Silence,” ‘‘ Concerning Oliver Knox,”’ 
etc. No. 145, Town and Country Libra- 
ry. 12mo0. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


*A Daughter of Music’ is a novel of exceptional 
ability and force. It is this undoubtedly; but it is 
more than this; itisa book characterized by some- 
thing which 1s very like genius, . . . novel which 
ought not to be ignored by any lover of work which 
is as beautiful as sit is powerful.”—London Academy. 


“*A Daughter of Music’ is a fine romance, . . 
Something of Hawthorne, something, too, of Emily 
Bronté. enters into the author's primary conceptions 
of life. ’—London Saturday Review. 


“In every respect a remarkable and memorable 
book.”—London Telegraph. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YuRK. 


st Cc ‘CRSSFU L ADVERTISERS are using 
Remingsse © ounty Seat Lists. They cover the eroune 
best with least expense. 11 Tr’ bune Building. N 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grate, Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York, 








The Edison-Mimeograph 


: $22 and $25. 
Typewriter ° bene to Stermmen 
rT an 7 a 


It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and opera- 
ted; it makes beau- 
tiful plain copy; it 
does the best Mim- 
cosa work al manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATION. 
Boston 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
int Sia opens Wegnesiey. Oct. 3d. For cigoulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 


Briar Bend Seminary. a Lake ee. mse. a A 
summer health reso’ 


Girls. ith yr. Address E re. SWAN, AN, ‘Principat, 
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c ny ae ary for G 

Jo e Seminary for G 

Elomctutary ena and High < En nelieh. A Ancient and Mod- 

ern Languages. Music and A’ Send for Catalogue. 
v.C. W. Hawley, A.M.. Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


EAST ge + mapa ACADEMY. 

Founded 18'2. On et ef Bay. 
Steam heat — electric th ht. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. 1. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F, *D. y°RLARESLEE, D.D., Principat. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 
ern ae Ap | 
. J. H. MCILVAINE, D.D., President. 
GIRLS’ 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO. 19th year begins 
Sept. 19th. Prepares for a and gives — 
courses co. “ety as ao and Children. 

Iss ICE, A. 
Miss M. KE. BEEDY, A.M. ¢ Principals. 

















[EW York, Canandaigua. 
G Ra NGER PLACE {HOOL Sn, HR. 
W Established 1876. Year begins 
atery, Academic and Gollegt ate ah Genin. 
cates sccomed by leadingColieges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Sek Row wae for College. ‘Address Miss 
.M. GOOD Wellesley, Mass. 


~nouenon m SEMIBARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Clinton, finest advantages for culture. 
and social training with thorough prep:ration for 
the best Colleges. Sanitation pertect, th year. For 
illustrated catalogue ad . G. BENEDICT, Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVIIt LE, Ohio. 
Practically collegiate with the care and culture of 
ome. ss MARY EVANS, Principal. 














OuT0, Cleveland, 1020 Pros 


Miss wpe ys wien School f for Girls. 


Prepares for all Colleges peor to women, 
Re-opens Septembe 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 18. Twent; ge from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New Yor ns Septem- 
ber 26th. For circularsand r reports apply to Princi- 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
THE OSSINING — Sing Sing on the Hudson. 
Four graduate courses. Prepares for ony Art 
School; Music School. £ Director Albert ‘arsons. 
Proximity to New York affords city advantages. 27th 
year begins Sept. 19. Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


Pacific Theologi ical Seminary. Oakland, Cal. 
J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE MOvAR, Apologet- 
ics; W. W. LoVEsoy, Hebrew; F. H. Fos 
arer C. 8S. NASH, Homiletics ; R. R. Loyp, Greek; 
.G. WARN NER, Sociology. Full one, practi- 
aa work. Year begins September 4th. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, P°XPURY: 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and out-door life. Laboratories. 
22 boys. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 























RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
POU HKEEPSIE, ’N. Y. 
59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 

Government Academies and Busidess. U.S. Army 

officer detailed at wiv er b yc of War. 

BISBEE & AMEN, ncipais, 
WELLS COLLEGE strone'3s 
AURORA, N Y. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19 18% Send for Catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, 94 
Best of homeinfiuences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Ate! sawerenres. | bop and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated us to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal N Norton, Mass. 














MUSIC 
A NEW NATIONAL HYMN. 
a. Jules Jordan. 6cents pe y stamps). Ad- 


JULES JORDAN. Tovidence, R. 1. 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THK NEW AND POPULAR 


“my ve SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
By Ww H. DOANE, the latent and best book by 
this favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J.CHURCH CO., Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 











—- HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 
New atyles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 




















SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Financial. 


THE BANKS AND THE UNITED 
STATES TREASURY. 


THE recent informa] conference of 
bankers at the Union Trust Company’s 
offices was called to consider the question 
of the relations which should exist be- 
tween the banks of New York City and 
the Federal Treasury. It is understood 
that the conference was called at the un- 
official request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and yet it is a question whether the 
meeting should bave been held at all. The 
situation of the United States Treasury is 
peculiar, and one not at all to the credit of 
the Government. The gold reserves have 
fallen to $64,000,000, being a less amount 
than was beld at the time last winter, 
when $50,000,000 of 5¢ bonds were issued. 
The circumstances under which this drain 
of gold upon the Federal Treasury set in 
was told in come little detail in these col- 
umns three weeks ago, and need not now 
be repeated. The exporters of gold do not 
look for an immediate cessation of the 
flow of that metal to Europe. How many 
more millions will be needed before the 
tide turns in our favor is a matter of guess- 
work ; but it is safe to assume that before 
the flow ceases the United States Treas- 
ury,if not replenished, will find its reserve 
below $50,000,000. 

This scarcity of gold in the Treasury 
has led to extreme caution in the pay- 
ment of gold by our citizens to the Gov- 
ernment for custom duties ; for whereas in 
former years a large proportion of the 
customs rm ceipts were in gold coin or gold 
certificates, now paper money is the only 
kind received by the Government in pay- 
ment of such duties. Still, what the 
Government really lacks is revenue, the 
expenses of the Government consider- 
ably exceeding its receipts, so that one 
reason for the diminution in the quantity 
of gold held is found in the scarcity of 
other money in the Treasury which com- 
pels the department at times to pay out 
gold for running expenses because no 
other kind of money is available. The 
following table, compiled by the United 
States Census shows ina striking way the 
importance of United States taxes and 
expenses in our general financial system : 


Revenues Collected in Census Year 1890 by Na- 
tional, State and Local Governments. 


National Government, including 
postal revenues............s0000- $461,154,680 

States, Territories and District of 
I censcginednccevined: bee 116,157,640 
Counties, partly estimated.......... 133,525,493 
Municipalities, partly estimated.. 329,635,200 
Grand total....... ROPE SH see $1,040,478,013 


Expenditures in Census Year 1890 of National, 
State and Local Governments, 


National Government, including 





postal service............ceeeeees $352,218,614 
States, Territories and District of ~ 
Columbia, except for public 
Pv acuicsiaicsnkbnne sine peacdees 77,105,911 
Counties, except for public schools 
partly e~timated.................. 114,575,401 
Municipalities, except for public 
schools, partly estimated........ 232,988,592 
Public schools..................ceeeee 189,065,537 
Grand total............. seoee $915,954,055 


It is well known that the worst features 
of our system of Republican Government 
have been seen in our municipal affairs, 
and the money raised by taxes for munici- 
pal purposes is often spoken of as bearing 
heaviest upon our citiz2ns; yet these cen- 
sus figures show that the revenues col- 
lected for the National Government were 
larger than all the municipal taxes of the 
country combined, and composed 44% of 
the grand total. In like manner the ex- 
penses of the National Government were 
greater than those for cities. These few 
figures show ina startling way the im- 
portance of our national finances as bear- 
ing upon our national well-being. 

Curiously enough it is estimated that 
we have in the country a larger stock of 
gold than in previous years, the New 
York banks alone holding about $30,000 
000 more than in 1893, The Director of 
the Mint estimates the production of gold 
in the United States in 1898 at $35,000,000, 
this being $2,000,000 more than any pre- 
vious year. At the same time it is probable 
that this estimate is too low by $2,000,000, 
making the probable excess of gold $4,000,- 
000 over the years preceding. But while 
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the country is thus well stocked with the 
precious metal the United States Treasury 
has not enough of it. This simple state- 
ment shows the condition into which our 
currency legislation has brought the Gov- 
ernment of this great and powerful nation. 
If, in addition to our present troubles, we 
had a free State banking system, one could 
well imagine the business distress which 
we should now be called upon to face. 
Having in view this condition of things 
in the United States Treasury, and bearing 
in mind the further effect that this condi- 
tion is entirely the fault of our own peo- 
ple, the logic of the situation is that the 
‘Government—that is to say the people—bas 
no moral right to call upon the banks of 
New York or any other city to help out 
its own deficiences. Every civiliz d Gov- 
ernment in the world except our own has 
a system of borrowing on short time notes 
to meet temporary deficits. All our cities 
meet any temporary stoppage of the inflow 
of taxes by these short-time promises to 
pay. In this respect the Government of 
the nation like the Government of the 
municipality should be governed by the 
rules which business men adopt under like 
circumstances, that is to say, if solvent 
they borrow funds until a turn in affairs 
brings in the money owing to them on 
their books. But in the case of the Fed- 
eral Government sucha simple and natural 
means of meeting a temporary deficiency 
of revenue is prevented by the refusal of 
Congressmen from the West and South to 
grant the Secretary of the Treasury the 
necessary permission. 

Thus, while the banks of New York 
City hold about $100,000,000 in gold—one- 
third of them holding the larger part of 
this amount—they are not bound in law 
orin morals to give up any portion of 
their gold to relieve the necessities of a 
Federal Treasury brought about by care- 
lessness; or worse. At the same time 
every banking officer knows that if an 
alarm should spread regarding the present 
ability of the Federal Government to ex- 
change its paper money for gold its weight 
would fall upon the banks, hence, as a 
matter of self-protection to themselves 
and to the community, they are bound to 
take note of the condition of affairs and 
of the possible outcome. Thus, while the 
conference was undoubtedly justified in 
adjourning without taking any formal 
action upon the subject, it was understood 
that such of the banks as had a large stock 
of gold should individually do what 
seemed best to each of them in helping 
the Government to meet such demands 
for gold as may be made upon the Nation- 
al Treasury during the summer. Such 
action would indeed show our bank 
presidents to be men of good financial 
sense, as well as patriotic, as, indeed, they 
have often proved themselves to be here- 
tofore. But it is humiliating for a citizen 
of the United States, proud of his country 
and anxious for its prosperity, and stand- 
ing among the civilized nations of the 
world, to find his Government dependent 
upon the mere good-will of banking offi- 
cers to keep its reserves from falling so 
low as to cause alarm. The position of 
the National Government is like that of a 
man surrounded by plenty of water, but 
who refuses to take up a drinking vessel 
lying near at hand by means of which he 
might quench his thirst. By what name 
should we characterise such a proceed- 
ing? 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THREE favorable events have occurred 
lately, which at least lessen some of the 
doubts and hindrances pertaining to busi- 
ness revival. The most important of these 
was the decision of the New York banks 
to supply the Treasury with gold to meet 
any further drain from exports; the sec- 
ond was the more rapid progress on the 
Tariff bill, and the third the close of the 
coal strike, which inflicted serious losses 
not only upon the trade itself but also 
on manufacturing and transportation in- 
terests. Outside of these features there 
has been noimprovement, and the feeling 
of discouragement is general, particular- 
ly as the season of summer guiet is ap- 
pronehint, when recovery wili hardly be 

in order, Among the larger business 
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houses and financial institutions there is a 
strong disposition toward conservatism, 
which is likely to continue until symp- 
toms of reviving activity and confidence 
become more general. The growing 
commercial intimacy of the United States 
with other parts of the world renders us 
more dependent than usual upon condi- 


tions elsewhere ; and, as trade is univer- | 


sally depressed in Great Britain, Europe, 
Argentina, Australia, India and China, 
no relief from outside sources is in 
prospect. If the United States were the 
first to rise out of this mire of depression, 
it would not be the first occasion in which 
we have led the world in business revival 
—a leadership to which we are justly en- 
titled by our natural resources and recu- 
perative abilities. In some quarters there 
are fears that we may be compelled to go 
through another period of liquidation 
before the building-up process fairly be- 
gins; but such fears are by no means 
general, and there are features of encour- 
agement to counterbalance them whicb 
did not exist a few weeks ago. Labor 
disturbances are subsiding, and the dis- 
tribution of merchandise is being facili- 
tated by low prices and cheap transporta- 
tion. To those in straitened conditions 
the outlook is, of course, unpleasant ; but 
to those financially sound the future is 
opening fresh prospects of enterprise and 
profit at no distant date. 


Wall Street was in anything buta buoy- 
ant mood. The week’s gold shipments 
amounted to $7,750,000, a considerably 
larger sum than expected. Even the dis- 
position of the New York banks to assist 
the Treasury afforded only temporary en- 
couragement. These shipments were un- 
questionably accelerated by remittances 
in anticipation of July disbursements, 
also by London selling of stocks. In other 
words, as a debtor nation we are paying 
our obligations in gold instead of mer- 
chandise. Bankers anticipate that this 
efflux must soon cease, owing to the 
drawing of bills against cotton, grain and 
other produce. 

The continued decreases in railroad 
earnings and the prevalence of cut rates 
also tends to depress values ; in fact, it is 
remarkable that prices have so successful- 
ly resisted these adverse influences. In 
the second week of June sixty roads re- 
ported loss aof 20% in gross earnings ; and, 
notwithstanding stringent economies, re- 
duced dividends and possible defaults are 
looming up unpleasantly as the first of 
July approaches. The fact that New York 
Central refused to reduce its dividend 
in the face of a heavy deficit, drew out 
much criticism, being a decided departure 
from the usually conservative policy of 
the Vanderbilt roads. The directors, 
however, defended their action by stating 
that the past six months had been excep- 
tional, and that an improvement in busi- 
ness during the next six months would 
justify this policy. The severai proper- 
ties in process of reorganization are 
severely handicapped by the present dimin- 
ished earning powers. Upon Union Pacific 
the pressure is particularly severe. The 
Atchison system also reports heavy losses, 
and the last reorganization plan has caused 
further liquidation in the stock. Railroad 
managers, however, continue to display 
considerable confidence in the future, 
basing their expectations upon at least a 
partial recovery which together with 
economies lately put into effect will 
enable them to make fairly satisfactory 
results, The end of the coal strike is a 
very important relief to the railroad situa- 
tion. The money market is practically 
unchanged, Call loans rule 1@14% on 
stock collaterals. Time money is quoted 
at 2@38¢ for four and six months respect- 
ively. Commercial paper is in limited 
supply and bankers are ready purchasers 
of good names, but rigid scrutiny is prac- 
ticed regarding all but best grades of 
paper. 

The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


June l6. Decrease. 
$465,733,600 — * $2,549,800 
99,889,690 1,426,700 
119, 107,900 *2,193,700 
570,483,700 *3, 152,800 
9,823,000 33,400 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ........000 $98,462,900 $99,889,600 $1,426,700 
Legal tenders.... 121,301,600 ‘119,107,900 *2,193,700 
Total reserve.. $219,754,500 $218,997,500 *$767,000 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 143, 143,409, 125 142,620,925 *788,200 
Surp, reserve.. "$76,355,375 375 = $76,376,575 $21,200 


* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 












June 24, 1893—Surplus........cccccseccees eevee $5,481,975 
June 2, 1892—Surplus..............ecccescccees 19,872,050 
June 27, 1891—Surplus ............ cadageuuveene 18,411,600 
June 28, 1I8%—Surplus...........2 ccecceeceeeees 6,643,550 
June 29, 1889—Surplus.......... .sccccccsscecees 7,592,225 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 

Bid. Asked. 
bide: Sabutbnlpemk: Sedeeseucocsdaesacoonuuaal i ps 
4s, Registered..... 113 1136 
Registered coupons.. li 114% 
New is Registered.. --11I7% sg 
I CUNT Sey cacteccescicvenscdeee 117% 11834 
ET ON i nc cciccoccvescsiduasenanede 100% ‘om 
NNT WU Mi ecinn'e- vodccudesawadpecstned Wise 
gS 105% 
SE Gy BEI vnc secvccescsosesebue cccteh 10746 
NOE Ws Mr avdaceces «64404 seereensos 11046 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Sterling and Continental bills were firm 
but dull, as the steamers sailed before the 
market opened. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 


SM Marebias Kevecvcesvncencsicen senuente 4.875¢—734 
Picea asvekenneessiedoccudens viedbas vusaweds 7 8844—854 
Rey SII ii date Wace ceccedcssuceusmmagawie 

RN, OIE a ceccvndqubsecccvenstedesees sane 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing June 23d, were as follows : 
Hide & Leather ...... 9 (Shoe & Leather...... 11246 


Leather Man’f’rs’.... 195 |State of New York.. 
National Exchange... 109%|'Tradesmen’s.... ..... 4 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 


quotations of city bank stocks, and latest 
sales : 













Banks Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Miss vices cu saisescecges 196 192 
American Exchange....... L¢ 150% 151 
ORG soos cp sisctccesces 220 225 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 * 165 
Central Nationa)........... 120 120 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 see 
i eisicvavaccue’saeeve 350 350 400 
Cas ssc cctcaseeccess ve 4,330 4,100 4,700 
Ra cabbekveniniateavecetsvece 428 425 
CORON Foc cccinscccccccccess 142 137 147 
Cia biccdsecsccisdices 2006 200 eeu 
Commerce...... ceeheee, Uae e 185 Stee 179 
Continental. .........0..se000 132 120 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 286 282 
Pi ats, obhecderecccotce 116 
BR ap cc vcsncevonicccs 135 140 150 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 
Fifth Avenue.........cc.ccce 625 2,0 0 
First National....... ....-+ 5AO 2,500 anes 
First National of 8. I...... Liz 112 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 has aoe 
Fourth National............ 199 Sane 199 
Gallatin National.... ... blz 305 i 
Garfield National,.... ..... 140 ate 
German American a 11834 115 
Germania. ... 350 825 
Greenwich. 161% 150 
Hanover............. wigce’ $13 305 
Hudson River.............+. 150 ous nae 
Importers’ and Traders’... 560 dues 560 
aac imanaenadan base’ 140 137 146 
Leather Manufacturers’... 195 age 200 
Lincoln National............ 426 525 cues 
Manhattan. .........000 coe 187 185 190 
Market and Fulton......... 21734 205 225 
MROCRGRIEP u4 6006. cces  cseces 185 ~ 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 150 65 
Mercantile. .........scecceeee 184 170 190 
Merchants’...........06+0+.. 132 sees M41, 
Merchants’ Exchange ..... 110 109 120 
Metropolitan,..........se0s. 5 gues 6 
is i ccdis occesecsnsice 435 400 465 
Moant Morris............... 190 165 
POUR Ce cantdavesnaee’: neces 163 167 
BOT TORRE, v0 ssasccnvsesscnee 220 212 225 
New York County.......... 605 500 600 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 108 125 
Ninth National............. 1223 1a 125 
Nineteenth Ward 145 125 e 
North America............+. 150 bead vees 
OPIQMEAL 0006 cscc ces cccweecs 232 220 240 
I caccicceds weens cvccins Wie 170 
WR das Sesser decepsedsneses 230 230 
a cécbnadcccies seddersd 270 115 125 
PROMI... ccccccccescscrece 123 
ROPGDIIC. ...cccsccevees seve 164 
Seaboard National .... .. 0 173 
Second National...... oe. §«©6—8 309 
Seventh National.. 1% 120 
Shoe and Leather 112% 10 125 
St. Nicholas........ 130 bane 
Southern National.... .... 152 160 
State of New York......... 105 105 
Third National.............. 105 108 
Tradesmen's.........+ 6-205 16 dace 30 
United States National... 175 175 eves 
Western National.......... 110 110 112% 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 
....The State of Massachusetts sold last 
week $700,000 344 30 year bonds at 108,188. 
..--The Anti-Option bill passed the 
House last Friday bya vote of 150 yeas 
to 87 nays. If this bill should finally b - 
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come a law there is little doubt that the 
farmers of the country would be the first 
ones interested to demand its early repeal. 


..-The Bowery Savings Bank reported 
June ist that they had 102,387 depositors, 
With $48,332,059.89 to their credit. 


. Harrison E. Gawtry has been elected 
a trustee of the Real Estate Trust Com- 
pany of New York. This company, of 
which Henry C. Swords is President, and 


‘Henry W. Reighley is Secretary, has just 


declared a semiannual dividend of 3¢, 
payable July 2d. 


.-The Nicaragua Canal bill before 
Congress is gradually assuming definite 
form, and it is now supposed that the 
United States will be called upon to issue 

70,000,000 of bonds for the construction 
of the Canal, bearing 3% per annum, The 
dividends on the stock will be applied by 
the Government to a sinking fund to re- 
tire the bonds, 


.-In consequence of the return to 
work of a large number of- bituminous 
coal strikers, the price of coal in this city 
has gone down from $6 per ton to $4.50 
per ton. Some considerable coal is arriv- 
ing daily, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has released quantities that 
have been side-tracked along its line and 
brought it down to tide water. 


- Quite a large number of new gold 
fields are being explored in California, 
and it is predicted that there will be this 
year a considerable increase in the pro- 
duction in that State. At the Good Hope 
Mine, near Perris, Southern California, a 
large stamp mill has recently been started 
and another stamp mill is projected for 
property near by. The annual output of 
gold in California varies frum $12,000,600 
to $14,000,000, 


. About as total a collapse of a finan- 
cial institution as has ever come to our 
knowledge is that of the Chamberlin In- 
vestment Company, of Denver, Col. At 
a recent sale of the assets of H. B. Cham- 
berlin’s personal estate, having a face 
value of $2,000,000, only $100 was real- 
ized. The assignee of the company says 
that he expects no better results from the 
sale of the assets of the company, which 
amount to $2,500,000, and that every- 
thing is lost and the wreck is complete. 


. .It is reported that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has ordered an increase of 24¢ in 
the duty ofall classes of shipments from 
this country to Cuba, the new rate to take 
effect July 1st. This is done in conse- 
quence of the abrogation of the Cuba 
commercial treaty whereby the sugar 
products were admitted free into the 
United States in return for a reduction of 
the rate of duty on exports from the 
United States. Germany has also threat- 
ened to retaliate by increasing duties 
levied upon products of the United States- 

.. The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


$50,000 Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas Rd. and 
Steamship Co. 7% first mort, bonds, due Apri 


PR ese dvits dudervcevcvcsdcavenuscaeueeed 123 
286 shares Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. .22% 
20 shares Staten Island Ry. Co.............00005 70 
96 shares Pennsylvania Canal Co........ $5 a lot 
$1,000 Council Bluffs, Ia., City Water Works Co, 

first mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1906.......... 100 
$5,000 L. I. City and Newtown Rd. 6% mort. bonds 

SD Tak ibe cXecsdeudeecpiaes cousidhes«dbadacee 13 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.............. 133 
40 shares Continental Ins. Co.......... 2502504 
5 shares Standard Gaslight Co. pref............ 81 


1 Founder’s share Ger. Amer, Invest. Co....87% 
l share Blooming Grove Park Ass’ tion. . $450, 117 
.-There has been a strike for a long 
time at Pullman, IIl., between the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company and its em- 
ployés. Itis stated that at least 10 000 of 
the 15,009 inhabitants of Pullman are 
being fed by relief committees in conse- 
quence of the destitution of the strikers. 
The American Railway Union, having been 
appealed to by the strikers, gave notice 
on the 22d inst. that unless the company 
consents to arbitrate its differences with 
its late employésa boycott will be declared 
by the American Railway Union on every 
Pullman car where the Union has an 
organization. 
DIVIDENDS, 
The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 





of 104, payable July 2d. 
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The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 343%, payable July 2d. 

The Nationa! Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual! dividend of 3¢, 
payable July 2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semiannual dividend of. 5¢, payable July 
2d. 

The Second National Bank has declared 
a dividend of 5¢, payable July 2d. 

The Bank of America bas declared a 
semiannual dividend of 4%, payable July 
2d. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of 6%, payable July 2d. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend of 47, payable July 
2d. 

The Oriental Bank nas declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5¢, payable July 2d. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a semiannual dividend, at the rate of 4¢ 
per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, 
which have been deposited three months, 
payable July 16th, 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of 4% per annum on 
sums not exceeding $3,000, payable July 
16th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum on all sums up to $3,000, payable 
July 16th. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of 4% per annum payable 
July 16th, 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 4% per annum 
on accounts of $1,000 and under ; and on 
the excess of $1,000, and not exceeding 
$3,000, at the rate of 3% per annum, paya- 
ble July 16th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of 34% per 
annum on all accounts entitled thereto, 
not exceeding $3,000, payable after July 
16th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to at the rate of 4% per annum, payable 
July 18th. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, Charles 
E. Sprague, President, has declared a 
dividend at the rate of 4% per annum on 
the first $1,000, and 3¢ on the excess up to 
$3,000, payable July 19th. 

The Board of Directors of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 1}¢, payable on the 
first day of August, The statement of 
the Canada Southern for the past six 
months shows that, after interest and 
rentals had been deducted from net earn- 
ings, there was left a surplus of $152,000, 
to which add the balance from income of 
previous years, $190,599, making the bal- 
ance, June 30th, 1894, $342,599. The divi- 
dend of 144 amounts to $187,500, leaving 
a balance of $155,099. 

The Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 2% on the capital stock, payable Au- 
gust ist. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 13% on its capital stock, payable 
on the sixteenth day of July next to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 30th inst. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
13%, payable August Ist. 

Coupons due July ist, 1894, from bonds 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities,” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
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of the following-named companies will be 


paid after that date at the office of the 
Southern Pacific Co., 23 Broad St.: 
Central Pacific R.R. lst mortgage . 
Western Pacific R.R. Ist mo 
California and Oregon R.R. Ist mortgage ext. 5. 

per —- 


Louisiana Western R.R. Ist smarter e 6 per cent. 
aT s Louisiana and Texas R.R. and 38.8. Co. 


Sou: hee Pacific Coast R.R. Co. 4. 
California Pacific R.R. Co. Ist mortgage {* 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 2d mortgage 6 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 3d mortgage 3 ‘and 6. 
Market Street Cable Railw mei ." 1st mort 6. 

N. ITH, Treasurer. 


Coupons due July ist, 1894, from bonds 
of the following-named companies will 
be paid after that date at the Central Trust 
Co.: 

Gum, Sonate and Aransas Pass R.R. Ist mortgage 
Houston ana Texas Central R.R. 1st mortgage 5 per 
cen 


Austin and Peers. * ee Ist Mortgage 5 per 
cent. SMITH, Treasurer. 
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Some of your dotiers that are now 
vegetating ina Savings Bank might like 
to join this procession. If they do, the 
sooner you start them rolling towards 
Edgemont, S. D. 
the better. They’ll come back to you, 
two for one. And $5 4 month is all you 
need. = 
Let us send you our Pamphlet, Price v 
List, and Plat. References, too, if you 
like. 
The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 


wing [ 
MOORE BROTHERS. 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATE ‘' managed. We rest, collect 


rents, pay taxes. 


‘ negotiated, payable in gold secured 
LOANS = Ab. first lien on Minneapolis real 
estate without expense to lender, 
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The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, lOW A; 

Capital Paid Up, $150,000. 
Choice Investments in the most Weaieve- 

tive Fieldin the von Mort 
Guarante ‘irst ortgages 
Six Per Cent. on improved lands in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. cape 2 cane BLE. : 
Jebenture Bonds, secures 
Six Per Cent. | by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local ge “IFTERN a * uc- 


CESSFUL EXPERIENCE. SE FOR PAM 
W.A.ROTCHKIsSs, GEOR ‘Ss eH. LEW Is, 
Secretary. dent. 





RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 

Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks. 
Bonds, Mortgages, Commercial Paper ‘aud 
other Securitie 

iL 9 and fall information furnished on appli- 
catic 

Carefal Attention given to care of property 
anywhere in the State for non-residents, rents 


collected, taxes paid, etc, — 
Kansas City 
Properties. 


Improved Mis- 


D Odd 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


A. H. GOSSARD, 


KANSAS cITy, MO. 


_ DULUTH. 


* We think of Duluth as far away from Nebraska, 
but the distance from (maha to Duluth is the same 
as from Omaha to Chicago, and of all the great coun- 
try north of Omaha, Duluth is the nataral outlet.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

No city has stood the panic as well, and as the tide 
will soon begin to come in, NOW is the time to in- 
vest. Send for particulars. 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capita z eee vce ssceesececes coonsoseuees $3908: $53 











SD is Convnsdsvecascensounveeceeen en 
Accounts Golicived . Buy and Sell Foreign’ xchange. 
uperior pact avies for § ery 
SAFETY Peres Ww Ts EQUAL TO 
VTHE. COUNTRY. 

EBENEZER KE pyle #HT, » ores m STUYVESANT 
FISH, Pres., EDW. ARD' POOR, Vice. 
BRORGE: $. Pnic ‘KOK, Gudden, EDWARD J. BALD: 
WIN, Ass’t Cashier 

__ DIRECTORS: 

Kelly, K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
stave esant F a Cm S. Hart, Charles Wg oe 
ag Sed Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poo 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, —— Dela: 
held” Francis RK. Appleton, John Jaco 


Omaha Illustrated. 


If you are interested in any way in the 
City of Omaha, send for a copy of the Illus- 
trated Souvenir Mailed free. For any 
information concerning Omaha and its in- 
stitutions, address 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, Omaha, Neb. 


THEIS & BARROLL, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dealers atpivey in State, County City and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 

















FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Con - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
rhe most M ificent Forests of ee A = _ 
The Finest Natural Town Site and W: 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
frosners a coke equal to Penusylvania. Iron, Silver, 
zead, Gold and other ores. #xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable tn- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE MIDOLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
i TO Le MOP SETS Sr $150,000 

Offers 6 mee cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortenee with the Union Trust 
Compa my of New York or the Security Com- 
pon, hog ere. Conn.,, under Supervision 

— ng Departments of Conn., New York, 

Mass.and iaine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 














LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a ‘iain nda for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made atany time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. Lorp, EDWARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, | WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIs J AMES, ALEX. E. ORR, B’Klyn, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MAcy, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLES 5S. SMITH, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, |JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - + 
Total Assets - = 








307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


June 28, 1894. 


DIVIDENDS. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE IMPORTERS: : SP EOE NATIONAL 
Y Yous Jane 224, 1894. 





yd, anny OF TEN “PER PSENT. HAS TOo- : 
a 


y been declared by this bank, payable on the 
2d day of July next. The transfer books will remain 
cl till that date. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, June 22d, 1894. 

DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this bank have this 

day declared a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 

PERCENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 

18%. The transfer books will be closed until that 
date. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 








THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 

AMERICA, IN NEW YORK, 

3S Nassau STREET, 
aS, 


J h, 1894. 
EIGHTY- wrest DIVIDEN 
HE BOARD OF I CTORS OF tars BANK 
have this day pM me | the usual Semi-Annual 
paar _ Three Per Cent., payable on Monday, 
uly 5 
Tne transfer books will aoe; at3 Pp. M. on June 2ist, 
and remain closed aa July 2d 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF aw YORK. { 


June 22d, 1894, 
FIFTY. BINT DIVIDEND 
= BOARD OF DIR ORS HAS THIS DAY 
declared a semi- para pine « oB of FIVE PER 
CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 
18M, until which date the transfer books will remain 
closed, GEORGE 8. HICKOK. Cashier. 





THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF ate YORK. 
BO June 21st. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THis DA DAY 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., free 
from tax, out of the earnings of the current six 
mgathe, payable on and after July 2d, 1894. 

Transfer books will be closea — date to Ju uly 2d, 
1894, inclusive. J. ASE Cashier. 





STATE BANKS. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 
New YORK, June 19tb, 1 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE Tot DA 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
PER CENT., free of tax, payable July 2d, 18%4, to 
stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 
th, 1894. W. M. BENNET, Ass’t Cashier. 





THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, 
NEw YoRK, June 22d, 1894. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DA 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of six per 
cent., free of tax, out of the earnings of the current 
six months, pa yable on and after July 
The transfer books will penein closed until that 
date. F. 8S. MAYHEW, Cashier. 





THE Riavagre WARD BANK, i 
NE ORK, June 22d, 1804. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS Da¥ 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Four i 
Cent., free of tax, payable on and after July 2d, 
J ian transfer books will remain closed until that 
da’ CHARLES E, BROWN, Cashier. 





THE ORIENTAL BARE. . 


EW YORK, Ju 3d, 1894. 
82D CONSECUTIVE seul ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
5 phe ogg a (5) Per Cent., payable on and after 


“thet transfer books will be closed from June 23d to 
July 2d, inclusive. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


TEMPORARY ENTRANCE TO NEW BUILDING 
ON GRAND STREET, WEST OF BOWERY. 


New YORK, June lith, 1894, 

Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees, held this 
day, semi-annual INTEREST was declared at the 
rate of FUUR per cent. per annum on ali a of 
five dollars and upward, and not exceedi ree 
thousand dollars, which has been on deposit at on 
three months ending July Ist, 1894, in accordance 
with the provision of the bylaws. 

Interest will paid to Zepositore, or credited to 
each age A - not called for, on and after etes. 


July 16tb, 
JOHN P. SOWREEED, President. 
ROB’T LEONARD, Sec’y. 








German-American Investment Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
(Ground Floor, opposite Custom House.) 


Chicago office, 607 Tacoma Bldg., N.E. cor. 
Madison and La Salle Sts. 


We own and offer subject to sale: 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., 30 yr. 5's 
CITY CHICAGO, ILL., 7's 
CITY DENVER, 4’s 
CITY DULUTH, MINN., 
MTY CEDA 3 


’s 
CITY CRDAR RAPIDS I4., 44's and 5's 
CITY TERRE HAUTE, IND:, 
CITY AURORA, ILL , ts 
CITY KENTON, O.. 6's 
CITY BUCYRUS, 6's 
CITY ANDERSON, LIND. 6's 
IRON COUNTY, 6's 
SKAGIT CO., WASH. 6's 
PIERCE CO., WASH., 6's 


The above Bonds are legal investments for Savings 
Banks and Trust Funds. 

Prices and further particalars on application. 

Choice Commercial Pa ¥. Foreign Exchange, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits also dealt in 

Special Attention to the Incorporation, Organiza- 
tion and Capitalization of Meritorious Financial, 
Industrial, and Transportation Enterprises, if pre- 
sented for consideration by PRINCIPALS or or eocted- 
ited representatives. 








Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 





adverse 74 eeysues BANK OF bk YORK, 
56 al Bowery, corner Canal 

68TH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF INTEREST. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate 
of FOUR PER CENT. per annum be paid to et. 
ors, on and after July Irth, on all sums of $. and up to 
$3,0°0, which have remained on — for the three 
or six months ending June 30th, Money depos- 
ited on - a July Wth will’ Sew interest from 


July ist 
EDWARD 2  ENTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Se 
CHARLES W. HELD. “Cashier. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., N. Y. 





New York, June 23d, 1894. 


DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to De- 
positors entitled thereto for the six and 
three months ending June 30th, 1594, at the 
rate of Four per cent. per annum on all de- 
posits up to the limit of Three Thousand 
Dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
July 1st, 1894, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 16th. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 





IRVING SAVINGS at Eas en: 
96 WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on allsums remaining on de 


an 
Three Per Ce: a annum on the excess of $1,000 


bo cxcceuina $3, Payable on and after Monday, 
SDEFOSITS made ar or before July 10th will draw 


Ds VID M. DEMAREST, Presid 
t. 
G. BYRON LATIMER Secretary. a 

















June 28, 1894. 
GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


SOUTHEAST COR. 6TH AVE. AND 16TH 
STREET, New York. 

INTEREST AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 30th, 1894, on 
all sums, from five dollars to three thousand dollars, 
entitled thereto under the by-laws,payable July 16th, 
1894, 


Deposits made on or before July 10th, 189, will 
draw interest from July Ist, 4 
OHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
LEONAR 5 rf, eo ee Treasurer. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, ¢ Secretaries, 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


644 BROADWAY, 
New YORK, June 20th, 1894. 
86th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on allsums not exceeding $3,003 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 
30th inst., at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, payable on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 
FRANK G. STILES, 

Secretary, 





JOSEPH BIRD, 
President. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1AND 33D ANTDITS. (Opposite Gos ze iastiture). 





CHARTERED 1852. 82D DI 


New York, June 23d. 1894. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF-YRKAR ENDING 
June BWth, 1894, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 


PER ANNUM will be credited to depositors entitled 
thereto under the by-laws of the bank on sums from 
5 3,000. Interest payable July 18th, 1894. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before July J0th will 
draw interest from July Ist, 1894. 
EO. N. CONKLIN, President. 
J. B. CURREY, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YorRK. 





Interest as usual: FOUR per cent, on 
the first $1,000 ; THREE per cent. on the 
rest. Written up July 19, or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE EDISON_ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 





New York, June 2ist, 1894. 
37TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

A UARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
ALF (13g) per cent. on capital siock of this com- 
pany has been declared payable AUGUST Ist, 1894, to 
stockholders of record at3 P.M.,on Wednesday, the 
18TH OF JULY, 1894, at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened August 2d at 10 

A.M. JOS. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & Hupson } 
RIVER R. R. Co., 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 
- NEw YORK, Jure 22d, 1594. 

VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS F THIS COM- 
pany. at a meotiite held this day, declared 

a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 16th day of July next, tostockholders of record at 

m ' 


he transfer books will be closed at 12 0’clock M. 
on Saturday, the 30th inst., and reopeneu at 10 o’clock 
A.M. on Tuesday, the lith day of July next. 


E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., 


Grand Central Depot,. 
New York, June 22d, 184. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have declared a 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on the CAPITAL STOCK, 
payable at this office cn the first day of August next. 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed at 12 
o’clock M. on SATURDAY, the thirtieth day of June, 
and will be re-opened on the morning of THURSDAY, 


the second day of August. 
¥. ° ALLYN COX, Treasurer, 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPAN 


Treasurer's Office, Grand Central Station. 
NEw YORK, June 22d, 1994. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF ‘RHIS COM- 
ny havethis day declared a DIVIDEND OF TWO 
E ENT. upon its Capital Stock, payable on 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of August next at this 


office. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed at noon on 
SATURDAY, tne 30th day of June, and will be re- 
opened on the morning of THURSDAY, the 2dday 
0 


August next. 
- D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 
30 NASSAU StT., NEW YORK, June 2ist, 1894, 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per ceut, payable 
July 2d, 1894. 
Transfer books close June 25th at 3 o'clock P.M., 
and open July 3d. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 














OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD ST, (MILLS BUILDING), 
New YORK. June 2th, 1894. 
YOUPONS DUE JULY IST, 1894, FROM BONDS OF 
J the following-named companies will be paid 
after that date at this office : 





ge 6. 

ew Mexico Ist mortgage 6. 
Louisiana Western R-R. lst mortgage 6 per cent. 
an’s Louisiana and Texas R.R. and 8. 8. Co. Ist 6. 
South Pa “go Ls pay] oe: wi i % @s a 

‘alifornia Pacific R.R. Co. Ist mortgage 434. 
California Pacific R.R. Co. 2d m e 6. 
California ific R.R. Co, 3d mortgage 3 and 6. 
Market Street Cable Ry. Co. Ist mo nee , 

SMITH, Treasurer. 


Coupons due July Ist, 1894, from bonds of the fol- 
lowing-nam 


ed companies will be paid after that date 
by the Central Trust Company: 
San a and Aransas Pass R.R.1st mortgage 4 
r cent. 

Hoesen and Texas Central R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
cent. 

—_ and Northwestern R.R. Ist mortgage 5 per 
cent. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 

















No. 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


une 12th, 1894. 
FORTY-FIRST QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A Papen dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
on the capital stock of this Company hus been de- 
pF ba able at this office on and after Monday, 

u a q 

The transfer books will be closed on Friday, June 
15th, at 3 o’clock P.M., and reopened on Tuesday, July 
3d,.at 100’clock A.M. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
New York, June 13th, 189. ’ 
DIVIDEND NO. 103. 

The Board pf Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 16th day 
of July next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July 2d next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL. 


THERE is still much complaint of small 
business and littleor noprofit. Too many 
business men have allowed themselves to 
become chronic grumblers, until contact 
with them depresses rather than encour- 
ages. Here and there a little improve- 
ment can be detected. The hot weather 
stimulated some branches of trade which 
had previously been hampered by too low 
temperature. Better reports were current 
concerning both the wheat and corn crops 
in the Northwest where heat and rain have 
done something toward repairing previous 
damage. Clearing House returrs declined 
only 17%, which, considering the low 
prices prevailing, shows thatin volume of 
trade we are not running so far bebind last 
year as lately. Chicago actually reported 
an increase of 34% in clearings, the first 
gain in many weeks, while St. Louis only 
reported a loss of 4%. This is the most 
encouraging evidence received thus far 
from the West. The heaviest declines 
were at Eastern cities where the depres- 
sion has always been deepest. A good 
many houses are occupied in stock-taking, 
closing accounts, etc., all of which tend 
to restrict business operations. 











Speculation on the various exchanges 
was limited. Even the passage of the 
Anti-Option bill in the House had little 
effect upon values. This was because the 
bill has beenstripped of its most objection- 
able features, and the prospects of its pass 
ing the Senate and becoming law are still 
very poor. Wheat was active and higher, 
July options fluctuating between 60} and 
63}, owing to reports of crop damage in 
Europe. Our visible supply steadily di- 
minished, and now stands at 57,000,000 
bushels, against 66,300,000 same time last 
year. Corn was quiet, but advanced 1}c. 
in sympathy with wheat, July options 
touching 46jc. Subsequently good crop 
reports caused a partial decline. Cotton 
appears low enough to be insensible to 
good crop reports, middling uplands re- 
maining about steady at 75 16c. Wool is 
very dull, and last week’s sales in Boston 
footed only 1,700,000 lbs. In the grocery 
trade a better feeling is noted, and the 
distribution of staple goods is said to 
be up to an average. Prices are 
low and profits small, but this is a uni- 
versalcomplaint. Coffee was more active 
and firm, Rio No. 7 being quoted at 16jc, 
Refined sugar was firm at 48c. for granu- 
lated, while raw advanced to 3c. for cen- 
trifugal. The iron trade, while exceed- 
ingly dull, is beginning to recover from 
the effects of the strike. Additional es- 
tablishments started up last week, and re- 
ports are current that a few large con- 
sumers attracted by present low prices are 
considering the placing of orders. Boot 
and shoe manufacturers near Boston are 
receiving more liberal orders, particularly 
for cheap grades ; but elsewhere trade is 
quiet, and a number of factories are shut 
down. Colliections in this trade are re- 
ported satisfactory. The hot weather as- 
sisted the distribution of summer textures, 
otherwise the dry goods trade is in a very 
quiet condition. One feature of the latter 
is the disposition of close buyers to inves 
tigate, the market for staples being so low 
that any further concessions would proba- 
bly see considerable purchases by this 
class. Print cloths remain inactive at 2éc. 
for extras. 








READING NOTICES. 
THE GOSSARD INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY 


Many of our readers are well acquainted with 
the Gossard Investment Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., having made successful and profitable 
investments through them. Kansas City is now 
in a very flourishing condition, having passed 
safely through a t real estate boom. Its 
manufacturing, railroad, financial and other in- 
terests are very extensive, the city is growing 
rapidly, and there is a great demand, at favor- 
able rates, for capital in desizable investments. 





Mechanics, Laborers, Train Men, Farm 
Hands should never be without Pond’s Extract. 
Invaluable in case of accidents, for cuts, burns, 
wounds, strains, brokenlimbs, etc.—Adv. 





A CONSERVATIVE FIELD. 


THE Lewis Investment Company of Des 
Moines operate in what they call the most con- 
servative field in the West. It is the country 
adjacent to Des Moines, probably one of the 
most desirable in the West. All of the unde- 
sirable features of a new country have lon 
since been outgrown in this section. The Lewis 
Investment Company offer 6 per cent. guaran- 
teed first mortgages on improved lands in Iowa, 
and also their 6 per cent. debenture bonds, 
which are secured by the deposit of first mort- 
gage loans with a trustee. 


+» 
> 


OPENING OF THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
CRESSON SPRINGS, AND 
PING OF ALL EXPRESS TRAINS 
AT CRESSON. 





nounces that on and after June 25th, 1894, all 
express trains, including the Pennsylvania Lim- 


will be opened on that day. 


will be attached to the Pacific Express west and 
the Day Express east for the trip over the moun- 
tains.— Adv. 


- 
> 





CUIT. 


THE superior qualities claimed for the De 
Miel Perfect Health Biscuit, an English prepa- 


to the oldest person. It is claimed for them 
that they are rich in phosphates, scientifically 
prepared incombination with the finest wheat 
flour, and the result of their use is that the vigor- 
ous conditions of robust health of body and 
mind are fully restored. The blood is purified 
and enriched, the brain, nerves and muscles 
strengthened. Following these come, of course, 
improved digestion, better appetite, refreshing 
sleep, a brighter eye and freedom from head- 
ache and neuralgia. For delicate children they 
are recommended as strengthening and invigor- 
ating. The only establishment in the United 
States where De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit 
are prepared is at the Dake Bakery Company, 
manufacturers of crackers and fine biscuit, at 
Clinton and Adams Streets, Chicago, Ill. They 
are neatly packed in %,1,2 and 4 pound tins, an 
the retail price is respeetively 15 cts., 30 cts., 
50 cts. and $1 each. Samples will be sent by 
mail free on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 
Many grocers keep the De Miel Perfect Health 
Biscuit, but in case they do not, they can always 
re by addressing the manufacturers as 
above. 





SOUVENIR OF OMAHA. 


THE Bureau of Information of the Commercial 
Club of Omaha has mo i for general circu- 
lation, a Souvenir of Omaha. Omaha is almost 
the only Western city which has escaped dur- 
ing the past few years one of those dreadful ca- 
lamities—a boom. Its growth has been steady 
and continuous, the result being that it is to- 
day in an excellent position for business. The 
Souvenir of Omaha is very largely illustrated, 
and its reading matter touches upon the re- 
sources of Omaha, such as the agricultural 
products tributary to it, its transportation facil- 
ities, its advantages asa jobbing center, its man- 
ufacturing industries, its colossal meat-produc- 
ing interests, its banking houses, religious or- 
ganizations, educational facilities, its parks, 
boulevards, points of interest, and its desira- 
bility asa point for making profitable invest- 
ments. 

The Souvenir of Omaha will be sent free to any 
address upon making application to the Bureau 
of Information of the Commercial Club of 
Omaha, Neb. 





STOP-- 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 


ited, will stop at Cresson. The Mountain House _ 


Commencing the same day observation cars | 


DE MIEL’S PERFECT HEALTH BIs- | 


ration, would seem to commend them to almost | 
every one from those having charge of the young 





(839) 28 


AN ENTIRE BLOCK. 


THE entire block bounded by greet f 
Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth Streets is 
robably the best known entire block in the 
Jnited States. This entire block has been occu- 
= for years by Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & 
ompany, successors to A. T, Stewart & Com- 
pany, and there are very few things one could 
possibly wish for which are not to be found in 
this establishment. Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & 
Company are noted for, among other things, the 


| following—nothing but the best goes over their 


counters, and they make the lowest prices. It 
is really a matter of very great surprise to visit 
this tremendous establishment and learn how 
much can be purchased for a little money. 








Women 
Bread-winners 

Don't waste 
your precious 
\, time replacing 
x \ torn skirt bind- 
LES ings. 


S: PA) 
: ® 
The sO : : Bias 
Velveteen 
2 - 









Bindings 
Ke last as long as 
the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker 
and your dealer. 





DRESS GOODS. 


We are selling rich summer Dress 
Goods, prior to our half-yearly stock- 
taking, at marked reductions in 
prices. 

Main floor and Basement. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








FRENCH NOVELTY CREPONS, 


69, 75 ana85 


(REDUCED FROM 1.25 AND 1.35.) 
THESE ARE GREAT BARGAINS. DON’T MISS 
THEM. 


Upholstery Dept. 
FURNITURE SLIP COVERS, 5 OR7 PIECES, 


bee 


HAMMOCKS, ALL KINDS, 


75 cts: Np UP. 


| MOSQUITO CANOPIES, 


5 
i? AND UP. 


* 
Awnings. 
FULL SIZE—-HUNG COMPLETE, 


50 

4 PER WINDOW. 
PIAZZA, STOOP AND BALCONY AWNINGS. 

LACE CURTAINS CLEANED, EQUAL TO NEW, 


70 > par. 


OTHER KINDS, 1.25 PAIR. 
MONDAY, EARLY— 








Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Nothing but the Best goes over our counters, and at the lowest prices 
ever made in this country. 


(THE TIMES DEMAND EXCEPTIONALLY LOW RATES, AND WE MEET THE 
PUBLIC MORE THAN HALF WAY.) 


Black Goods. (China & Glass Dept. 


ICE CREAM AND BERRY SETS, 


HAND DECORATED—FRENCH } 2 47; 
AND AUSTRIAN—13 PIECES, ) 4s 
(REDUCED FROM 5.00.) 


UNDERGLAZE DECORATED 


Toilet Sets, 


12 PIECES, INCLUDING COVERED JAR— 


15 
4, (A GREAT BARGAIN), 
ONYX AND GOLD BANQUET LAMPS, 


753 
sé REDUCED FROM 5.25. 
FANCY PAPER LAMP SHADES AT \ PRICE. 


Trunks. 


STEAMER TRUNKS, LEATHER BOUND, BRASS 
CORNERS, BRASS LOCK—~NEATEST AND 
STRONGEST MADE, 


28-IN. 30-IN. 32-IN S-IN. 

_—— —_— —— eatin’ 

6 00 50 co 50 
5 s ® s 


25 PER CENT. BELOW REGULAR PRICES. SOIF 
YOU WANT A TRUNK YOU KNOW WHERE TO 
GET IT. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


' BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 
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O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


Special Offering 


Ladies’ Suits 


This Week, 
New Duck Suits 


Novel printings, correct weight, in 
English Galatea patterns, made in 
our perfect-fitting “‘ Newport” shapes. 


Regular price, 4.90. 
Special, 2.48. 
India Silk Suits, 


in neat small checks, variety of colors, 
all trimmed on waist and skirt with 
narrow velvet ribbon. 


Regular price, 19.50, 


Special, 10.98. 
Outing Suits 


of double warp, non-pulling English 


Serge, warranted fast color, new 


styles, very full shapes, 
Regular price, 10.75, 


Special, A : 98 ; 


FRESH TO-DAY, 


Every color and size in our cele- 
brated 


DUCK OUTING SUIT, 
1.79. 


H. ONEILL & CO, 


_ Sth Ave. 20th to 21st St. 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


CMSAGO, OETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO, 
OENVER. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ROSELAND PARK. 





FOURTH OF JULY ATTRACTIONS. 





GRAND CELEBRATION ALL DAY AND 


EVENING. 





Exercises as follows, commencing at 10 
o’clock A.M., and closing at 10 P.M. 


FORENOON. 


1. Address of Welcome, by the Hon. Chas. 
A. Rassell, Killingly, Conn. 

2. Prayer. 

3. Address, as President of the Day, by 
Senator Orville H. Platt, Meriden, Conn. 

4, “ Flag Song”’; air ‘Yankee Doodle,” by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Newburs- 
port, Mass. 

5. Address: ‘‘ Political Economy,” by 
Congressman J. H. Walker, of Worcester, 
Mass. 

6. Address: ‘‘ The Duty of Enthusiasm,” 
by President M. Woolsey Stryker, of Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton N. Y. 

7. Poem: ‘‘The Coming American,” by 
Mr. 8. W. Foss, Somerville, Mass. 

8. Music, vocal and instrumental, ‘Rally 
Round the Flag Buys!” 


AFTERNOON. 


1, Address: ‘Cities and Reforms,’ by 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway, Editor of the 
Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2. Poem: ‘‘The Nation’s Holiday,” by 
Mr. Richard Burton, Hartford, Conn. 

3. Address: “‘ Political Indifference—the 
Danger and the Remedy,” by Mr. J. Addi- 
son Porter, Pomfret, Conn. 

4. Address: ‘‘ Fourth of July, 1776,” by 
Congressman Galusha A. Grow, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5. Poem: ‘“‘The Fourth at Eagletown,”’ 
by Mrs. M. Phelps Dawson, Hartford, 
Conn. 

6. Music: “* America,” 

7. Benediction. 


At the close of the afternoon exercises 
there will be a fine display of day fire- 
works. 

In the evening there will be a grand illu- 
mination of Roseland Park, including 
Mount Eliot, with a display of fireworks, 
equal, if not superior, to any similar ex- 
hibition ever given in that section of New 
Eagland. 

Three Saturday Concerts. 

First Concert, Saturday afternoon and 
evening, July 2ist. 

Second Concert, Saturday afternoon and 
evening, August 4th, 

Third and last Concert of the season, 
Saturday afternoon and evening, August 
25th. 

Entrance to Roseland Park is always free, 
on all occasions, including the Fourth of 
July, the Saturday concerts and all other 
public entertainments. Comfortable lawn 
seats free are also provided near the 
speaker’s stand. A verbatim report of all the 
Fourth of July speeches and poems will 
appearin THE INDEPENDENT in the issue 
next following the celebration. Price 10 


cents per copy, postage paid. 





- THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One monthh.......$ 25| Six months..,..... $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 2 
four months...... 1 00 | One year........... 3 OU 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.............. 7 00 
‘Three subscribers one year each............ 7 09 
Four years to one subscriber................ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each............. 10 00 
In clubsof Five or More, $2.00 each, 
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A LLOYDS ADVOCATE. 


A FEW weeks ago, the Lloyds interests 
returned to the charge in an anonymous 
article printed in the Commercial Bulle- 
tin’s insurance column. from ‘‘a promi- 
nent Lloyds manager.” He begins by 
pointing out what he calls the steady 
progress during the last twenty years to a 
condition which ‘‘ puts the insuring pub- 
lic absolutely at the mercy of the large 
stock companies.” There are forty-two 
less companies than in 1880 available to 
protect values which have enormously in- 
creased; admitting this, the conclusion 
that this demonstrates ‘‘ the absolute ne- 
cessity of the Lloyds organizations to pro- 
tect our merchants,” and so on, is just a 
piece of what is called non sequitur, or ‘‘ it 
doesn’t follow.” What is demonstrated 
is that there is, for some reason, a defi- 
ciency of capital in the insurance field ; 
that companies fail or voluntarily with- 
draw ; that new capital does not come 
forward, notwithstanding this great and 
recognized want ; and that it would be a 
very sensible thing to try to discover and 
remove the causes which have produced 
this condition. 

Next follows the statement that the 
reasons are the iniquitous’ workings of the 
insurance laws, which require, for exam- 
ple, a reserve that is declared to be abso- 
lutely unnecessary and to have the effect, 
practically, ‘“‘ to prevent the inception of 
fresh insurance capital.” Then. having 
declared that the few big companies have 
been crowding out the small ones, and 
that the reserve requirement, as just 
stated, practically prevents the formation 
of more companies—this person adds that 
rates were never before so high as they 
are now. This last statement agrees well 
with the asserted loud call for Lloyds; 
but there is one defect in the statement— 
it isn’t true. 

Next we are told that the fire loss in the 
stock companies does not exceed an aver- 
age of 60 per cent., and that this would 
leave a good enough profit margin if ex- 
penses were not so high ; they are said to 
average 38 per cent., whereas the Lloyds 
get along with 25. Expenses are too high, 
certainl: ; but before this comparison and 
argument can be admitted, we must in- 
sist upon having some evidence as to the 
25 percent. The Lloyds are not reported ; 
and the interested statement of an anony- 
mous party is not sufficient. 

The *‘ discussion ” is an attempt to array 
the people, as represented by Lloyds, 
against a monopoly, that word being al- 
ways deemed excellent to conjure with. 
This is the way the matter is put : 

“It is simply an impdssibility for any 
fire insurance company to successfully cre- 
ate a business under the operation of this 
Insurance Reserve Law, as they cannot, 
within the first two years of their existence, 
avoid an impairment of their capital large 
enough to call for the intervention of the 
Insurance Department. The whole question 
is not aloneone of profit on the part of the 
shareholders in stock companies, or sub- 
scribers to the various Lloyds, but touches 
the interests of every corporation, firm and 
individual insuring in these United States. 
The advent of the Lloyds organizations, 
under the present condition of the law, is 
really the only way of redressing wrongs 
inflicted upon the insuring public by the 
grasping desires of wealthy and strong stock 
companies, who are endeavoring to pave the 
way to acomplete monopoly in that busi- 
ness,” 

There are two considerations in response 
to this. The first is that, whatever the 
evils of insurance laws and insurance 
supervision, those are not to be esca 


or even mollified, in logic or in practice, . 


by allowing exemption from them toa 
favored class. A monopoly is a favoring 
discrimination ; in insurance, an example 
of it is enacting that A shall sell policies 
under certain stipulations and that B may 
do so without any. It is a bad enough 
discrimination to say that certain persons 
who associate themselves for insurance 
selling and put up definite capital at risk 
for the purpose shall be bound by legal 
restrictions, but that any otber persons 
may do the same without putting up 
capital and escape entirely. This would 
be putting a penalty upon responsibility ; 

put up your money and you shall 
und, make a rope-of-sand agreement 
and you shall be free—but the discrimina- 
tion goes further and worse. For the 
present statutory situation is that Lloyds 
in existence at a certain date go free. 
Thus the statement of the “‘ principle” of 
Lloyds, that ‘‘ they claim the right of in- 
dividuals to sell insurance on the same 
basis as merchants sell flour, dry goods or 
any other commodity,” is just as true as 
the rest of the article. The claim is—just 
as the claim of the assessment societies in 
has been for yeare—that 
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the organizations of known assets and re- 
sponsibility shall be bound and vexed by 
law and all the loose ones shall go free. 
The Lloyds, like the assessment societies, 
want to be let alone, that they may have 
free course in competing with the corpo- 
rations while the latter are supervised. 

The other consideration—that the de- 
fects of the insurance laws and the inade- 
quacy of insurance are not met by such 
vaporous concerns as Lloyds—is, we 
think, clearly enough shown oa what we 
have heretofore said of the characteristics 
of those unorganized organizations. They 
are aggregations; with unintended ap- 
propriateness they call themselves by that 
very word. Aggregations—and so are the 
little heaps of sand at the seaside. 

As it stands, the law gives the Lloyds 
monopoly to all which were in operation 
in October, 1892; in fact, whoever wishes 
—as it appears—is allowed to get a Lloyd 
that was in operation then, for no official 
investigation is made. And both as an 
evidence of this and as a comment upun 
the article in the Commercial Bulletin, we 
copy the following, tucked away at the 
boitom of an adjacent column : 

“FOR SALE—LEGALLY ORGANIZED 
Lloyds; price, $5,000 cash. ‘E. P.C ,’ The 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Builetin.” 

This can hardly refer to either of the 
following, mentioned in very recent items 
in the same journal : 

‘Messrs. Owens & Phillips are organiz- 
ing the Universal Lioyds, and expect to 
have it in full operation soon, with offices at 
Nos. 93 and 99 Nassau Street.” 

“Tne New York and Brooklyn Lloyds 

will shortly be started in active operation 
by Mr. Walter Selvage, of No. 54 William 
Street, and will write a general business 
throughout the country. e stutes that it 
will have a very good list of names.”’ 
If the-e were not Lloyds, and if the In- 
surance Superintendent ot this State were 
not Mr. Pierce—for both he and those in- 
surance wraiths seem exempted from laws 
in general and statutes in particular—we 
should pronounce it impossible that these 
two could have been actually in operation 
October 1st, 1892. 


PARTICULAR FIRE CAUSES. 


THE Chronicle has issued an extra 
number showing causes of fire, ar- 
ranged according to classes of property. 
It is useful to know, as nearly as statis- 
tical work can give it, what is the aggre- 
gate fire waste, and also the comparative 
destruction from the various causes of 
origin of fires; but for the purpose of in- 
forming agents, surveyors, inspectors and 
others what things should be especially 
looked after in the particular kind of risk 
under consideration it is desirable to 
know what have been shown by experi- 








‘ence to be the comparative sources of 


danger in that kind of risk. Accordingly 
the Chronicle’s annual Fire Tables, well 
known to be the best existing authority, 
have been employed. The large number 
of communicated, or ‘* exposure,” fires 
have been excluded, of course; so have 
the incendiary and all the ‘ unknown” 
or ‘‘not reported”; then the common 
method of reducing the causes to the 
form of percentage has been dropped in 
favor of a graphic presentation by colored 
chart. A hundred and twenty-nine 
classes’ of property are represented, each 
by acircleof about three inches diameter; 
these circles are placed six on a page, 
printed alternately inred and blue. Each 
circle is divided on the edge by a hundred 
marks representing percentages, and the 
principal causes of fires in each class are 
indicated on each circle by alternately 
light and dark shading, the circles being 
thus laid out in radiating segments of va- 
rying sizes. Thus, in asylums, defective 
flues have a segment occupying nearly 
half the circle; barns and stables are 
more in —— from lightning than oth- 
erwise ; blacksmith shops have about two- 
thirds of their hazard from sparks ; over- 
heated and defective kilas occupy one- 
half of the circle iv case of brick and tile 
works ; cotton on wharves and platforms, 
and cotton in transit, are mostin danger 
from sparks and iocomotive sparks, while 
cotton-gin houses are chiefly exposed by 
sparks, friction and matches; gas works 
must look out for explosions; railroad 
bridges have 72 per cent. of their danger 
in engine sparks and 18 per cent.in forest 
fires. These are as one would suppose, 
but in many of the cases so good a guess 
could not be given in advance. Theaters 
are chiefly in danger from the lighting 
apparatus ; in boot and shoe stores lamp 
explosions come first; in bookbinding 
and blank book factories spontaneous 
combustion, matches and lamp explosions 
are the chief causes; in coal and wood 
yards spontaneous combustion is 44 per 
cent. of the hazard; and so on. 

The service of a graphic presentation 
like this is in pointing out at a glance the 
— sources of danger in each case, 

or instance, in dry goods stores, as the 
e _— in a glance > doc divisions of the 

, gas jets are the greatest danger, 
the space thus marked occupying 87 per 
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cent. of the circle; there is something 
indicated to be looked after by all insur- 
ance men, As gas jets can be made safe, 
or very nearly so at least, the hazard 
from them is only one of the forms as- 
sumed by carelessness. A small segment 
of some of the diagrams we find marked 
with this word carelessness. It might 
approp: priately be sprawled over nearly all 
e circle in nearly all cases; but inas- 
much as that would be weakened in effect 
by being made general, these charts do 
far better service in separating that great 
incendiary cause into its particular mani- 
festations. If the screw of high rates 
were intelligently and firmly put upon 
the faults so graphically shown by these 
charts, the annual fire waste would cer- 
tainly be reduced. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WE All you have guessed about life 
P AY insurance may wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFICE OF THE 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 
Received for Premiums, ... ... ... $33,594,337 98 


From all other sources, id. do vent 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... .. .«. .. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 9,484,567 47 


Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... ..» 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, _... 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... ... 
Cash in Sane wall Trust Genmpanlen.... ese dhe: 00> eee 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, yan uae eiek Soe 


$30,370,039 87 





$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 





Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... ... ... 
ET ee ae eae 








Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, .. $708,692,552 40 


Nors—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








BOARD OP TRUSTEES 


Samuet D. Bascock 

Grorce S, Coz 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
ames C. HoLpENn 


Rospert OLYPHANT 
Grorce F, BAKER 
Duptey O.cotr 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
ERMANN C. Von Post oo T. Daviss 
ALEXANDER H, Rice OBERT SEWELL 
Lewis May 
O.iveR HARRIMAN 


Cuar.es R. HENDERSON 
Henry W, SmitH 


GeorceE Buss 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 


Rurus W. PecxkHam Aucustus D, JurtuarD 

. Hopart Herrick Cuar.es E, MILLer 

m. P. Dixon WALTER R. GiLLeTTE 

Rosert A, GRANNISS = E. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers . WALTER WEBB 

no. W. AucuincLoss | Grorce G. Haven: 
AbRIAN IsELIN, Jr. 
GeorcE S, Bowpboin 


HEODORE MorFrorD 
Wituiam Bascock 
Fisu 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $12,500,000. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.I.A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary CHARLES B. PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary . & 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 

Mepicat Directors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 





GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D, 





“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 





Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 
Charter Perpetual. 


1829 cba 1894 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 








-- $400,000 00 

1,725,505 49 

Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 51,352 46 
Net Surplus..........ccccccsccceccccses 953,731 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...83,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OrrFice—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 
ASBETS...........ccccccceeee ceeee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............. secees 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 











FIDELITY A AND sasuary C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS orf suRETYSHIP- 
ree ec ACCIDENT, 


TE GLASS, > 
‘STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and B Burglary Policies. 














PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses PN. 4 608,992.53, \T/ON, 





Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Po A ere Pare ree er eee 1,408,200 3] 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893..............04 3,490,552 70 


Losses paid during the same 
period 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and ClaimsduetheCompany, , 

@stimated Ab..........cccccccsccsccsescscees 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
CREE TN TNs ccc cctescsestvesscccegoesecses 205,600 46 

AMMOUME, oo. ccccccccccccccccescc.cescoecess $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1843, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 




















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHA 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN, DW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 

ORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 

ILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N pE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D, LOVELL, 
gH Y, BIREE, WILLIAM B- BOULTON 
SARL EA Birn, Skt. MuuAt 
N. DENTON SMITH ¥ 


J. D. JONES, ‘President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN. 2d Vice President, 


ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, should write for Clubbing List 





GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


Cash Capital..........ccccsceceee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves*for Insurance in 
SO GIB si boca vere cc ccececicees - 3,856,575 95 


Net Surplus... .........cceeeeees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASBCES...........6.ccccceee 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


ae antotnane” t Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
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Old and Young. 


LAVENDER. 





BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 





THERE is a plant that always grows 
Among my flowers, not pink nor heavenly 
blue, 
But that soft shade that lies between the 
two; 
Its breath is fragrant as the rose. 
Love you your love? I pray you send to 
her 
A purple jar of sweetest lavender. 


For maidens strew its blossoms pale 
And perfumed on their broidered linen 
white, 
To fade, all full of odor and delight, 
That scent of summer need not fail. 


, Love you your love and seek some gift for 


her? 
Then choose a pot of blooming lavender. 


And matrons that have long been wed 
Still tie these flowers and lay them safe 
away 
In chests and drawers, to make more sweet, 
they say, 
The sleep of living or of dead. 
Love you your love and covet sweets for 
her ? 
Plant out, at once, a bed of lavender. 


I know an herb of grace that grows 
More heavenly fragrant and more eartialy 
fair— 
For deathbed meet, yet brides the flower 
may wear— 
Humility, that lowly blows. 
Love you your love? Then may it bloom 
for her. 
I think it has the scent of lavender. 
NeEwWakkK, N. J. 





“ THERE SHALL BE LIGHT.” 
A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
BY EDITH M. NICHOLL. 








“ LET me touch tne child,” said one, ‘for 
Tam Love. If I touch him he shall not 
walk through Life alone. In the greatest 
dark, when he puts out his hand, he shall 
find another hand by it. When the world 
is against him, another shall say, ‘You and 
I,.'"—OLIVE SCHREINER. 

** God in his mercy spared her from liv- 
ing on!” 

The words—he had read them some- 
where—marched round and round, over 
and over, till every corner of his being, 
mental and physical, was beaten to numb- 
ness by their weary, senseless tramp. 

‘His mercy?’ Yes, for the child there 
might be mercy ; but for him—when had 
there been any? Huw many years was it 
since he had ceased to expectit? No— 
that was not in God’s plan for him. 

No divine afflatus visited the -man 
whose noble head—silvered by the silent 
acceptation of life’s cruelties rather than 
by its decades—was faintly illumined by 
the shaded night lamp. He would have 
said that all such Heaven-born visitations 
were things of the past. Time was when 
he had kneeled often, and in the humble 
resignation of a simple, God-fearing na- 
ture had bared his back to the smiter. 
But the unregarded prayers for pardon 
and pity had gradually sunk into silence ; 
pity, of which the wellsprings, for him, 
seemed to be dried; pardon, for sins 
which even he, in the humility of his 
great heart, could scarcely count beyond 
the pale of forgiveness. Now he stood 
upright, taking the blows as they fell, 
barely wincing, while the wine of bitter- 
ness hardened his strong spirit and the 
iron entered into his soul, 

Had our Father been an earthly father, 
we should have said: ‘‘ He chastens too 
long—a little love now ;” but our God is 
no earthly father. 

And now the child—the little, human 
child, at whose first quivering wail re- 
sponsibility fully weighted took possession 
of the father’s breast, not lightly throned 
there, easily to be dismissed when early 
charm departs and parenthood yields 
neither credit nor delight, but to endure 
through time, and change, and death— 
this little child was dying. 

Outside the mountain wind tore the 
young leaves and scattered the weeping 
petals of the child’s flowers; the roses 
among which her white sunbonnet was 
wont to flash so busily, the helpless pinks 
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tied to broken-backed sticks by eager, in- 
experienced little fingers. The May rain 
came bounding in wild leaps out of the 
east, and dug unsightly holes in the neatly 
raked border, beside which the small rake 
had been flung down that last day when 
the sun was so hot, and her father had 
come in at the gate, and she had run into 
his arms to nestle her golden head against 
his cheek and tell him how it ached. 

Yet there were some who said: ‘‘ If the 
child dies, it will be a judgment.” So we 
mete out judgments and blessings by the 
accidents of failure or success; in one 
breath cringing in an abasement which 
goes perilously near to forfeiting the dig- 
nity conferred on us when we were made 
children of the Father, in the next pre- 
suming to interpret the thoughts and in- 
tentions of our inecrutable God—the God 
of silence. 

In a section where reticence does not 
obtain, this man had been reticent, The 
popular verdict goes with him on whom 
the gift of tongues hath been bestowed. 
The Doctor had no such gift; he was a 
silent man Yet those with whom the 
primitive virtues still count for much— 
those who lie nearest to Nature’s heart, 
the poor, the sick, the misunderstood, the 
helpiess, the neglected—what an endless 
array of such witnesses would there not be 
on the Last Day to answer for this good 
and faithful servant, to the question, 
‘‘What hast thou done for Me?” But it is 
one of the terrible ironies of this mortal 
life that we have to be judged by our de- 
tractor’s standard, not by our own (which 
may be quite different), by what he him- 
self would have done in our circumstances. 
The stone he casts, hits and falls, and the 
circles it makes upon life’s sea widen, 
till they seem to touch the limitless hori- 
zon, And we are in the midst thereof; 
there is no escape. 

The child was only seven years old when 
the Doctor was finally beaten. Knowing 
not fear, he had been a soldier than whom 
few were more gallant; he had held death, 
for himself and ovhers, calmly in the hol- 
low of his single hand; but against sub- 
tlety, and passive obstinancy, and a re- 
ligion which is that of the Devil rather 
than of God—being devoid of the love 
without which silver-tongued piety is but 
sounding brass—he had no sufficing weap- 
ons. So he sat down and endured all 
things; there was no other way. 

The child was only seven years old, as I 
have said ; butsome divine instinct led her 
to cross the room timidly, and slip her 
tiny hand into his big, lonely one. 

‘“*My father!” she cried, softly—for 
that was how she had called upon him, 
from the hour that shecould speak. Once 
she looked back over hershoulder, with 
quivering lip and eyes like blue flowers 
drowned in dew. But her father was to 
her the embodiment of all that was noble, 
just and tender; and her little heart 
momentarily defied any one who, in the 
name of any God, could thus wound and 
humiliate such a father. 

After that he would not let her go, even 
had she desired it, which she did not. 
Appeals and approaches from other quar- 
ters touched him no more, 

He was poor; the unselfish toil of half 
a lifetime is not apt to result well finan- 
cially. But the child must not lack for 
the best. It is doubtful if she guessed at 
a single one of the sacritices he made for 
her; but her life was sunshine, and in it 
he drew the breath of life. 





**T tell you the Doctor will see me; he 
never has refused to help yet, and he 
ain’t goin’ to do it now.” 

**Mam,” replied the old mammy, who 
had nursed the Doctor as a child and 
loved him better than she. loved any of 
her own dark-skinned brood—‘‘ Mam, 
*taint no use fur ter ask! Little Miss 
mighty low this night, and he ain’t 
gwine leave her side tel de Lor’ takes her 
to hisself.” Sa 

‘*But my child will die, I tell you, 
Aunt Mandy,” was the agonized response. 

‘*He’s all I hev’, and the Doctor can 
save him. He can’t save his child by not 
savin’ mine.” 

The mountain woman, in a passion of 
maternal selfishness, bent forward on her 
streaming horse, straining her hollow 


eyes through the damp darkness of the 
back porch into the dimly lighted room 
beyond. 

‘* Taar he is!” she suddenly exclaimed, 
exultantly, and at asignfrom him the old 
colored woman labored gently away to- 
ward the upper chamber where the child 
lay. 

‘*He’s all I hev’, Doctor, and you can 
save him if you will.” 

Yes, it was true, he could— 

The woman rode splashing away through 
the night. Tne Doctor stole to the cham- 
ber door, and beckoned to the nurse with- 
in, and spoke a few low words to her. 

“O my Gord!’ she groaned, but at sight 
of his face hushed herself, and went away 
to do his bidding. 

The Doctor stooped over the child, and 
examined her closely. Then he straight- 
ened himself, and for a moment looked 
upward to where it seemed tohim his God 
should be, 

‘** My one ewe lamb !” 

But he did not kneel. He had done all 
he could; now God must do what he 
would; vain prayers, as well as other 
things, belonged to the past. 

The old woman came back, and without 
looking at the child again he descended 
the stairs, 

He reached his worn gum-coat, rent in 
divers places, from the peg, and regarded 
it with a grim smile. Then he worked his 
broad shoulders into it—carefully, as the 
circumstances demanded—and, pressing a 
soft felt hat down over his brows, strode 
forth into the whirling chaos without. 
Very carefully, and with a gentleness 
pathetic in so big a man, he pulled the 
door toafter him. For one moment on 
the porch he hesitated, the pain tearing 
at his heart afresh. How would it be 
when he came home—about the door? 
Would she mind it then—the noise of it?— 

A lantern wavered toward him out of 
the wet and driving darkness, revealing a 
horse led by a Negro. Tnis devoted adher- 
ent gazed at the Doctor in silence as he 
swung his saddlebags across the saddle 
and himself after them. Muchas he loved 
his master, Jem dared not question him; 
but he marveled greatly: ‘Little Miss 
so low,,and the Doctor gwine ober de 
mount’n !” 

‘*Is the mare tired, Jem ?” 

‘**Naw, sir! She’s mos’ too high and 
notiony yet to suit me.” 

He ran ahead to open the gate, and the 
Doctor splashed through it at a steady 
dog-trot, and so on until the deep red mud 
and the ingulfing darkness sucked him in. 

It was the night of his despair. 





‘*God forever bless you, Doctor !’’ 

Bless him? God bless him ? 

The Doctor rode down the mountain 
side in the blue May morning, and his 
eyes were as the eyes of one who leads a 
forlorn hope. Spring was everywhere 
but in his heart. Oace he drew rein and 
bowed himself upon the young mare’s 
neck. No sound escaped him, and yet his 
very life seemed to exhale itself in an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry. 

One minute, two minutes, passed ; still 
he did not move. The mare pulled at the 
kalmia bushes by the wayside ; on a baby 
maple, tipped with its May plumes of 
emerald and bronze, a catbird was swing- 
ing, as an acrobat swings to a bar, and 
with pointed beak distended and bright 
eyes flashing, he screamed into the ear of 
the motionless humaa fizure—so near, and 
yet so harmless! Presently the man 
raised his head. 

It was allin the long day’s work ; but 
ah! the long, hard day ! 

Then, still as one who leads a forlorn 
hope, he rode steadily on—down, down, 
into the valley. 





** God in his mercy spared her from liv- 
ing on.” 

Who was that at the white gate be- 
neath the broad-leaved catalpa? How 
came it that he had not observed before— 
he by whom not the lightest of Nature’s 
fioger-touches was wont to pas3 un- 
marked—that the brown seed-pods were 
even now rending their way through the 
delicate violet veil which had erewhile 
shrouded the tree from base to crown? 
The disfiguring change was clear to him 
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now, and he began to reckon up for how 
many years he had watched the saine. 

‘*Marse George! oh, Marse George! 
Bress de good Lor’, his lamb sleeps like an 
angel !” 

The tears were running down the broad 
black face. In her eagerness the old 
mammy laid her hand on the neck of the 
high-spirited mare, at whose near ap- 
proach it had been her unfailing custom 
to shudder and flee. 

“Ay you good-fur-nuffinJem. Whar 
is you anyhow? Come and carry away 
dis horse 0’ yours.” 

Then her expression changed suddenly 
to one of tenderest compassion. 

“Oh, for de Lor’s sake!” she moaned. 
‘*Put your han’ on your ole mammy’s 
shoulder, Marse George ; lean jes’ hard’s 
you kin—thar !—so !” 

For the Doctor had sat and gazed upon 
her as one who sees nothing ; then he had 
swayed heavily forward. 





To the father, as he leaned above her, 
the face of the child was indeed as the 
face of an angel. Her pulse, her skin, all 
told him that it was well with her. 

‘**Way back bout light she done open 
her eyes,” whispered Mammy, ere she 
crept away to seek much needed repose. 
** She peeked aroun’ fur you; but I guv 
her what you done left and she went right 
ter sleep.” 

Hour after hour he sat there, while the 
refreshing rain of unaccustomed joy fell 
on the tuirsty desert of his soul. For 
is it not written that the waste places 
shall blossom as the rose? 

The sun sank in flames. The speckless 
azure of the long day dropped as a mantle 
upon the mountains, there to deepen to 
the purple of the night. Through the 
now wide-set blinds the jagged leaves of 
the tulip tree began to be carved in bronze 
upon the burning sky. A robin on the 
fence sang over and over his few pathetic 
notes. 

Tnen the child awoke and opened the 
eyes of love and faith—bereft of which 
life is but futility or senseless torture— 
upon the father’s face. 

** My father !” 

He stooped and covered with his own 
strong one the feeble hand that strove to 
seek its familiar shelter in the old fa- 
miliar way. BA Re 

Spring was in his heart. There, in his 
poor little office, he once more kneeled, 
and leaned his gray head upon the bare 
table. 

‘““God in his mercy,” he murmured ; 
and the tears were on his cheeks. 

Yet she was living on. 

New Yor« City. 
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A GROWN-UP FAIRY STORY. 
BY EMILY H. LELAND. 


Once there wasa little girl—and not 
very long ago either—who lived in a 
pleasant home in a village which must be 
nameless, because the Little Girl would 
be very much ashamed to have real 
names called right out, and the attention 
of all her friends drawn to the matter. 

The Little Girl's home was shaded by 
noble elms. To the left was a spacious 
tennis and croquet ground ; to the right a 
lovely flower garden, where roses and 
lilies and all kinds of prize annuals 
grew. The Little Girl’s own room over- 
looked the flower garden and caught the 
first smile of the morning sun. It wasa 
pleasant room with a white bed, a prettily 
draped toilet table, a bookcase, pictures 
and everything for comfort and beauty. 

Yes, it was a pleasant room after one of 
the Little Girl’s ** clearing up” days. But 
on other days—when it rained and there 
was no other little girl likely to come vis- 
iting—well, I won’t go into details as to its 
appearance. The Little Girl fully intended 
to be nice and orderly ; but she had a va- 
riety of things on her mind that seemed | 
vastly more improving than sweeping and 
dusting and thorough bedmaking. Nearly 
every day there was a new book or late 
magazine to be read, a sweet bit of cuina 
to paint, a new wal.z to learn, or a long 
botanical walk to take wich her fellow- 
graduate, Nannie Martin—for the Little 
Girl had recently left the High School 
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with all possible honors, and her essay on 
‘*The Unchanging in Art” had received 
flattering comment from the two village 
newspapers. She was eighteen, and she 
now wore her gowns long and her hair 
high and looked down on misses of fifteen. 

The Little Girl’s mother was a wise 
woman, and she said to herself : ‘* Now is 
the time for Gladys to learn housekeeping 
and so make her educational armor s0 
complete that she will be able and self- 
reliant in whatever station in life she may 
come to dwell.” So the wise mother 
arranged the housekeeping course alpha- 
betically, from apple pies to zinc-clean- 
ing, and the Little Girl commenced. 

But she did not go on. 

Always there were’ so many delightful 
other things todo! And the wise mother 
was also a very fond mother with a weak- 
ness for seeing little girls happy. 

Often when the bread-sponge was de- 
manding instant attention, or the sprin- 
kled clothes and the hot irons were wait- 
ing, or the berries were ready for canning, 
or the time had arrived for making the 
dessert for dinner, the Little Girl would 
send her melodious voice warbling down 
the stairs or from the lawn— 

‘“‘Oh, Mamma, there’s only one more 
chapter. Please let me finish?” Or, ‘‘ Yes, 
Mamsie dear, just as soon as I finish this 
one rose.” Or, ‘Oh, darlingest Mother, 
Nannie wants me to go riding with her; 
she’s waiting at the gate now, and the 
weather is so heavenly! I’ll surely do it 
next time. Can’t I go?” 

And the wise mother would soften like 
frost in June sunlight, and answer: ‘Well, 
just for this once, then. But really, Gla- 
dys _, ee 

The Housekeeping Course went on in 
this way for several months; and one 
soft-aired, moonlit night in May the Little 
Girl stood by the front gate and talked 
with a nice-looking Little Boy who stood 
outside the gate. The wise mother saw 
them, and tears crept into her eyes; but 
after a moment she smiled. She remem- 
bered a gate she herself had leaned upon 
in the May moonlight long ago. 





Well, the Little Girl and the Little Boy 
were married in September, and after a 
pleasant journey down the St. Lawrence, 
and two weeks at a mountain hotel among 
the picturesque glories of New England— 
of which they were only casually con- 
scious—they went to the City, where the 
Little Boy worked for a living, and began 
housekeeping. 

And a year and two months went by. 





It was a sodden, leaden, bedraggled 
morning in November. The Boy and 
Girl were at breakfast. The coffee was 
more horrible, if possible, than usual, the 
steak was a mass of cinders and gore, and 
the dry bread squeaked derisively when 
the sad but firm Boy strove to cut it with 
the carving knife. The nose of the Girl 
was pink, as if from recent crying; and 
the very small baby, lying on pillows in 
the rocking chair beside her, had rose- 
rash, snuffles and colic, and needed con- 
stant soothing. On the previous evening 
’ the one servant had fled without warning. 
It was a dark day. 

The Boy arose from his attempt at 
breakfast and made ready to go to his 
work. ‘‘ Don’t bother to get lunch for 
me, Gladys, I'll get a bite downtown.” 
Then he stooped and kissed the Girl, with- 
out very much enthusiasm, and sighed 
and went away. 

As soon as she heard the hall door close 
the Girl gathered the snuffly baby close 
up to her breast and went into the back 
parior, appropriately dark and gloomy, 
and had a good cry—the few tears shed 
in the breakfast-getting being no relief to 
her sorrow-filled heart. She thought of 
her pleasant, care-free old home, of her 
dear mother who had always made every- 
thing so comfortable and cheerful, with- 
out any apparent effort ; and she thought 
of her own dreadful kitchen, the pots and 
pans, the uncleared breakfast table, the 
unordered dinner, of the silent, unhappy 
looking Boy and his cold kiss, and she 
almost wished ——! 





At one o’clock the Boy left his proof- 
reading table and went out and got a sand- 
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wich and a glass of weak milk. He could 
not afford expensive lunches. There isa 
lull in nearly all work at this hour, and 
when our Boy returned he flung himself 
back in his chair and put his feet up very 
high aod began to study the ceiling and 
the frieze of Egyptian lilies. 

Perhaps he fell asleep—I never could 
feel quite sure. Atany rate at the end of 
seven minutes a small, neatly dressed 
figure fluttered down from the frieze and 
perched upon the toe of the boy’s boot. 

‘* What particular burden of sorrow is 
lying on your soul?’ questioned the little 
creature in the fine and penetrating voice 
peculiar to the Fairy family. 

“T am disappointed and almost dis- 
heartened in regard to my home,” was the 
Boy’s frank reply. 

‘* Well, sir, lam a member of the race 
of know-all fairies. And I belong to the 
committee whose business it is to seek out 
the Deserving Unhappy—those who are 
unhappy through no faults of their own. 
Ican grant you just one wish. Reflect 
well before you speak.” 

“‘Oh,I can speak without any reflec- 
tion,” said the Boy. ‘‘ The thing has been 
on my mind for a year. I wish my wife 
could cook and look after a house as well 
as my mother used to!” 

** Done !” exclaimed the fairy. ‘‘ A very 
common wish and easily granted—if it is 
laid before the proper committee. But 
don’t expect everything all at once, 
What is the basis of a happy home? Per- 
fect Love! On this alone can you build 
up your Home Beautiful. Why didn’t 
you help your wife this morning instead 
of burying yourself in a newspaper? Is 
it her fault that the cook went away? Is 
the snuffly baby hers exclusively, that 
you couldn’t bestow a glance upon it? 
Are you quite sure—” 

Here the foreman with creaky boots 
came in with a lot of proo’, and the fairy 
darted back into the frieze, but the Boy 
heard her finish her question in a still 
thinner and sharper -voice: “‘Are you 
quite sure you do half your part in this 
home business?” 

The Boy let down his feet and rubbed 
his eyes. 

“Taking a cat-nap, eh?” said the fore- 
man. 

‘*T believe I did lose myself for a min- 
ute,” said the Boy, and turned to his 
work. But the words of the dream-crea- 
ture, or whatever it was, rang in his ears. 

‘*T expect too much of the Little Girl,”’ 
was his thought. ‘‘ Now perhaps amy 
mother wasn’t such a wonderful house- 
keeper when she was twenty. What a 
beast I was this morning—giving her only 
half a kiss, and not even looking at Mar- 
maduke, bless his precious little bald 
pate ed 





When the Boy went home that night he 
carried a bag of warm light rolls in one 
hand, a basket of pears and grapes in the 
other, abright, fresh novel in his pocket, 
and a loving lightin his eyes. 

The Girl herself opened the door before 
he could get out his latchkey. She wore 
the pretty garnet gown he liked so well 
and a dainty white apron. The pink had 
fled from her nose into her dimpled 
cheeks, and her eyes had the light of the 
St. Lawrence days in them. She drew 
the Boy into the hall and kissed him, 
while he stood helplessly happy—the fruit 
and the rolls extended in either hand. 

‘*Mamma came this morning, you poor, 
old, uncomplaining Boy! and I’ve been 
taking leesons in housework ever since 
nine o’clock ; and Marmaduke has been 
just as good—with chicken’s oil on his 
nose—and Mamma said I had his clothes 
tight enough to kill him, and—and din- 
ner’s all ready !” 

‘** And you'll forgive me for being such 
a glum wretch this morning? I’ve been 
kicking myself all day,” whispered the 
Boy. 

The Boy went into the parlor, and 
kissed the mother of Gladys on both 
cheeks. ‘‘ You’ve come to stay all winter, 
I hope,” he said, warmly. 

‘Just for three months—if you want 
me. You see you would carry Gladys 
away before she had completed her edu- 
cation, and three months is none too long 
for a Housekeeping Course. You poor 


children! What times you must have 
had!” And the wise woman beamed 
upon them from the hights of long expe- 
rience and “ faculty.” 

**Gladys is already a charming house- 
keeper,” said the Boy, smiling upon the 
Girl so tenderly that for the life of her she 
could not believe him joking. 

‘*Goodness knows, I am at last ready to 
learn how to be,” was her earnest re- 
sponse, 

Then they went into the dining room, 
leaving Marmaduke to goo and google to 
his little fists in good-natured comfort, 
while his elders feasted on the Girl’s nice 
roast and excellent vegetables, augmented 
by Mother’s spiced peaches and brown 
bread and the Boy’s basket of fruit. 

Moral: Children must live and learn. 

CROSSVILLE, TENN. 
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FAIRY TIME. 


BY FLORENCE KENDRICK COOPER. 








“ Queen Mab hath been with you.” 





WHEN the children all are sleeping, 
Heads from bedclothes scarcely peeping, 
When is hushed the daytime bustle, 
Then, with airy rush and rustle, 


Come the Fairies, big and little ; 
’Round each couch they shyly settle, 
And a world of happy fancies 

Every sleeper’s thoughts entrances. 


One above wee Arthur poises 

And he dreams of glorious noises, 
Drums and trumpets, horns and whistles, 
Mortal fruit on elfin thistles. 


One on Margery’s snowy pillow 

Lays, with wand of tender willow, 
Just oze drop of “ Fairy-Follies,”’ 
And she dreams of lovely dollies— 


Dollies clad in silks and satins, 

Or in homespun, hood and pattens, 
Baby-dollies , dolly-mothers,— 

Not one kind, but all the others. 


Over Grace a gay one hovers, 

And she dreams of hosts of lovers ; 
Over Will, and in a minute 
There’s an engine, and he’s in it. 


Then they rise with gentle flutter, 

Dainty blessings softly utter ; 

Troop away to hide in bowers, 

Till return their starlit hours. 
RocHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE FIRST “FOURTH” IN TEA- 
WYK. 








BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER, 





It was, strictly speaking, the second 
‘*Fourth”; but, as only a few people 
knew, on the first ‘‘ Fourth,” that any- 
thing had happened worthy of celebra- 
tion, this Fourth of July, 1777, was really 
the first—as we now look upon the day. 

Old Claus Pynrout was the founder of a 
farming village on the banks of the Hud- 
son River, near Poughkeepsie, in New 
York. He was also the chief man living 
there, and was called the Patroon. All 
the land round about was his and made 
him very rich ; he was said to have lent 
large sums of money to the Continental 
Congress. 

He bad begun to plan the village in the 
spring of 1774, not long after there had 
come exciting news from Boston. This 
news was of a band of Indians, whe, not 
knowing much of the proper making of 
tea, had tried one evening to steep some 
of it in the cold water of Boston Harbor. 
Old Claus, being an ardent patriot (as 
many of the Dutch were, in spite of the 
stories told of their very easy-going ways), 
was greatly pleased. When it came to 
choosing a name for the new village he 
settled on ‘‘Teawyk.” ‘‘ The ‘Tea,’” he 
declared, ‘‘ keeps one in mind of Ameri- 
ca’s struggle for fair play, while the 
‘wyk’ is Dutch. And there can be no 
better combination than American and 
Dutch !” 

One of the first people to get up in Tea- 
wyk on the morning of July 4th, 1777, 
was Hans Pynrout, the orphan grandson 
of the Patroon. Before the sun had risen 
he was up.and dressed ; he had important 
plans for the day. Only stopping toget a 
bite of something to eat, he went outdoors 
and along the village street till he came to 
‘the home of his friend, Ephraim Kidder, 
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There he stopped and threw some pebbles 
up at a bedroom window. 
‘‘ Dress and come down,” he said, when 
Ephraim came to the window. ‘“ Last 
night Grandfather gave mea whole pound, 
twenty silver shillings, to spend to day ; 
and I want to go over to Poughkeepsie to 
buy some powder ; I’ve thought of some- 
thing todo. You know it’s just a year 
ago since the Independence was declared 
at Philadelphia; and Grandfather says 
that to-day we ought to show our joy.” 

Ina few minutes Ephraim was ready 
and had joined Hans, ‘‘ We can take the 
path through the woods to Poughkeepsie,” 
he said ; ‘‘ that way it’s only four miles.” 

As they went on through the village 
they picked up some other boys; there 
were Anthony Haanlaer and Caleb Holt, 
and several more, In a little while they 
left the road, and turned into the woods, 
following an old path. Hans unfolded 
his plans. 

“‘T think it would be a good idea to 
have a shah battle,” he said. ‘‘ I've seen 
the soldiers do that in New York. We'll 
have a fight between the Americans and 
the English. We'll get what muskets we 
can in the village, and load them with the 
powder we're going for now—I’ve got 
plenty of money to buy it with. In the 
battle I'll be General Washington.” 

“Til be the Marguis de Lafayette,” 
cried Ephraim Kidder. 

‘* General Schuyler for me!” chimed im 
Anthony Haanlaer. 

** But some of us must be English,” said 
Hans. Then he added, magnanimously : 
‘* Pll be Lord Cornwallis, the English gen- 
eral, myself. Caleb, you are tall and 
straight and sober-looking, so I'll give you 
General Washington. You'll do finely for 
him.” 

Just then the boys were startled by a 
loud noise that resounded through the 
woods. It was not far away. 

‘It’s a drum,” said Hans, under his 
breath. ‘‘ There must be a company of 
soldiers; they may be English or Hes- 
sians. Perhaps we'd better get out of the 
way.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” whispered Ephraim 
Kidder, ‘‘ That drum is not moving; it 
sounds as if it was upinatree. Come, 
let’s creep a little nearer—very carefully.” 

They moved stealthily nearer, and this 
is what they saw: a boy beating a drum 
was sitting on the branch of an evergreen 
about eight feet from the ground ; at the 
foot of the tree was an old bear with two 
cubs. As arule old bears with cubs are 
quick-tempered toward intruders; but 
this one seemed so amazed at the sound of 
the drum that she hesitated about climb- 
ing the evergreen. The boy was evident- 
ly greatly frightened, and pounded on the 
drum with desperate vigor; he was 
dressed in the uniform of a Hessian gren- 
adier. 

While the American boys crouched 
there, peering through the bushes, one of 
of them snapped a twig under his foot. 
The old bear turned and saw them ; fear- 
ing mischief to the cubs, she gave a pecul- 
iar whine, and, to the boys’ relief, trotted 
off, the little ones following. Hans and 
the others now stepped from the bushes 
and walked up to the evergreen. It was 
clear that the Hessian lad was relieved at 
seeing the bear go; but he seemed to dis- 
trust the new arrivals. 

“Come down from that tree!” com- 
manded Hans, speaking in a very severe 
voice. When the boy stood on the ground, 
they saw he was pale and thin in spite of 
his brave, warlike clothes. 

‘“Who are you? and what are you 
doing here?’ Hans went on. 

“I am Fritz Schlon. I’m lost, and I 
want to get to New York. That bear 
came toward me, and I climbed a tree; I 
thought she was coming up after me.” 

“¢ Are you a deserter, or are you a spy ?” 
asked Hans, sternly. 

“T’'m not either,” said Fritz Schlon, 
with spirit. ‘‘There was a skirmish, and 
I was left behind ; that’s how I happen to 
be lost.” He spoke fairly good English, 
but with a German accent. 

‘‘ Well, you’re our prisoner now,” said 
Hans. ‘‘Come with us.” They went 
back to the path and kept on toward 
Poughkeepsie. ‘‘ He'll do splendidly in 
the sham battle,” whispered Hans te 
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Ephriam. 
music.” 

As they were marching along, Fritz 
abruptly halted, planted himself in the 
path as if he meant to go no further. 

‘* What are you stopping for?” asked 
Hans. 

‘IT won’t go with you,” said Fritz. 
**You may kill me first.” 

‘“*Why won’t you go?” said Anthony 
Haanlaer. ‘‘ We’re not going to do any- 
thing terrible to you.” 

Fritz looked at the boys’ faces and evi- 
deritly took heart to speak out. 

**T'll tell you why,” he said, after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Because my father is back there 
in the woods at a little camp we made. 
Four days ago he and I and other soldiers 
were sent up the river in boats to forage. 
When we landed there was a skirmish, 
and my father was shot in the foot. It 
was in the woods, and while I was ban- 
daging his wound, the other soldiers went 
off and left us. Since then we’ve been 
hiding. Ail we’ve had to eat is a rabbit 
he shot ; and now he’s weak for want of 
food, as well as wounded.” 

‘* Here’s a bun that I hadin my pocket ; 
take it and eat it,” said Anthony, who 
was a fat boy with a constant dread of 
being hungry. 

The others felt the same sympathy 
which Anthony had expressed in such a 
practical way. Hans voiced the general 
feeling when hesaid, ‘‘ Take us to where 
you left your father. We'll help him 
back to Teawyk, where he'll be properly 
cared for.” 

Fritz saw that this was the only thing 
he could do. ‘‘ Very well,” he said; ‘‘ we 
surrender to you as prisoners of war.” 

They turned and went back some dis- 
tance on the path; then Fritz led them 
into the thick woods, Suddenly a man 
started up from the bushes in front 
of them. He held a gun in his hands, 
and called out to the boys to surrender or 
he would shoot. His uniform and stern 
looks and threatening words made him 
seem a formidabie person to the boys; 
and they halted, not knowing what to 
say. Fritz came to the rescue. 

‘* Wait, Father,” he said. ‘I’ve al- 
ready surrendered—for both of us.” 

The Hessian dropped the stock of his 
musket to the ground. ‘‘ Well, Fritz is 
in command, now that I’m on the sick 
list; and if he has surrendered, why, 
we're prisoners—that’s all. Here are our 
arms,” and he offered the gun to Hans. 
When he moved they saw that he limped 
badly, and that one foot was done up ina 
rough bandage. 

The boys held a consultation, and it 
was decided to return at once to Teawyk. 
The grenadier put one hand on Fritz’s 
shoulder and one on Ephraim’s, and so 
got along pretty well as they walked back 
to the village. Going to the Pynrout 
house, they found the old Patroon at 
breakfast. He came out and talked with 
the wounded man, who said he was Karl 
Schlon, a sergeant of Hessian grenadiers. 
The prisoners were taken into the house 
to have something to eat,and Hans went 
with them. He promised to meet the 
other boys after breakfast and go for 
the powder and arrange about the 
sham battle. I[t was now so late that the 
battle could not come off before after- 
noon, 

At first Fritz was too hungry to find 
time for words, but after a few minutes 
he talked with Hans, who had taken a seat 
beside him at the table. 

“Tm tired of being a soldier here in 
America where I don’t care who wins,” 
he said. ‘‘I wish we could all go back to 
Hesse. My mother is in New York ; they 
let her come with my father to America, 
and said that when the rebellion was put 
down we could all settle here on good 
farms. But it’s slow work, putting down 
the rebellion.” 

‘It will never be put down,” said 
Hans, stoutly. ‘‘ However, never mind 
about that. Why do you care to go 
back to Hesse when your ruler, the Mar- 
grave, treats you so badly, selling you as 
soldiers ?” 

‘“*We don’t care to go back; but any- 
thing is better than staying here and 
fighting people we have no quarrel 
with.” 


‘* Now, we'll have real Hessian 
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‘* Leave the army and settle in Teawyk, 
and be Americans,” said Hans. 

‘*That’s impossible. We are soldiers— 
my father and I—and we won’t desert. 
If we could pay our Colonel he might dis- 
charge us ; but we have no money.” 

‘* How much would you need ?” 

‘*Much more than we have ; one saves 
nothing from the pay, it’s so small, Yet, 
after all, we would not need so very 
much ; for Father’s wound is so bad that 
I do not think he could ever be a soldier 
again, and I am only a drummer. I be- 
lieve the Colonel would discharge us if he 
was paid twenty-five thalers—that’s about 
four pounds, English money.” 

‘* Are you sure your father and mother 
would like to settle here in America?” 

** Quite sure,” answered Fritz. 

Soon afterward Hans met Ephraim 
Kidder and the others, as he had promised. 
He told them of his talk with Fritz 
Schlon. 

‘*I spoke to Grandfather and told him 
I would like to raise that money, and that 
I thought you boys would help, You 
know what trouble he has with the farm 
work, now that so many men are going 
off to join the army. Well, he said there 
is alot of hay out in the fields, and he’s 
afraid it will be damaged by rain ; and he 
offered if we boys will go to work and put 
that hay into stacks, to pay us three 
pounds. Of course, that’s more than he 
would give if he didn’t know what we 
were going to do with the money.” 

‘*What about the sham battle?” said 
Anthony Haanlaer. 

‘*Oh, there’ll be no time for that. Be- 
sides, we mustn’t use the money my 
grandfather gave me tobuy powder ; that 
must be put with the three pounds to 
make up the sum needed for buying the 
discharge.” 

Anthony and some of the others could 
not help looking sorry when they heard 
that the sham battle was given up. But 
that did not last long, and they soon hur- 
ried off to get as many recruits as possible 
to help in the new scheme. 

By ten o’clock twenty boys were at work 
in the hayfield. It seemed more like 
play than work, for they had made them- 
selves into a company of soldiers for the 
day, with Hans Pynrout as captain, and 
with two lieutenants. They marched 
against the windrows of hay as if they 
were ranks of hostile troops, and captured 
them and tossed them upon the stacks as 
if each stack was a prison. In the mean- 
while, Fritz—who did not look strong 
enough to take a more active part—was 
perched on top of a haystack, pounding 
on his drum to encourage these soldiers 
that were striving for his and his father’s 
liberty. 

The mothers and sisters of the boys 
came and looked on, and at noon, that 
there might be no delay, they brought 
baskets of lunch and cool drinks for the 
workers. Some of the men, who had in- 
tended to take a holiday, got so interested 
that they turned in and helped, and really 
a great deal of work was done. Claus 
Pynrout, the old Patroon, who was there 
looking on, wearing his best gold-laced 
cocked hat in honor of the day, declared 
that he was contributing nothing, since 
more than three pounds’ worth of work 
was being done. Altogether it was an 
occasion long to be remembered in Tea- 
wyk. 

The next day Karl Schlon was given the 
four pounds with which to buy his and 
Fritz’s discharge, and, his wound having 
been carefully dressed by the village sur- 
geon, he was sent down the Hudson River 
in a sailboat to New York. A few days 
later he returned, his mission accom- 
plished. With him was a smiling Ger- 
man woman, who wept with joy as she 
saw Fritz come running to the bank to 
meet her, 

The Schlon family stayed on at Teawyk, 
and Karl, who had been a farmer in Ger- 
many, worked for the Patroon, and pros- 
pered in spite of his lame foot. In time 
he rented a farm for his own, and became 
a real American. 

Some years later, when General Schuy- 
ler was in need of troops, a company of 
young men was raised in the neighbor- 
hood of Teawyk, and Hans Pynrout was 
chosen captain. His first lieutenant was 


no other than the former Hessian drum- 
mer boy, Fritz Schlon, who took up his 
old profession gladly, now that he was a 
free man, fighting for freedom. The old 
grenadier, Karl Schlon (who still limped a 
little) was of great use in drilling the sol- 
diers, and they made a good showing as 
they marched out of Teawyk amid the 
smiles and tears and waving handker- 
chiefs of the same mothers and sisters 
who had brought the boys their lunches 
on the day when American Independence 
was celebrated in the hayfield. 

With the soldiers marched a fife player 
andadrummer. The latter beat upon an 
old and tarnished drum; it was the one 
which had resounded through the woods 
in the early morning of the first ‘‘ Fourth,” 
the same which had encouraged the hay- 
makers. Like its master, it had become 
an American and a patriot. 

New YorK Ciry. 
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AS LARRY TELLS IT. 


THE STORY OF AN EVERY-DAY 
HERO. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX, 














** WELL, ’tis kind o’ tough, ain’t it?” and 
Larry looked down the long room filled 
with children of all ages and descriptions. 

‘*And yer don’t know where any of 
*em belong and where their folks is? It’s 
a terrible mess, ain’t it? and all ’cause 
that fool dropped a match ona heap o’ 
straw. Might ’a’ looked where he fired it 
if he’d known anything. 

‘*It came pretty near finishing me, it 
did. Just look a-here!’’ Larry twisted 
the shabby sleeve of his coat about so that 
it showed a scorched place on the elbow. 

‘* That’s the beginning of the fire, that 
is,” he declared with pride. 

‘* Yer didn’t know about it?” he eagerly 
asked, as the group about him drew 
nearer. 

“TI expect yer don’t read the papers 
then, ‘cause they told all about it, this 
morning. 

*‘T was a-knocking about here last 
night, when allo’ asuddena feller grabbed 
me and said : ‘ Ain’t you the boy that gave 
the first alarm ?” 

‘** Why, yes,’says I. 

‘** Well, come on,’ says he; and he toted 
me down ter the station house quick’s if 
I'd been pulled in from a street fight, and 
when I got there they made me tell all 
about it. 

“Twas just this way. The Bostons 
was a-playing the Philadelphias yest’r- 
day, and I was a-bound ter’ see ’em, and I 
wa’n’t agoing to waste no money on it, 
neither. Yer can allus sneak in if you’re 
smart, tho the fence is pretty high, and 
all the loose boards has been nailed up 
lately. ButI clum up onter a shed, and 
then jumped over and crawled along on 
the ground under the seats till I got un- 
der the very first row, and I could see out 
’tween the men’s legs. ’I'wa’n’t a real 
easy thing ter do, and that’s a fact, cause 
Lhad ter lie flat on my stomach and keep 
my head propped up with my hands, and 
elbows feel pretty bony after they’ve been 
on the ground a spell. Seemsif you could 
feel every bit ’o gravel under ’em. 

“Tt took a long time ter get in, and they 
was a-playing the second inning ’fore I 
got planted. Most the folks was a-smok- 
ing, and the man justabove me lit a cigar, 
and threw the match down ‘tween the 
cracks. I had ter dodge or ’twould ’a’ hit 
me. It landed pretty near me; but just 
then there was a dandy home run and 
everybody was a-clapping, and I didn’t 
think no more about it, ’till bum-by I 
begun ter feel hot. I looked, and there 
was a whole string ’o fire coming up close 
ter my elbow. 

‘“«The match had lighted on a pile o’ 
straw and it had caught in no time. 

“I tried to back out, ‘cause twas get- 
ting too close quarters altogether ; but 
there was two fellers that had crawled in 
behind me, and it took me some time to 
get out, 

‘* When I finally did squeeze out, I run 
to the nearest cop and told him how there 
was a fire under the seats in the ball 
grounds. He didn’t hurry none, but 
hunted ’round slow fer a ladder, then 
clum’ up and stood there a-looking down 
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at it; then, after a while, he come to the 
conclusion he’d better put it out. But it 
had got ahead of him, for them seats were 
dry as tinder, and everything was ablaze 
in no time. Maybe them folks didn’t 
jump! 

‘Well, you know ‘bout the fire. Big- 
gest one fer years, and can’t nobody find 
nobody what belongs ter ’em. 

* Just look at these kids, will yer, for- 
ty-three of ’em, and don’t nobody know 
whether their folks is dead or alive. I 
brought in ’leven of ’em myself, that I 
picked up hanging ‘round, and the’re 
some more l’m going after pretty soon. 

““Yer see folks got scattered terrible 
when the tenements caught, and the kids 
was running wild and getting trod on like 
spiders, 

‘*’Most everybody was crazy. I had 
just taken a couple o’ howling youngsterg 
out er a house, and was a-wondering 
what on earth I’d do with ’em, when I 
run acrossa girl with one o’ them little 
silver crosses a-dangling from her neck. 

***Give ’em ter me,’ she said ; and then 
she told me where ter find her, and I told 
some other folks, and in about an hour 
she had a room chuck-full o’ ’em. 

**That’s the way this place begun, yer 
see, and lots o’ folks have come and found 
their children ; but they make an awful 
fuss over it”; and Larry dropped his eyes 
at the remembrance of some of the scenes. 
**But there was oneawful funny thing 
this morning early,” he resumed, sudden- 
ly, breaking intoa laugh. ‘‘ There come 
a thunderin’ knock at the door, and in 
come a big woman full sail, and following 
on, kind o’ quiet, a little slip o’ a man, 

***T want me baby,’ she said up, real 
loud. 

“*< Yes,’ says he, kind o’ echoing like, 
‘we want the baby.’ 

“One of the women what tended the 
kids smiled and waved her hands, and 
said : ‘Take your choice, madam.’ 

‘Then the woman who’d comeafter her 
baby went along, and began looking at 
’em all. 

‘“**Here he is, the pet,’ she squealed, 
after a while, leaning over and catching 
a youngster in her arms. 

‘“** Why, no indeed; here he is right 
here,’ said the man, grabbing up another 
baby. 

“Then they began tosquabble, and both 
babies began to howi. Each was sure of 
being right. ‘That’s Harry's nose; there 
ain’t another like it in aJl this world,’ said 
the woman. 

** ¢ Just look at that mole on the neck ; 
you know that is Harry,’ cried the man. 

‘“*Then when they seemed to be getting 
awful mad, and each of ’em was going ter 
take a baby so’s to be sure, the nurse come 
up real smiling, and said, ‘ But these are 
both girls.’ 

‘* Yer ought ter have seen ’em drop them 
babies! The man walked away real 
quick ; but the woman only grew red in 
the face and hollered: ‘There! I knew 
that wasn’t Harry’s mole; ’twas on the 
wrong side, any way !’ 

‘*T most died a-laughing, and everybody 
looked tickled. 

‘* Pretty soon they found the right one, 
only they declared it wa’n’t, at first ; then 
said it was ; and so went off happy. 

** Sometimes they can’t find the baby at 
all; then it’s pretty tough. There was a 


‘little, young girl here not long ago, and 


her face was all swollen with crying, and 
she couldn’t hardly speak she felt so bad. 
And they made her sit down and gave her 
some hot stuff ter drink ’fore they began 
ter look for her baby ; but they couldn’t 
find it nowhere. They didn’t want ter say 
it most likely got burnt, ’cause she felt so 
bad ; so they said p’raps somebody had 
found it and hadn’t known enough ter 
bring it here. The evening papers were 
agoing ter advertise for lost children, and 
they guessed they’d find it. 

‘“*She said she’d wrapped it all up in a 
black shawl and laid it down ahalfa min- 
ute ter tie up her money strong, and then 
she couldn’t find it anywhere. Aud she 
was so crazy she didn’t even know where 
she was. Queer how some folks get rat- 
tled, ain’t it?” and Larry thrust his hands 
into his pockets and gazed out of the 
high window, down over the acres of 
smoldering ruins. 
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Suddenly his eyes grew large and 
bright, and he leaned forward quickly ; 
then, with a spring, he turned and was 
out of the room. Down the stairs and 
out into the yard he rushed, over the 
charred fence, the wood breaking in his 
hand as he touched it, upon to the roof of 
a neighboring shed. 

“There is something there,” cried the 
matron, excitedly pushing aside the eager 
ones at the window and leaning far out. 

The boy had gained the roof now. One 
foot went crashing through a burnt 
place, and he lay stunned for the mo- 
ment. Then, without moving, he reached 
out and grasped something in his hand, 
caught it up and waved it, It was a 
black shawl ! 

**But where is the baby?’ sobbed a 
woman, hysterically. 

‘¢ What can he be doing?” questioned 
another. 

‘* Hush !” said the matron, straining for- 
ward. 

Larry was on his feet now, tugging 
away at some stovepipes lying on the 
roof. 

From out of one, with a strong jerk, he 
pulled something, a black, sooty, shape- 
less sort of a something, which at the 
rough grasp sent up a wailing cry. 

‘‘Here, take it quick, *fore I drop it,” 
and Larry dropped the baby into one of 
the dozen pairs of arms outstretched for it. 

** Bless me, but I’m dirty !” and he shook 
himself like a big Newfoundland, spread- 
ing flakes of soot far and wide. 

‘*How’d I see it? Well, yer see, a feller 
like me has ter keep his weather eye open 
if he’s going ter get along in this world. 
I was a-looking out and I just caught a 
glimpse o’ them pipes, and I’membered 
how Ted Kelly and me hid in the water 
pipes once when they was a-laying them ; 
then I saw the black shawl, and the pipe 
seemed ter move a speck, and says I ter 
myself, ‘I’ll investigate’; so I did. I 
ain’t sorry ; be you?” and Larry chuckled 
to himself. 

‘s The kid must have crawled in by it- 
self, and left the shawl outside, same as a 
snake does its skin,” continued Larry, look- 
ing down at the baby who was hungrily 
draining a bottle of milk. ‘‘ Must have 
crawled in, back to, ’cause it was stuck 
fast. Queer itshould have known enough, 
isn’t it?” and he looked at the diminutive 
specimen before him curiously. 

‘‘There comes the mother,” and the 
door slowly opened, and a sad face peered 
in. 

“T think I'll be moving,” and Larry 
moved rapidly away. 

“It’s pretty dirty, but I guess it’s all 
there,” he said, pointing over his shoulder, 
as he passed the woman. 

With a cry she sprang forward. 

But Larry slammed the door, and started 
on a run downstairs. 

“*T hate to see a woman cry,” he said. 

ABINGTON, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 








‘““WHAT does Coxey want, anyhow— 
cash ?” ‘No: bonds.’’ ‘* Government 
bonds ?” ‘No; vagabonds,’’—Puck. 


...e The New Parlor Maid: “* Miss Allen 
says she’s not at home, sir.” He: “Oh—er 
—really ! Then tell her I didn’t call.” —Bos- 
ton Budget. 


..--' What’s this card in your pocket, 
John ?” asked his wife. ‘That? Oh, be- 
fore I went to lunch that was a bill of fare. 
Now it is my table of contents.”—Press. 


...Farmer Tibbets: ‘‘Hang that cow! 
I always have to club her ’fore I can make 
her stand still.” Little Nephew (from the 
city): “Is that the one that gives the 
whipped cream ?”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....-Friend: ‘“‘What did he say to you 
when he proposed ?”” Miss Rox: ‘“‘ He said 
life without me meant nothing.” Friend: 
‘* He was sincere in that. That’s just what 
his possessions amount to.”—Harlem Life. 


...-Met Her Fate.—Little Ethel: ‘‘ Your 
sister is engaged, isn’t she?’ Playmate: 
“Who says so?” ‘* Nobody.” ‘Then how 
do you know?” ‘‘When the letter carrier 
rings she goes to the door herself.’’—Street 
& Smith’s Good News. 


....Boy: ‘Th’ teacher is learnin’ us to 
sing ‘Happy Land of Freedom.’” Father: 
“ Bedad! freedom is a fine thing, so it is. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


This blissid counthry is th’ only place in 
the woorld phwere a mon has liberty to 
shtop worruk phwen he pl’ases, an’ make 
iverybody ilse shtop, too.’’—Puck. 


-.--“* Gotrox has sent that wooden-headed 
son of his on an ocean voyage. I wonder 
what for?’ “I understand somebody told 
him if there was anything in the boy the 
sea would bring it out.”—Buffalo Courier . 


...- Tom (reading history) ; “ Pretty rough 
the way that Spanish Inquisition used to 
treat people, eh ?”” Dick: ‘Oh, I dunno. 
They showed a great deal of ingenuity in 
thumbscrews and things, but not one of 
them thought totry the effect of recitations 
by young elocutionists.”,—Chicago Record. 


.... Merchant: ‘Did you deliver my mes- 
sage to Mr. Smith?” Boy: “No, sir; he 
was out, and the office was locked up.” 
Merchant: ‘‘ Well, why didn’t you wait for 
him, as I told you ?” Boy: ‘‘There was a 
notice on the door, saying ‘ Return at once,’ 
so I came back as quick as I could,’’— 
Truth. 


..--A Family of Amateurs.—Cultured 
Mother: ‘‘ My dear, your sister Clara is an 
amateur pianist, Dora is an amateur pho- 
tographer, Edna is an amateur painter and 
Elvira is an amateur astronomer, but you 
don’t seem to be anything.”’ Pretty Daugh- 
ter: ‘*Oh, yes, Mamma,I am an amateur 
fiancée ; here’s my first engagement ring.” 
—New York Weekly. 


.... Young Lady: “I am tired of living 
on my relatives, and want to be independ- 
ent.” Employment Agent: “I might get 
youa place ina store.” ‘‘That won’t do. 
I’d be under some one’s orderscontinually. 
I want to be independent of everything and 
everybody.” ‘“‘Ah, I see. Ill get youa 
place as cook.’”’—New York Weekly. 


...“* Haven’t I intelligence enough to 
vote? That’s what I ask my husband.” 
‘** And what does he reply ?”” ‘‘ That I have 
not. HesaysI do not know the difference 
between the tariff and the Ferris Wheel. 
But I cornered him. I asked him to tell me 
wherein they differed, and he tried to put 
me off by saying pooh and tut—regular 
men’s arguments.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....As It Appeared to Samuel.—Sammy: 
‘“*Mamma, when I went to see Tom Staple- 
ford this morning the girl that come to the 
door said he wasn’t at home, an’ I know he 
was. What did she want to tell me that 
for?” His Mother: ‘‘There may have been 
reasons why Tommy could not be seen. She 
told you that out of politeness.” Sammy: 
“* Yes, she acted as if she was out of polite- 
ness.””—Chicago Tribune. 


....A Seottish congregation presented 
their minister with a sum of money, and 
sent him off to the Continent for a holiday. 
A gentleman just back from the Continent 
met a prominent member of the church, 
and said to him: ‘Oh, by-the-by,*I met 
your ministerinGermany. Hewas looking 
very well; he didn’t look as if he needed a 
a rest.’”? ‘‘No,’” said the church member, 
very calmly, “it was na him; it was the 
congregation that was needin’ a rest.”’ 


....Kvery safe manufacturer has attach- 
ed to his force expert locksmiths whose 
duties consist in opening safes which have 
gotten out of order. Many of the accidents 
to safes occur from the gross, carelessness 
of their owners, and at times the honest 
safe crackers enjoy a quiet laugh at the ex- 
pense of a group of bank officers or the pro- 
prietor of some important establishment. 
Not long since a large manufacturer tele- 
graphed to a New York safe maker, req uest- 
ing that a man be sent at once to his place 
of business, a town about fifty miles from 
the city. Upon reaching his destination the 
expert, with his kit of tools, repaired to the 
establishment, and was informed that the 
vault, an old-fashioned affair, which locked 
with a key, and which contained the safe 
and books of the concern, could not be 
opened. The man examined the lock and 
then the key, opened his kit, took out a bit 
of wire and began to dig a mass of dirt, 
dust and lint out of the key. Then he in- 
serted it in the lock, and when the proprie- 
tor with a sickly smile looked up, turned 
the implement and opened the door. 
‘““What’s your charge ?’”’ asked the manu- 
facturer. ‘“ Fifty dollars,” replied the ex- 
pert. ‘‘Does any one know you are in 
town?” ‘No.’ “ Well, then, here’s sixty 
dollars,” remarked the manufacturer. “ I'll 
give you ten dollars extra if you’ll take the 
first train back to New York without tell- 
ing any one the price I’ve paid to have a 
man dig dirt out of a key for me.’”’—Monte- 
video Leader. 








Delightfally Cool and Refreshing 
Horsfoerd’s Acid Phosphate, 
with ice-water and sugar, 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 








97.—ENIGMA, 


All around about your track 

I may be in white or black ; 
Oft in other colors seen, 

Yet not all know what I mean. 


I may lead to higher place, 
Or may indicate disgrace ; 
Or some injury may show, 
Or a station high or low. 


Many a one directs his aim 

Toward my place with hope of fame ; 
Many a one ne’er reaches me, 

Tho he works with industry. 


I may be a coin, a weight, 

Or a value indicate ; 

None may e’er decipher me 

Except those who hold the key. 
AIDYL. 

98.—TRANSPOSAL. 


** As one man” may transmit his name 
Down through the chronicles of fame, 
Thus Simon’s father sent his down 
Through Jewish channels to renown. 
Sixscore years and more, we’re-told, 
Reigned this famed dynasty of old ; 
Known now as whole, and holding place 
Among those honored by the race 
That held in earth imperial sway 
When dawned the earliest Christian day. 
NELSONIAN, 
99.—STAR. 


1. A letter; 2, a note in music; 3, to de- 
fame; 4, a throat affection; 5, a small 
sofa ; 6, establishes by law; 7, noisy talk- 
ers; 8, the symbol of strontium ; 9, a letter. 

BELTY, 
100.—PRINTER’S REVERSAL. 


Anne has acold: when others hold 
Their tennis ball and rackets, 

She holds her head, which throbs while Ted 
Issawingendless[ J] 


Her bright blue eyes show watery dyes, 
The tints once known as “ watchets,” 
Since overshoes she would not use 
“To please Aunt Nancy’s [_]” 


Aunt Nancy now bathes first hot brow, 
And looks as wise as Solon ; 

Steeps last—I think a better drink— 
And still keeps putting : 


First sorry plight I here indite, 
In hopes my careless readers 
May learn likewise to recognize 
The wisdom of their 
M..C; 8, 
101.—ENIGMA OF NUMBERS. 
Dear, funny Aunt Ann Jane is dead; 
We all grieve her decease, 
But most her namesake, Sister Ann, 
Who was her favorite niece. 
We wondered when her will was read; 
One pounds she left my mother, 
But two to Ann—what did she mean ? 
Three pounds was for my brother, 
And four each for some needy folk 
Hard driven for clothes and food ; 
Five pounds, we read, were set apart 
To pay what debts she twoed ; 
And six was left for the old lame man 
Who used to saw her wood. 
And, lastly, so the will declared, 
Seven pounds to my name stood. 
But while we stared, a sharp eye found 
This total hid away: 
**To Niece Jerusha Ann Jane Jones 
I sign my home this day, 
With three-five-seven pounds in gold, 
To compensate, you see, 
The cruel wrong her parents did 
In calling her for me!” 





MABEL P. 
102.—DROPPED FIGURES. 

ay i 

iS 

aril oe 
1-7- 
a Bue 
8-4-5 


Our typewriter suggests the foregoing 
problem, predicting that many persons of 
considerable mathematical attainments 
might find it unsafe to have a considerable 
sum dependent upon the finding of the miss- 
ing figures. CURTIS, SPRAGUE & Co. 








Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in chil- 
dren is rare unless they are healthy. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk are comparatively free from sick- 
ness. This milk isso easily prepared that im- 
proper feeding is inexcusable, 
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103 —HIDDEN QUOTATION. 
(One word in each line.) 


I have a garden full of Nature’s jewels, — 
With many a rese and pansy blooming 


the re ' : 

Bright beds of phlox, a tuft of drooping 
bluebells, : 

And many a gorgeous flower rich and 


rare. 
The primrose sweet that blooms when day 
is dying, $ 
And morning glories when the day is 


Orn 3 : 
Then mignonet to shed perfume is vying 
With spicy pinks that blush like rosy 
morn. ; 
But all unseen amid the showy beauties 
That bloom and fade within my garden 


plot— 
Like one whose life seems waste yet filled 
with duties— 
‘* Opes its blue eyes, the sweet forget-me- 
not.”’ 
The lily’s stately sweetness, little flower, 
May not be thine; the poppy on its stem 
May flaunt a gayer banner; but the power 
To cheer a desert heart is thine, wee 


Tho othe air no perfume dost thou 
shower. BE. E. C. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JUNE 21. 
91. Fore-cast. 
92. Mastery. 


93. Pp 
7 Aw 
roo & ¥ 
PO ee ea ewe 
f  O7.e) ke A 
YA Bt tor Pea Ss 
CALL TP EE: 8 
¥ 8: PP -3.R 8 
pape RS Ree tee 
S ES 
Ss 


94. 1. Cause-way; 2, road-way; 3, arch- 
way; 4, straight-way ; 5, door-way ; 6, mid- 
way; 7, high-way; 8, rail-way ; 9, half way ; 
10, water-way; 11, gang-way; 12, Broad- 
way ; 13, sol-way; 14, lee-way ; 15, gate-way ; 
16, hatch-way; 17, cross-way ; 18, no-way. 

95 .—Cor-pus-cle. 

96.—1, Toes, to-m-es; 2, venal, ven-i-al ; 
8, sees, se-x-es; 4, soler, sol-d-er; 5, pit, 
Pi-c-t; 6, hat, ha-l-t. 








A Piano ata 
Nominal Price. 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & 
Healy, has moved into a magnificent new 
building. They have a number of slightly 
used and second-hand pianos returned from 
World’s Fair renting, etc., etc., which they 
have determined to sacrifice rather than to 
try to make room for. These instruments 
comprise Square pianos at $25, $40, $65, $9), 
$100 and $125. Upright pianos, at $125, $140, 
$150, $165, $190, $200, $225, $240 and upward. 
Grand pianos at $200, $250, $300 and up- 
ward. Nearly all originally sold for from 
two to four times their present price. Al- 
most all prominent makes are represented, 
including among numerous others : Chick- 
ering, Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Decker, 
Steck, Fischer, etc. This is an opportunity 
that will not occur again, as Lyon & Healy 
have not moved for twenty years. Imme- 
diate attention is, therefore, necessary. A 
good plan would be toorder a piano, leaving 
the selection to Lyon & Healy. However, 
they will send alist and full particulars 
upon application. Any piano not proving 
satisfactory may be returned at their ex- 
pense. Address at their new salesrooms, cor- 
ner of Wabash Avenue and Adams St., Chi- 
cago. Distance is no obstacle in taking ad- 
vantageof this remarkable chance to obtain 
a piano, for in proportion to the saving to be 
made the freight charges are insignificant. 
If you do not already know them by repu- 
tation any banker will assure you of Lyon 
& Healy’s entire responsibility and record 
of over a third of a century for honorable 
dealing. Write to-day so as to avoid dis- 
appointment. 


JAPANESE FINISH 


PREPARED READY FOR USE. 
SUPERIOR TO PAINT. 


PRODUCES A BEAUTIFUL FINISH. 


This Finish is designed for the interior wood- 
work of buildings of, all classes, and for this purpose 
possesses qualities superior to any paint or finish. 
fupenece Finish is also designed for coating or 
inting all kinds of household articles, such as 
les, chairs, picture frames, etc 


Send for sample card of beautiful tints to the 
TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO., 32 Burling Slip, N.Y. 


A sample of the material will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in postage stamps. 


THE ANCIENT ROMANS 


were among the most luxurious people 
the world has ever known. Their 
magnificent marble baths were pat- 
ronized by kings and queens; but with 
all their luxury they did not have a 
Porcelain-lined Bath, which is like a 
china dish inside, easily kept clean, 
requires no scouring,and costs but 
little more than the old style; wortha 
thousand times more. 

THE STANDARD MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Box 1454 M, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will send you illustrated 


catalogues free. 
Folding Bea. 


“| Desks Metal Chairs, 
aad AH Anivens& Co. 215 Wats Av, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


(For the week ending Thursday, June 21st, 1894. 

TEA.—There is generally reported an increas- 
ing line trade in teas, and prices, while nomi- 
nally steady, have a more promising outlook. 
Amoy is quoted at 9@l3c.; Fuchau, 94@28c.; 
Formosa, 11@40c., and Japans, 9@19c. 


COFFEE.—A slight improvement is shown in - 


the volume of business, and also in the course of 
prices. Trade is marked by no important busi- 
ness, but transactions are steady and moderate- 
ly active. Java is quoted at 1946@28\éc.; Mara- 
caibo, 1844@21l%c.; Mocha, 2344@24c.; Laguayra, 
19@22c., and Brazil, 1644@18c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar continues quiet but 
steady on the basis of 4 1-16@4\éc. for granu- 
lated; cut loaf and crushed, 4% @5 1-16c.; pow- 
dered, cubes and mould “* A,” 434@4 9-l6c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market for fiour 
isin better condition, showing a pretty steady 
undertone with the firmness in wheat. There is 
some inquiry developing for spring patents, but 
bids are rather too low to cause any trade. Ex- 
porters take a fair amount of flour. Winter 
patents are quoted at $2.90@3.35; straights, $2.85 
@2.90; clears, $2.75; spring patents, $3.70@3.85; 
clears, $2.4022.60; city mills, patents, $4.25@4.35, 
and clears, $3.55@3.65. Rye flour is steady at 
$2.%.@3. Cornmeal is steady at $2.80 for Brandy- 
wine and Sagamore. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
weak at 5@7c. per t, with extra at 7Kc., and 
dressed lambs steady at 6@9c. per ®. Country 
dressed veals are steady at 5@7c., and city 
dressed, 6@8c. City dressed beef is steady at 64% 
@844~. per ®. Country dressed hogs are steady 
at 54 @8c. for extreme weights. 

PROVISIONS.—The market is quiet and 
rather heavy. Mess pork is dull at $13.50@14 per 
bbi.; family, $13.50@14, and short clear, $13.0@ 
16. Beef is quiet. with family at $10.50@11.50; 
mess, $8, and extra India mess, $17@2. Beef 
hams are quiet at $20. Lard is easier at $6.95 
per 100 hs. Pickled hams are steady at 10%c. 
per tb; shoulders, 544@5%c., and bellies, 64%@ 
The. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The foreign markets 
have been very firm and higher for wheat, and 
this has given considerable confidence here. The 
market, however, is irregular and nervous, and 
prices may fluctuate either way very rapidly. 
The condition of the Western crop has influ- 
enced wheat less this week than usual, and the 


firmer quotations are due almost entirely to 
other causes. July wheat is 634¢c.; No. 2 cash, 
63c.; No. 1 Northern, 70c., and No. t hard, 7lc. 
Corn has also been firmer and a little higher, 

artly through sympathy with oats and wheat, 

ut also due to more general demand for cash 
corn. The high price of oats and the poor out- 
look for them creates a demand for corn, and 
this cereal must be sold if oats run short in the 
future. July corn is 46%c., and No. 2 cash, 454@ 
46\4c. In oats there has been a continual advance 
this week, and in comparison with other grains 
they are unprecedentedly hich. The growin 
crops continue very unfavorable. and the fin: 
output is estimated to be far below the average. 
Receipts of cash oats from the country are insig- 
nificant, and prices are going up at an extraor- 
dinary rate. July oats are 5134c.; No. 2 cash 
oats. 52@53c.; No. 2 white, 54c.,and track mixed, 
52@54c. Barley is firm at 63@67c. The demand 
for hay is light, and_prime timothy is 80 @85c. 
per 100 fh; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@75c., and clover 
mixed, 55@65c. Long rye straw is firm at 0@ 
65c., and oat and short rye, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The supplies of 
butter have heen large this week. and the mar- 
ket weakened ; but a strong speculative demand 
has now put prices upa little and given a bet- 
ter tone. Owners are putting a great deal of 
stock in store,and the balance is disposed of 
easily. Extra creamery is quoted at 174@18c.; 
firsts, 1644,uli7c., and thirds to seconds, l4el6c.; 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, l4@lic.; elsh 
tubs, 122@164¢c.; Western dairy, 10@15c.: imita- 
tion creamery, 12@15c., and factory, 94@l4c. 
Cheese has been weak aiso; but the market is 
now steady, with a fair demand from exporters 
for large sizes. Small siz-s are dull and meet 
with only a small jobbing trade. Large size 
full skims are quoted at 7@834c. per 1; small 
sizes, 7@84c. ; choice part skims, 534@#c.; com- 
mon to prime, 3@5'ec., and full skims, rere. 


94@9ec.; old roosters, 544@6c.; turkeys, 6@8c.: 
ducks, 4%@70c. per pair, and geese, 75c.@$1.12 per 
pair. The demand for dressed pouitry is light, 
and there are quite large accumulations wurk- 
ing off, while new arrivals are in poor condition. 
Turkeys are 6a8c.; fowls, 8c.; old cocks, 4@4%c ; 
Philadelphia spring chickens, 24@26c.; ‘Western 
dry- picked, 18@22c.; scalded, goo spring 
ducks, lic.; Western, 8@12c., and Eastern geese 
20c, wr ®. Receipts of cage are large. deman 
small,and prices dull and lower. Jersey eges 
are ye doz.: State and Pennsylvania, - 
12%c.; Western, 114@12c., and inferior, $2.50@3 
per case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Demand for good South- 
ern 4 is firm at $2@4 per carrier, and for 
Le Conte pears at $1.75@2 per carrier. Wild 

oose plums are lower at 75c.@$1 per case, and 

lorida meena grapes steady at ig 4%, 
case. Strawberries are in fair demand, but ir- 
regular in guality and price. Western New 
York are 5@7c. per qt.: up-river, 6@10c.; Irving- 
ton and Staten Islaud, 8@12c., and lower Jerseys, 
4@6c. Blackberries are lower at 8@12c. per qt., 
aud raspberries dull, with red at 5@7c. per pint, 
and blackcaps. 2@4c. Huckleberries are in light 
supply, and eell at lic. per qt.,and ng 

tries, 2@5c. Cherries are dull at 2@8c. per b. 
Watermelons are $20@25 per 100, and muskmel- 
ons, $2@4 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—New 
potatoes are in excessive supply and_ lower, 


_ old ones are scarce apd nominal. New 
No. 


1.50; xtch, $1.75@2 = bag. Onions are quiet, 


asparagus, 25@75c. per doz. bunches; 
cab Ss, r 100; cucumbers, 
per basket; tomatoes, ss ged carrier ; 
ta? ty lat 8 bec, 
r A r ne a 
white whe $262.50. = 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
Liebig COMPANY’S= 


An invaluable product 
made from the finest 
beef the world produces. 


——Extract of Beef 























farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
intereated.) 


AGRICULTURE AS A BUSINESS. 
BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 


It isa good idea, at times, to look mat- 
ters squarely in the face. We hear a great 
deal about the delights of agriculture, the 
enticements of the occupation, the freedom 
of the farmer's life on the one side; and on 
the other, tirades regarding the depression 
of agriculture, the oppression of the farmer 
by the moneyed classes, the bankruptcy 
and ruin that await him uniess there comes 
about some drastic change in our economic 
conditions. Now let us not discuss these 
things, but look at agriculture as a busi- 
ness, and consider what opportunities it 
offers and what advantages it has when 
compared with other occupations in which 
aman may employ his money, his brain, 
his time and his hands. This inquiry is 
especially pertinent at this time, when on 
every hand we may see idle factories, 
skilled workmen futilely seeking employ- 
ment, the trades aud professions over- 
crowded, and merchants failing to secure a 
profit that wiil keep them from bank- 
ruptcy. 

To young men this is particularly ad- 
dressed, because some hundreds of thou- 
sands of them come into their majority 
each year, and begin at once to look about 
earnestly to determine what task they 
shall put their hand to. Except to those 
who have been bred upon the farm, and to 
a smaller proportion of even these each 
year, the business of farming occurs only 
asa last resort. If a well bred, well-edu- 
cated and forehunded youth announces 
his intention to engage in agriculture his 
determination is apt to provokea smile. I 
will not stop to question why this is so, 
but would suggest that itis partly due to 
our national smartness, which has long 
found in the farmer and his occupation a 
handy butt for every shafce of ridicule that 
could be lauuched. In this we might well 
take a lesson from our cousins across the 
sea; for in England agriculture is recog- 
nized as an honorable occupation, not 
superficially, but honestly and heartily. 

As I have said, farming is not often con- 
sidered as among the eligible occupations 
when the question is up of settling in life a 
youth who has the equipment Of capital and 
brain which warrants a discussion of the 
possibilities. If a man has neither money 
nor alert mental faculties he cannot be 
wholly a free agent in making his choice of 
an occupation, but must do what he can. 
Too often a young man is condemned tothe 
farm because he is lacking in one or both of 
these requisites. Lacking in brain heissent 
to the farm because some one has formu- 
lated the idea that mental equipment is 
wholly unnecessary there; and lacking in 
capital he drifts there because some sort of 
an existence can be eked out from the land 
with less money aid than would be required 
almost anywhere else. 

But let us suppose our young man to be 
endowed with such an amount of mental 
power as would warrant him in expecting 
some measure of success should he engage 
in commerce or enter a profession, and 
place his capital at a figure that would carry 
him through college and the term of unre- 
munerative apprenticeship in a lawyer’s or 
physican’s office, or at almost the smallest 
amount that would enable him to start in 
any sort of business venture, and let us see 
what he might accomplish with these in 
agriculture. This sum of money we will 
suppose to be two thousand dollars. What 
start will it give a man in the business of 
agriculture, and what ultimate success may 
he hope to attain ’ 

Prices of most farm products are cheap 
1 now, and this might be made an argument 








against the advisability of recruiting the 
agricultural ranks, against enticing men 
into this employment, as the increase in the 
number of producers and the consequent 
decrease in the number of consumers would 
have a natural tendency to lower prices 
still further by creating a greater surplus. 
Here permit me to go out of my way for a 
moment by repeating what I have already 
said, in previous articles in THE [INDEPEND- 
ENT, that there is never really any surplus 
of food products, and that there never will 
be any surplus until huoger is unknown. 
It is folly to talk about surplus and over- 
production so long as thousands upon thou- 
sands of people are insufficiently fed. When 
we have solved the problem of bringing the 
laborer and his labor together—so that 
there is money to buy, and the producer 
and consumer together—so that the value 
of products is not dissipated during the 
process of distribution, we shall not hear so 
much about overproduction. In the vil- 
lage where I am writing there are fifty 
families insufficiently fed, while fifty 
farmers in the neighborhood have in their 
granaries the wheat crops of two years past. 
It is quite possible that these farmers can- 
not afford to sell their wheat at the prices 
obtainable; then they should either reform 
their methods so as to produce more cheap- 
ly, or relegate the business of wheat grow- 
ing to those who can do this, and employ 
their land and labor in the production of 
other things. The growing of wheat, and 
other great staples, is being rapidly brought 
toadefinite business standard by certain 
great companies that conform in this to 
the principles that govern manufacturing 
and other large commercial enterprises. 
Capital and tabor are combined and 
the cost of production reduced to a mini- 
mum. Possibly small farmers will find 
that a low standard of prices will obtain 
for a long time, owing to the fact which I 
have just mentioned, and that they must 
give up the effort to compete with capital- 
ist farmers in this particular. But even if 
this is true, it need not mean a serious and 
permanent blow to our agriculture. There 
are many things besides wheat to be pro- 
duced, and farmers will only need the abil- 
ity to see and to conform to the new condi- 
tions. It is quite possible that a general 
cheapening of food products will continue. 
Many things which were considered luxu- 
ries a few years since, and found only upon 
the tables of the well-to-do, are now so plen- 
tiful and so cheap that they can be enjoyed 
by all classes. With oranges selling, as they 
have all this winter in my Obio home, at 
two dollars per box; with strawberries in 
their season often as low as five cents per 
quart; with grapes selling at twenty cents 
for an eight-pound basket, even the poor 
may enjoy these healthful luxuries. And 
the better fed the people are, the more 
healthful and nutritious the food upon 
their tables, the less there will be of poverty 
and suffering and degradation. A well- 
nourished body is essential to the making 
of workers, thinkers, alert, self-respecting, 
moral men and women and children. The 
cheapening of food, then, is not an evil. 
Food will never be much or permanently 
cheapened below the cost of production. 
That is a matter that will regulate itself. 

Two thousand dollars will give one a 
good start asa small farmer. Of course it 
would be best to begin free from debt ; yet 
a balance of purchase money for the farm 
remaining unpaid is not a serious obstacle 
to success, and sometimes is even a lever 
toward it by inducing extra care and econ- 
omy in one’s operations. 

A forty-acre farm may be suggested-as 
very nearly the best for the average small 
farmer. No absolute rule can be laid down 
in respect to this; it will depend largely 
upon the man and his methods as to 
whether he would succeed better with more 
land or Jess. But most men will find that 
forty acres afford the amplest opportunity 
for the employment of all their intelligence 
skill and physical strength. Throughout 
all the great central region of our country 
farms of this extent may be found, well 
equipped with buildings, with land of good 
quality, which may be purchased for three 
thousand dollars, or less. Often for much 
less; but I am putting this figure high 
enough so that it cannot be objected to. I 
have in mind as I write a forty-acre farm, 
one-half mile from a manufacturing town 
of four thousand inhabitants, with good 
buildings and with three-fourths of its area 
good land, that was sold recently for twen- 
ty-eight hundred dollars—forty-five hun- 
dred having been paid for it seven yearsago. 
The purchase of such a farm, making one- 
half the payment in cash, would not give 
one much of a burden of indebtedness to 
carry ; and out of the two thousand dollars 
it would leave enough to purchase the nec- 
essary equipment of stock and implements, 
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together with a small fund for working 
capital until the first crops should be har- 
vested. Cash buyers can now purchase 
horses, implements and well-bred stock at a 
lower price than for very many years past. 
Ido not mean tosay that thisamount would 
be sufficient to fully stock such a farm ; but 
it would buy good breeding stock of the 
various sorts needed, from the natural in- 
crease of which a complete equipment 
would soon be had, 

Having shown that the sum named would 
be sufficient capital to warrant a man in 
engaging in the business of agriculture, 
the question will naturally follow as to 
what money return he might expect from 
this investment of money and labor. But 
this question is too broad to be easily an- 
swered. AsI have said regarding the ex- 
tent of the farm, it depends on the man and 
his methods. If one should devote the 
forty acres to the growing of wheat and 
corn, and secure only the average yiel1 of 
the crops, he would receive little more than 
day wages for his labor, and nothing for 
interest on his capital. Should he pursue 
intensive methods—as well he might upon 
so small an acreage—these crops would en- 
able him to pay himself the wages of an 
ordinary laborer and would return, also, a 
fair interest on the capital, but would leave 
little, if any, margin for profit after satis- 
fying these fixed charges. But should he 
devote a portion of his land to garden crops 
for supplying a near-by market ; should he 
grow small fruits, or even devote a few 
acres to a well-cared-for orchard ; or keep a 


. few dairy cows, soiling so as to economize 


land, and manufacture a first-class article 
of butter, to be sold to private customers; 
or have a well-housed and well-tended flock 
of poultry as an adjunct; or take up any 
one ofa dozen branches of special farming 
which a study of his local conditions might 
suggest, his profit might reasonably be ex- 
pected to reach as good figures as it would 
through the employment of his time and 
this amount of capital in any other busi- 
ness. 

Aside from the question of profit, the 
security to be found in this occupation is 
worth considering. The farmer may live 
with less expenditure of money than any 
other man whatever. Let market values go 
to their worst and he fhay still bountifully 
supply his table with bread and meat pro- 
duced from his own land by the labor of 
his own hands. Miik, butter and cheese, 
eggs, fruits, vegetables, all these he may 
have without money and without price so 
long as he has the will and the ability to 
labor. He may live better and afford his 
family more comforts in time of financial 
stress than the merchant or manufacturer 
who has five times his capital invested. If 
he is out of debt, he is safe. If his indebted- 
ness is only a portion of the purchase price 
of his farm, he has little to fear. A farmer 
who lives within his income, and who has 
no “store bills’? and other little floating 
indebtedness, has little prospect of an inter- 
view with thesheriff. The mortgage upon 
his farm is a safe investment for any man, 
and there will be no difficulty in finding 
some one to carry it. 

A man who is not an earner, a money- 
maker, is not of much value as a consumer, 
because he has not the ability to buy. The © 
withdrawal from the ranks of the consum- 
ers of a hundred thousand such would have 
no appreciable effect upon the relation of 
production to consumption. Let this hun- 
dred thousand engage in agriculture, with 
the purpose first of supply food for their own 
households, and the addition which they 
would make to the surplus of production 
that is said to already exist, would not be 
noticeable. But it would mean better con- 
ditions of life for a hundred thousand 
families, for half a million people—and a less 
severe competition in other walks of life. 

It is not the mere number of consumers, 
but their ability to buy, that makes agri- 
culture more or less profitable. Lessen the 
struggle for work, lessen the competition 
in trade and the professions, and those who 
remain in such employments will) be better 
paid and have more money with which to 
buy. A great body of pauper consumers 
cannot create goed markets, because they 
will buy little, and that always of the 
cheapest and poorest grades. 

I have written thus fully because of a 
letter that has recently come to my hand, 
in which the writer attempted to point out 
the danger to our agriculture of any effort 
to turn the unemployed, or those about 
choosing their employment, into the path 
of rural pursuits. The writer argued that 
it would mean still more overproduction, 
and still lower prices. Now let us not laya 
straw in the way of cheap food, or of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Let 
us not curtail production of food, but in- 
crease it by diversifying our crops. Every- 
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where something can be found that will 
pay a reasonable profit above the cost of 
production. Let wheat be grown where it 
can be grown most cheaply. Let oranges 
be grown where the climate permits in 
vastly increasing quantities, and sent 
broadcast. Orange culture is but a branch 
of agriculture, and those following the in- 
dustry can reasonably expect no greater prof- 
its than their brethren in the business of 
agriculture obtain elsewhere. We are very 
nearly past the time when fortunes may be 
made in specialties, for specialties are rap- 
idly becoming staples. Let every man who 
grows any product of the earth be satisfied 
with a moderate compensation. Grudge no 
man the right to go to Mother Earth and 
dig in her bosom for sustenance. 

For many decades there has been a strong 
trend away from rural life, and toward our 
cities. This is an evil, for it has over- 
crowded every avenue of urban employ- 
ment, and produced thousands of idle will- 
ing workmen who sit, as Carlyle has said, 
under a “baleful enchantment.”? And in 
such strait, I protest, is no industrious 
farmer to-day in all our land. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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THE USE OF DYNAMITE IN TREE 
PLANTING. 


BY CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 


IN some of the hilly districts of Califor- 
nia, where the subsoil is within a foot or two 
of the surface, if not positively rock, it is 
prepared for tree planting by the use of 
dynamite. It may make farmers in the 
Western States (as we call all the States 
from Ohio to Idaho) open their eyes in 
amusement to hear of blasting the soil in 
order to give trees a good area to grow in; 
but it has been done again and again on 
rocky land, where, as it seemed, only a 
mortgage could grow. Various reports in 
the agricultural papers of the Coast have 
appeared, written by men who wanted to ex- 
periment, and also by those who could not 
afford to let what was perhaps a large por- 
tion of their land lie idle. 

From a paper recently read before the 
Oregon Horticultural Society I took liberal 
extracts relative to the practice and bene- 
fits derived from it. 

The use of dynamite has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and is used extensively 
in many parts of the country. It can be 
handled with perfect safety, and the total 
expense of preparing an acre of ground in 
this way is but a small item at most. The 
kind to use is the 30 per cent. grade, which 
is considered strong enough for nearly 
alllands. Use one-half pound for each 
charge, unless the land be rocky, when 
from one and a half to two sticks to the 
charge should be used. In preparing the 
charge take a fuse six feet long, and on 
one end attach a fulminating cap. First 
make a hole in the end of a stick of dyna- 
mite with some small stick, say a pencil ; 
in this hole place the cap, and with a string 
tie the fuse and cap firmly to the stick of 
dynamite, to hold cap and fuse in place. 

To prepare the ground for the charge, 
take a crowbar ora two-inch auger with a 
seven-foot shaft, and make a hole in the 
ground six feet deep. Place the stick of 
dynamite in the hole, then pour in dry sand 
and fill it up. If nosand can be had, any 
soil will do, if tamped somewhat hard with 
a wooden stick. Fire the charge in the 
usual way. The explosion will loosen the 
ground some distance below the bottom of 
the hole and for many feet. on all sides, 
There is little or no danger as the ground 
only heaves a trifle and little or no earth is 
thrown into theair. The ground, however, 
will be shaken for from fifteen to thirty 
feet on all sides. 

After the dynamite has exploded take a 
shovel and dig a hole sufficiently large to 
put the tree in, fill the excavation with sur- 
face soil and some fertilizer that will aid 
the tree in growing and also assist in re- 
taining the moisture about the roots of the 
tree. 

The water from rains on the irrigating 
ditch will now go downas far as the ground 
is loosened, and will be retained there until 
used by the tree-roots, or until it comes to 
the surface and evaporates. The surface 
evaporation can, however, be held iu check 
by frequent and thorough cultivation of the 
soil. 

As the roots reach out in this now loos- 
ened soil they will always find sufficient 
moisture to make a vigorous growth, and 
thus in one season the roots will make a 
growth of two or three times what they 
wouldin hard or compact soil where the 

_water could not penetrate on account of 
hardpan, or the hard-baked soil of dry sea- 
sons. This large growth of roots will 
make it impossible for the tree to be blown 
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over. The tap-root will sometimes go down 
several feet the first season. We have often 
seen limbs make a growth of several feet 
during the season, and it is just as possible 
for the roots to do the same thing if the 
conditions are rigit for it. 

The direct results of the dynamite meth- 
od are larger and more even fruit and earlier 
ripening. This is easily accounted for by 
knowing that the water in the spring does 
not settle round the body of the trees as it 
does in more compact soils, and as the 
moisture is spread all through the ground 
it is fed to the tree more evenly and for a 
longer period. Many trees are killed or 
injured by the water settling round the 
trunks of the trees ; pit fruits especially are 
easily injured in this way. The soil loos- 
ened by dynamite allows the water to set- 
tle, and at the depth of six to ten feet the 
water in many soils would find a natural 
outlet. 

HAY WARDS, CAL, 
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POULTRY NOTES. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


BLACK Spanish, Black and White Minor- 
cas, White and Brown Leghorns are our 
best general layers, and closely related in 
blood and qualities that constitute practi- 
cal fowls. In many of their characteristics 
they are very much alike, and usually very 
hardy, because they are active hustlers for 
what they eat. 





A cheap nest is easily constructed of wire 
netting shaped round and fastened by sta- 
ples to a wooden frame, so that it can hang 
securely upon a nailin the wall. It can be 
lined with soft hay and achina nest egg 
placed in it toinvite Biddy to make herself 
at home. It can be easily cleaned, and 
vermin will not get much chance to rent 
lodging in this nest. 


You can’t very well have both a fine 
flock of chickens and a garden unless you 
pen up the mischief makers behind an eight 
foot fence, and even then the rascals will 
findsome way of getting out and exercising 
their scratchers on the beautiful growing 
plants. If there is anything that ruffles 
one’s temper it is chickens that create 
trouble about a place; but with the trouble 
they may cause, they find sympathizers 
among a great many who would do away 
with the plants rather than the feathered 
bipeds. 

As warm weather approachesif a healthy 
flock is desired, pure, cool water, kept in a 
shady corner of the yard or coop, will aid 
you much in keeping the chickens as they 
should be. This question of pure, clear 
water is too often neglected; to me it is 
just as important as good food. If stagnant 
or impure water is injurious to mankind, 
why not to poultry also ? 


The incubator-hatched chick is entirely 
free from vermin when hatched. This can- 
not be said of those that a hen brings out 
of the shell. The advantage to the tiny 
downy biped from the former method of 
hatching is great. The hfe of the little 
chick at this stage of its existence is deli- 
cate, hanging in the balance at best. If 
annoyed by the blood-sucking chicken ver- 
min, what chance has it to live and grew ? 
There are other advantages in hatching 
chickens by means of the incubator, and 
experience will tell you that all the hen is 
useful for is laying the eggs. 


_ The Plymouth Rock fowl has always been 
the Yankee’s chicken; it is natural that it 
should be so, because it was a Yankee 
breeder who crossed two varieties—the 
American Dominique and Brahma fowl— 
to produce it. There has been more money 
made from the sale of Plymouth Rocks 
since its introduction to the American 
public, over twenty years ago, than from 
any single breed, and the greater portion 
of the money reached the Yankee pockets. 
Plymonth always will be popular because 
they are practical, every-day fowls. 


The Indian Game fowl, with its dark 
bronze tinge of plumage, slick, tight-fitting 
coat of lustrous feathers together with ma- 
jestic dignity supported upon two long, 
yellow legs, is an object of curiosity and 








admiration to any observer who fancies 
poultry of any kind. These rank high as 
layers and general farm fowls, and few of 
the game family can excel them for either 
eggs or market purposes. They can be had 
ranging from $2 to $5 each, even up to $100 
each for the very choicest show specimens. 


Whitewash all the nest boxes and interior 
of the houses, keeping them smelling of 
white lime and carbolic acid—something 
that drives away vermin if it is strong, and 
no ill-effects comes to the flock. As hot 
weather approaches you should strictly 
observe cleanliness, and this is one very im- 
portant way of accomplishing it. Fowls 
like white coops,it looks better than a 
dark, dreary quarter, every reader will ad- 
mit. Whitewashing should be done every 
six or eight weeks the year round. 


Dark Brahma fowls are fast coming to 
the front again, because they have many 
good points to recommend them. They are 
equally as large as the Light Brahma, lay 
as well in winter, dress as well for table, 
why should they not be as popular ? Their 
silvery, penciled plumage is so exact and 
perfect that a painter’s brush cannot ex- 
celit. They are, in fact, a pretty fowl, slow 
and easy-going; all who fancy large fowls 
the Dark Brahma will be sure to please. 


Build all roosts roomy and far enough 
away from one another to avoid quarreling 
and soiling of plumage. The boards flat, 
not round ; for a chicken’s foot requires a 
flat surface to rest upon, and the breast is 
not apt to become crooked when they are 
young, if the roosts are comfortable. 
Boards to catch the droppings should be 
put under the roosts and cleansed often, 


Hens that steal their nests and bring 
forth a brood of young, downy ehicks, usu- 
ally live apart from the flock of chickens 
kept about the farm, They are inclined to 
be less anxious to associate with the flock, 
roamipg more at large with their family of 
little ones, and more attentive to their 
charge, and less patient with those who 
would want to bandle them. 


Black Minorca fowls are a great favorite 
as layers, among many farmers who admire 
black fowls and breeds that are known as 
the smaller varieties, outside of the Brah- 
ma, Cochin, Plymouth Rock, Langsham 
and Wyandotte. They possess some ex- 
ceedingly good points as fsrm fowls, and 
can usually be depended upon for eggs when 
other fowls forget they ever knew how to 
‘shell out.” ‘Try the Minorca fowl! and 
prove its worth, 


PITTSBURG, PENN, 





HOW OLD SHALL COWS BE KEPT. 


UNLESS a cow has remarkable individual 
value as a milk and butter producer, and 
has shown ability to perpetrate these quali- 
ties in her progeny, ten to twelve years old 
is long enough to keep her. A good many 
cows condemn themselves long before that 
time We have known cows to breed up to 
eighteen or nineteen years old, but they had 
to be fed ground grain and bran mixed with 
moistened cut hay. ‘here was no profit in 
milk and butter made this way, for the old 
cow gradually lesseved her yield. The ob- 

ject was to procure calves from this cow to 

e used for breeding. But as the cow de- 
creased in value, so, also, did her calves, 
Thost last born were feeble, and not very 
good milkers either. A cow whose milk 
production has been artificialiy forced for 
two or three years 1s apt never thereafter to 
come up to the stand#rds she had before, as 
the production of an excessive amount of 
milk impairs the animal’s coustitutional 
vigor.—American Cultiwator. 
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by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the coe 5 
blood-purifier I would recommen 


I consider ‘ _e safest and best to 
e had.” — 


(Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 
son, Minn, 
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Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 
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BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
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Cer. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Remington Bicycles. 








Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide: 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


The Dake Bakery Co., Chicago, IIl., 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE. 





DEAFNESS 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson's Common Sense Far Drums. 


New scientific invention, entirel 
different in construct 1 


tachment. Write for re or string = 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Drum in Leuisville, Ky. 
cosition. Mention this paper. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS 








D. 8. WILTBERGER, 228 N. 24 Bt., Phila. Pas 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Where (0 G0 this Summer 


The a Line to MANITOU and 
'S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 
THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. } 
| Chicago to Denves eqene City to Denver | 














NEW ORLEANS 


Our Big 5 is the train. Leaves Chicago 


at 10 o’clock every night 
and arrives at Manitou second morning. Quick 
trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Cars, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don’t fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 








313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
‘Mhicago, May, 1894. Gen’l Passenger A 





don’t get much 
exercise and feel the 
lack of it? 

Why don’t you 


DRINK 


Saratoga 
Vichy? 


Promotes appetite and di- 
gestion. 


For circulars, address 
SARATOGA 


VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs,N.Y. 


wee CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
walnut or oak Im- 





or large free 
ny World's Fair. 


and os hey 
mFS. CO. gas ope ve. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


8 
383 Washingto eth, t. Beeston. New York. 
34 weenie Derect. Chicag 


At+ Price esses 
W.&B. ht or 











United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 


MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale. 





chef — experienced mana- 
‘erms ist to $18 per week. 





revere errETTTYYT YY TTY 


EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


VVVVVVV Tree eee 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y.; 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 





So- Fe Te 


244444444.444.5.4 
VVC Vee eee 




















U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 
The Berkshire Hills 


Sanatorium 
fectly se uit ceneteneener Gam tof C , a 
sc! cor ‘umors 

= malignant ¢ growths, Ww out the use ofa 
e have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have hada bie 
unity for treatment. 
gi iption 


our Sanatorium and 
treatment, free. Add 








DRS W. E. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass 








THE INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULION ‘SUREBE. 








